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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


JOHN,   EARL  OF  ELDON, 


LORD  HIGH  CHANCBtLOR  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MY  LORI>, 

The  interest  invariably  taken  by  your 
lordship  in  every  question  concerning  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  England,  encourages 
me  to  hope,  that  you  will  pardon  the  free- 
dom of  this  address.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
an  unknown  writer,  who  has  ventured  to 
handle  an  arduous  subject,  cannot  expect  to 
present  a  literary  offering  worthy  the  accept- 
ance of  a  nobleman,  long  pre-eminent  for 
talents  and  integrity,  in  a  country  graced  by 
so  many  bright  examples  of  intellectual  and 
moral  worth.     He  may,  howevei*,  be  Excused 

a2 


IV  DEDICATION. 

in  embracing  a  public  opportunity  of  show- 
ing himself  not  insensible  to  the  services  ren- 
dered to  his  principles  and  profession,  by  the 
more  illustrious  of  his  oontemporaries.  Such, 
my  Lord,  is  the  feeling  which  now  guides  my 
pen.  I  have  long  observed,  that  of  all  the 
distinguished  characters  who  advocate  the 
cause  of  that  holy  religion,  so  happily  esta- 
blished in  this  favoured  land,  upon  the  rock 
of  recorded  apostolic  truth,  and  who  rightly 
appreciate  the  utility  and  just  expectations 
of  my  own  order  of  men,  no  one  is  ttiore  con- 
i^tent,  unwearied,  zealous,  and  discriminate 
ing,  than  your  Lordship. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  Lord,  to  subscribe 
myself,  with  great  respect  and  sincerity, 

Your  Lordship's  faithful 

And  devoted  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
SkeOejf  Parsonage, 
Oct.  2S,  18g5. 
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PHEFACE. 


The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  origi- 
nated from  the  writer  s  desire  to  employ  the 
ample  leisure  allowed  to  him  hy  a  cure  of 
jsipall  es:tent^  in  sl  manner  not  unsuited  to  his 
Jbabits  and  prpfession.  In  thinking  of  some 
literary  engagement  for  this  purpose,. it  struck 
him  that  Englishmen  in  general  were  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Archbishop  Cran- 
mers  character  and  services;  There  is  in- 
deed  an  elaborate  work,  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  admirable  prelate,  by  the  indefit- 
tiigable  Mr«  Strype ;  but  it  is  a  compilation 
}ittle  likely,  jQrQm  its  style  and  arrangement, 
to  be  known  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves. 
There  k  ako  an  elegantly-writteB  life  of  •ur 
^reat  Iteformer,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent  Mr.  Gilpin.  This,  however,  from  its 
brevity,  does  not  render  complete  justice  to 
its  subject ;  and  from  being  merely  one  mem- 
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ber  in  a  collection  of  biographical  pieces,  it 
does  not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  Cran- 
met.  In  order  to*  remedy  this  deficiency 
in  our  national  literature,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  compile  a  complete  account  of  the  first 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  com- 
bined with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eur 
gland  during  his  primacy. 

•  ••  .       • 

A  work  devoted  to  these  objects  was  more 

than  half  ready  for  the  press,  when  a  review 
announced,  that  Mr.  Todd  was  employed  in 
vindicating  the  character  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  from  spme  calumnies  which  have  recehtly 
been  revived  *.  Anxious  to  avoid  an  appear- 
ance of  competition  with  a  gentleman  whose 
abilities  have  long  been  known  to  the  public, 
the  writer  was  then  induced  to  think  of  giv- 
ing a  new  form  to  his  materials.  It  had 
often  occurred  to  him,  in  the  course  of  his 

•    •         *  *  t 

*  Tbis  work  has  since  appeared :  it  is  enCiUed  "  A  De- 
fence of  the  True  and -CatbolidL  Doctrine  of  die  Sacra* 
ment,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  Cranmer,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Introduction^  Historical  and  Critical :  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Todd.''    London,  1826. 
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enquiries,  that  although  ho  divisioii  of  £n* 
gliah  histoiy  is  more  interesting  and  impor*' 
tant  than  that  rebting  to  the  Refonnation,  it 
18  yeiy  inadequately  known  to  the  generality 
of  readers.  Of  this  the  reason  is  obvious : 
while  other  departments  of  history,  both  do^ 
mestic  and  foreign,  have  been  iHrirtiriited  ftoin 
time  to  time  by  able  authors,  that  of  the  Re^ 
formation  has  only  been  accesnble  in  the  vo* 
lumes  of  Burnet  and  Strype.  These  histb* 
nans  have  indeed  accumulated  an  immense 
collection  of  valuable  matter ;  but  the  sub- 
ject of  which  they  treat  cannot  be  completely 
understood  without  reading  their  works  con^ 
jomtly ;  a  labour  for  which  the  mass  of  rea- 
ders have  neither  time  nor  inclination.  I^ 
tiberefore,  it  be  de«rable  that  the  liberal  spi* 
rit  of  enquiry,  which  pmrades  the  intellect 
tual  portion  of  Enj^h  society,  should  be 
directed  to  the  particulars  of  our  national 
emancipation  from  papal  thraldom,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  modem  work,  combining  the 
information  ^Mwtffii^flKl  in  diflEerent  ibrmer 
pubHcatiwis,  dMmld  bie  written  fiur  ^be  pur- 
pose. 


vMi  pkbfaoe; 


That  liie  ciMnpiiatiioii  of  wik^  a  wbdc  in^ 
^fstnm  4  fearftil  load  of  labour  and  tespdnii^ 
Inlity^  did  not  eseajie  the  vfrriter's  noticci  wheii 
iib*  detenoinlefd  tipon  atteinjituig  it;  But  m 
pKpiBttn^  far  a  publicaiioQ  of  less  knpdr^ 
tahoe,  he  had  aocttmakted  a  higa  portixm  of 
tiie  inateriab  requiate  for  a  new  Histctfy  of 
the  Reformiition ;  and  recent  evcafs  did  not 
fldlow  him  t^  doidit^  that  the  more  exioided 
diffinion  of  information  reiatilig  to  the  Cfaurdi 
of  England  is  Inrgently  required*  The  pre* 
stot  time  has  witnessed  the  renval  of  much 
that  has  shmibered  in  oUitvion  since  tibertf^ 
of  King  James  IL;  and,  tfmohg  ofher  thiiigs» 
of  historical  attacks  npon  die  Refonnatidn« 
Accounts  aire  piibHshed  of  that  remarkable 
xievolntmti  in  homan  affimisi,  ottittiDg  tiie 
mentiitm  of  tnaaiy  fiMis,  and  giving  soch  a  co«- 
kmiting  to  others^  as  occonoils  no  little  Mr* 
priae  in  die  paUic  miild.  To  prevent  men 
fiMsn  bidng  bewildered  and  misled  by  these 
nhexpected  stati^ments,  it  is  necessary  that 
soeae  hicBridual^  competently  aoquamtad  wi^ 
the  facts,  Aoald  lay  thcMi  fidly^  with  their 
vouchers,  before  the  mass  of  readers,     it  i| 


lAd^ed  httportint  tliat  tHte  tttk  akbrAd  ^ 
into  tlie  hands  of  nik  ttble  aad  biegieiituia^A 
author.  But  no  man  can  prepare  8tt<ih  H 
work  within  a  short  time ;  nor  is  it  certain 
titiit  tOky  individual,  Mly  capable  of  render- 
ing justice  to  the  suljeet,  wUl  find  the  l^ure 
d)r  the  disposition  to  und«ttak«  il.  Tbetanei 
htme»etf  {tttisses.  It  is  of  oonElderahl0  hn- 
portatioe  that  EngUsInnai,  without  dday, 
Shonld  be  suppMed  Willi  means  of  easy  access 
to  jud^  what  f«aUy  was  4ihe  isystcni  ftam 
which  theb  anceMon  esMneipated  thcan- 
sdves  three  oeaturies  ago,4ti(id  what  won  <iie 
true  diiSNihMMioiis  of  the  strugg^  m  wfes^ 
they  were  engaged*  iPttfaaps,  iheielSnp^  an 
imldMWii  hidividiul,  «^o  fe^  that  ohaMMv 
tkn«  whidi  he  reveres,  have  heea  Ubidled, 
and  transaction^  6S  wbkh  he  knows  the  de- 
tails have  been  ndttepresented,  may  be  pam 
dtfued  if  he  ventuMs  to  step  hiwtaA,  and 
ittbiafiAt  to  las  conntryfiien  t^  mfettnatton 
nvyeh  be  has  itottoiKulated.  Those  who  may 
ddnk  tdiat  he  has  wtittcoi  wiMlhy  of  ^leiy 
perusal,  will  lit  least  see  from  it  thai  Mste- 
iieitts,  v«py  diflbmnt  'from  vnany  recently 


otifer^  to  the  public,  may  be  easily  sap-' 
plied,  aad  may  be  suppMied  by  suffident 
Youcbos. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  o£  excusing 
the  appearance  of  his  work,  the  writer  desires 
to  infonn'  his  readers,  that  although  what  is 
pr0seited  to  them  bears  somethii^  of  a  con* 
troverml  character,  it  was  undeHakeu  with 
no  such  view.  He  was  not  aware^  wheu  hp 
begftn  to  write  a  biography  of  Cranmer,  of 
the  extent  to  which  ancirait  and  modem  Rorr 
manists.have  carried  their  abuse  of  that  illus^ 
trious  oinament  to  the.  English  prelacy..  Dr; 
IJingard's  Histoiy  he  had  then  never  seen; 
nor.  other,  works  of  a  similar  charaotw :  some 
such  indeed  have  been  very  lately  published. 
When,,  however,  the  djraught  of  Cranmer'a 
life  was  completed,  the  writer  met  with  the 
aew  Bcwiish  History  of  England;  iubfue^ 
quently  he  consulted  other  publications  of 
modem  Romanists.  Extracts  from  these 
bpoks  will  occasionally  be  found  in  the  notes 
appended  to  the  present  work,  and  in  the 
iei:t  will  be  lound  statementa  very  much  at 


I 

k 
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variance  with  those  contained  in  Romish 
publications :  statements,  however/ it  should 
be  again  observed,  not  written  to  counter- 
balance what  authors  of  different  sentiments 
hare  advanced,  but  prepared  before  the  pages 
of  these  authors  had  been  examined  by  the 
compiler.  After  his  examination  of  the  oon-^ 
trary  testimony,  he  saw  no  reason  to  charige 
his  opinion  in  any  one  instance:  he,  however; 
wishes  his  readers  to  judge  for  themselves; 
atid  therefore  he  hais  subjoined,  upon  several 
occasions;  the  Romish  version  of  his  &cts; 
Indeed  it  seems  to  him  a  matter  entirely  to 
be  wished,  that  Romish  histories  should  be 
fairly  confronted  with  Protestant  ones.  The 
credit  of  the  Reformation  is  not  likely  to  be 
advanced  by  any  concealments.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  writer  has  felt  a  conviction,  in 
every  stage  of  his  enquiries,  that  the  more 
fully  Englishmen  are  acquainted  with  the 
objects  and  particulars  of  that  revolution 
which  a^tated  their  country  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  with  the  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  encountered,  the  higher  will 
rise  their  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  those 
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odebaratedl  iileD»  idio  oani^  through  stieh 

iiiiportatat  alteEations  in  the  iiatkmal  pdUty. 

•  .     * 

To  itlxMe  readers  who  may  ap|iro¥e  oi  hk 
dnign,  but  feel  dissatisfied  idth  the  mauiet 
in  which  die  wotk  is  executed,  the  wxiter  de«- 
sires  to  saj^thut  Ms  labours  ^te  been  prose* 
cuted  under  very  considerable  disadyantages: 
sinee,  mthdut  the  inoonvemeaee  df  going 
from  horae^  he  has  no  aceess  to  books  beyond 
what  his  own  very  limited  coUeetioii  Witt 
SKtpply.  This  &ct,  it  is  hoped^  idll  with 
adme,  who  may  take  up  th^se  pages^  be  oon« 
flifleved  to  ekfmte  the  afasente  of  a  greater 
display  of  referdnces. 


•    •    •    • 
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Introductory  remarks — Importance  of  the  Roman  bishops  during 
ike  Pagan  period — Their  situation  on  the  conversion  of  Con-* 

,  stasOine'^Tkeir  condition  wider  the  Greek  emperors — TheleonJi 

.  dulic  rebellion — '^The  Lombards — Pepin — Charlemagne-^The^, 
feudal  system — Papal  poUoy  during  the  middle  ages — Mona^ 
cMsm — Darkness  of  the  ages  succeeding  that  of  Charlemagng 

'  — Gregory  VIL^^The  schoolmen— ^Rise  of  the  Opposition  td 
Komaniem — The  Waldenses — The  AVbigenses — Innocent  III — ' 
1¥ickl\ge—The  council  of.  Conetanee—The  Papal  scMstn^ 

,  Alexander  VI — Jultue  IL — The  revival  of  Uteratisre — Eras-' 
mus — Faber — Leo  X* — Indulgences — Luther-^Zuingle — Ef- 
fects of  their  opposition  to  the  Papacy. 

Among  the  copious  details  of  hidtory,  thode  por-. 
tioas  claim  the  greatest  degree  of  attentikmy  wMoli 
trace  flio  origin  and  progress  of  such  mighty  re^. 
volutions  as  give  a  lasting  impulse  to  the  mental 
energies  of  a  natioti.  It  is  only  by  diligently  exr 
ainining  the  causea  which  operated^  the  principles 
which  preyai}ed#  and  the  characters  of  those  who( 
took  the  lead  in  public  aSairs^at  some  interesting 
epoch,  that  liberal  tainds  are  enaUed  to  fiorm  jm< 
accurate  opinion  upon  many  questions  of  imports 
apce. .  From  no  event  in  these  later  ages  have 
audi  queaitions  arisen  more  abundantly  than  Jblam 
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the  Reformation.  Nor  without  a  oraopetent 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  transactions 
which  signalized  the  sixteenth  century,  is  it  pos- 
sible either  to  estimate  oonrectty  the  existing  state 
of  European  society,  or  to  bear  an  effective  part 
in  such  controversies  as  are  of  so  frequent  occur- 
rence, that  few  persons  in  superior  life  can  wholly 
decline  them.  EspeciaUy,  however,  is  an  English- 
man and  a  Protestant  concerned  in  forming  a  cor-* 
red  idea  of  the  causes  which  incited  his  ancestors 
to  renounce  comlnunion  i9hh  the  Roman  Churdi, 
of  the  course  which  was  taken  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object^  and  of  the  claims  to  the  con- 
fidence of  posterity,  possessed  by  the  men  who 
mad*  a  com^fucuoos  figure  dwing  the  struggles 
to  which  a  cfliange  of  sudi  magnitude  naturally 
gave  rise,  ^or  the  obtainment  of  corri^ct  infor- 
mation upon  these  subjects,  the  literary  labours 
of  *  past  times  have  left  ample  materials;  but  the 
facts  offered  to  the  student's  notice  are  of  no  easy 
collection,  because  dispersed  in  many  different 
woribi ;  nor,  without  an  anixious  considevaiion  of 
Aeni  in  att  their  bearings,  is  it  possible  to  fimn  a 
souaul  condosiott  as  to  their  real  merki,  tm  pntf 
spirit  has  involved  dMun  in  much  obscarity .  Ano-^ 
ther  review,  therefoTeinOf  those  transaetioii4»  whick 
haw  altoted  theftee  ^f  EngHsh  socieirf,  and  mUah 
am^  stiU  bdcasmayy  the  thieme  of  kMn  ddbaley 
can  kardly  ba  dbemed  siqieHhiras,  es^daKy  by 
thesq  who  know  Itet  former  writers  upon  these 
subjects  have  been  studionsly  depreciated.  Tk» 
mrfertidDe  sudi  an  attempt,  is  indeed  an  ai!dao«s 
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faiboer^  and  one  wUofa  a  mfui  who  has  read  a  con<- 
aiderable  portion  of  what  has  been  written  upon 
both  Bides  of  the  question,  can  scarcely  hope  to 
execute  so  as  to  give  full  satis&ction  even  to 
himself,  much  less  to  his  readers.  He  may,  how-' 
ever,  correct  the  known  errors  of  preceding  writ- 
ten, and  he  may  bring  scattered  £icts  together^ 
so  as  to  illustrate  particular  subjects:  humble 
services^  it  must  be  allowed ;  but,  notwithstand-^ 
iiig,  such  as  will  etiable  intelligent  Englbhmen  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  how  £Eir  the  Reformers  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  country's  moral,  intdleo^ 
tual,  and  political  sisperiortty. 

There  are  few  objects  exhibited  in  the  annals  of 
maakiad  mors  worthy  of  aiteniive  consideration 
than  the  Papacy.  A  power  physically  weak;  ex^ 
eroised  during  seversl  centufies  an  influence  al^ 
moeC  despotic  over  states  at  a  distance  from  itd 
seat,  aad  bound  together  by  no  other  cornmon 
tie;  from  which  also^  in  an  age  of  poverty,  it  stic-> 
eeeded  in  drawing  eonsidfrable  pecuniary  snp^ 
jritos*  There  are  those  who  would  readily  solve 
Hiis  political  pfoUem  by  referring  its  paii;icularfl( 
to  that  spiritaal  superiority,  which,  it'ls  aesertedi 
was  divhiely  cottfeirrsd  upon  the  acknowledged 
visible  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  But  since 
Hiatdigni^  personage  never  has  been  ttniver- 
saBycfMisidered  aoMmg  Christians  as  the  deporti-^ 
tary  of  such  an  exalted  privilege,  a  large  number 
of  enquirer3  wHl  naturally  seek  to  account  for  the 
fareheroinanoe  attained  by  his  see  upon  grounds 
merely  secular.    These  are  sufficiently  obvious^ 
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The  bUhop  of  that  dty,  which  was  for  ages  tM 
viighty  mat  of  emjpire  and  refinement,  could  tkH 
&iU  from  the  rapid  extension  of  evangelical  trutli, 
to  preside,  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  over  m 
church  of  great  extent  *  and  opulence.  It  waa 
accordingly  found,  even  under  the  Pagan  empe-- 
rors,  that  the  persecutions,  which  at  intervals  op- 
pressed the  Roman  Christians,  did  not  avail  ta 
prevent  them  from  becoming  a  very  numerous 
and  a  very  wealthy  society  ^  The  importance  of 
their  principal  ecclesiastic  was  naturally  propor-* 
ti.oiied  to  that  of  his  flock,  and  the  splendid  style 
in  which  he  lived,  enabled  him  to  occupy  a.di^* 
tinguished  place  among  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
Thus  the  provincial  Christians^  whom  the  calb  of 
business,  the  need  of  sound  advice,  or  the  desire 
of  intellectual  improvement^  summoned  to  the 
capitaU  could,  scarcely  fail  of  returning  to  their 
homes  impressed  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  me-i 
tropolitan  prelate's  power  and  station.  Towards: 
the  end  of  the  P^an  pariod,  the  Roman  bishop's 
grandeur  was  not  even  eclipsed  by  the  contrast 
with  imperial  state«  Diocletian's  wulike  avoca^ 
tlcms,  and  his  sensibility  to  popular  licentiousness, 
r^idered  him  no  i^ore  than  9  hasty  and  occasional 

«  '<  The  MCtety  of  tke  fUtbflil  bore  a  jutt  praportion  to  the' 
capital  <if  the  einpire."  Othbon,  Decline  apd  Fall.  (Loiid..lSf  3.) 
II.  163. 

*  **  About  a  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Decius,  (Ar.D. 
HS.)  the  Roman  Church  had  received,  m  a  single  donation,  two' 
haadred  thonsand  sesterete  from  a  etraenger  of  Pontiw,  who  -pro* 
posed  to  fix  ^18  xendenee  in  thff  capital^''    Ibid«  197. 
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visitor  in  the  palace  of  the  Cssars  \  At  length 
he  finally  fixed  hig  residence  at  Nrcomedia«  His 
colleague^  Maximian,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in 
check  the  barbarians  who  threatened  Italy,  e»a? 
blished  his  court  at  Milan.  The  seat  of  gbverm 
ment  was  thus  transferred  from  the  ancient  me^ 
tropolis,  never  to  return;  for  the  policy  which 
first  led  to  the  removal  of  the  associated  emperor9 
induced  their  successors  to  follow  their  example. 
At  length,  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  **; 
Constantine  cut  off  from  the  Romans  a  reasonable 
hope  of  seeing  their  city  again  dignified  by  the 
presence  of  the  court ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
conversion  to  Christianity*,  he  legally  invested 
their  bishop  with  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  body 
politic.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  on  the  final  trans- 
fer of  his  own  residence  from  Italy,  the  emperor 
left  in  that  country  one  of  those  four  great  officers 
of  state,  who,  under  the  name  of  prsstorian  pre^ 
fects,  exercised  an  extensive  authority  without 
appeal.  This  important  functionary,  however, 
took  up  his  abode^  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Milan  ^. 

.  «  M  Tyi  Diodetiaiiy  in  the  twentieth  yen  of  his  reig^y  oele^ 
brated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  it  extremely  doubtfid  whether  he 
ever  Tbtted  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire* '  Gibbon,  Oedine 
and  Fall.  (Loud.  1 823.)  IL  96. 

*  Oooetaatinople  wai  probably  dedicated  in  334.  Ibid.  295; 
•f**  Firf^'j^bliahed  to  the  world  by  the  laws  and  edicts  whicfv 
(Hie  emperor  issned  out  in  the  year  394."  Moaham*g  Ecclesi** 
aatical  History,  by  Maclaine.  (Lond.  1819.)  I.  32K 
•  '  AHix  on  the  Andenc  Chnrcfaes  of  Piedmont,  L  (Oitford, 
IStt.)  Tbi*  airrangement  arisiiig,  probably,  mcvely  fVom  the 
superiority  of  Milan  as  a  miliury  station,  gave  a  seeming  colour 
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Hie  government  of  the  Chureh  was  modelled  mm> 
cording  to  the  civil  anrangement  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thirteen  districts,  under  the  name  of 
dioceses  S  cmnprised  the  ample  territorities  lying 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  which  were  sub* 
jected  to  the  sucoessors  of  Augustus :  in  most  or 
all  of  these,  the  prelate  whose  see  was  placed  in 
l^e  principal  city  \  exercised  an  authority  orer 

• 

|o  m  iatpudest  fiQlion»  which  Pope  Adrivi  I.  introduced  to  the 
Wflvld  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Constantine^  he 
gai4f  had  on  founding  the  new  capital^  made  over  the  old  one  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  his  auccessors,  as  a  perpetual  sove- 
reignty. This  indeed,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  far  Arom 
Mng  Uie  extent  of  CenstaDtinB'a  UbendHy  •  hi$  donaAioii'  com-* 
Iliiaed  all  Italy  and  the  weatem  provinces  of  the  empire.  Thusi 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  Pope's  partisans  were  enabled  to 
defend  his  interference  in  the  politics  of  the  West,  by  asserting 
*  that  Constantine's  donation  gave  to  him  the  right  of  controlling 
states  originally  consigned  to  his  particular  governance.  Gib* 
bon  says,  diat  this  pretended  donativn  of  Constaatine,  thougb 
long  admitted  cm  all  hands  to  be  su|^sititioiis,' "  is  still  enrelled 
amoQg  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law."    Decline  and  Fall,  VI. 

'  **  For  so  they  began  to  style  these  large  divisions  about  the 
time  of  Constantine ;  whereof  seven  in  the  eastern  parts,  Egypt, 
ihe  Oriesifc,  tir  Eslat,  prop^rfy  so  taUdd,  Aaiaiiia»  PonCidat  Thraocy 
Macedoaia,  and'  Dacia;  and  six  in  the  westy  Italy,  Afric,  Bly^ 
nciim,  Fiante,  SpaSn,  and  BHtain;  besides  ihe  BSoi&an  preiire'* 
ture,  extending  to  the  provinces  round  aboot  ilie  eiiy,wbidl  bad 
eacientfy  beeil  a  peduliar  gdvef rimiml,  equal,  yea  aupertor,  in 
dignity  to  any  dioee^.*'  Disaertatioii  oorieetaifeig^  the  Oovem- 
nient  of  the  Anoient  Chureh,  by  W.  Gave,  D.IX  (Load,  h%U.) 
SI. 

^  "  SjLC^pt  in  Aft ic^  laheie  Ihe  primate  was  uauidly  the  ienior 
Iriahop  of  the  province."  Biag^am'a  Chriatiaa  A)itiquifiee,  I. 
a41.    Load.  1726. 


lA  th0  other  Mriiops  of  the  dislrict^and  was  cMbA 
Ae  eoourch  or  primate '.  Again,  each  dioeeee  mm 
avb^yided  into  several  pfovuices,  tn  each  of 
which  a  prekte  waa  seated  in  the  most  eoasidiAr^ 
able  towiii  with  the  name  of  inetrep€4itan^  and 
with  authority  over  all  the  oiber  hiihopn  of  the 
provinee\  This  metr6political  autheriiy  was 
originally  tike  boundary  of  mrchiepiscopal  power': 
nor  does  it  appear  probable,  that  even  tfie  Inshop 
df  Rome,  great  as  were  his  opulence  and  dignity, 
possessed,  during  the  eailiest  ages  of  his  church, 

ion  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  the 
magistrate  of  ihe  capital  **.  This  great 
officer,  known  as  the  prefect  of  Rome,  governed 
that  dnjty,  and  all  the  country  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  it\    Commensurate  with  the  prefect's 

*  II does  Bobdfiirlf  mppeaat  ikBt  no  diocese  wn  witliQvt  iu 
pilriiNrdvalUiougbii  iflciiowu  thai  omry  proviBCc  poipwieif  its 
mctropolkan.    Bingbatn't  ChnttiaD  Antiquitiesi  L  S4S« 

^  So  that  "  they  should  attempt  nothing  of  moment  without 
hia*  knowledge  and  ooiiseiit.V    Gii^'a  Anc^  Cli.  Gov.  SJ. 

'  TUa  ia  eaidam  Ihnna  eanim  of  theCounca  of  Nice  (lK>ldcn 
m  dS5,)  oited  by  Dr.  Cave.    Ibid*  M. 
.  ?.IUd.BS. 

.  '  Am  it  jaaaqpreaely  aaid  in.a,reaftiapt  of  iha  Ernperrtr  8^veaaa* 
(Itaid^  10&)  '*  fiirmonda^  .and  oibm  a^  luia,  asitanda  iha 
■raber  of  the  anbafbieaiy  countrioi  td  taui .  wUcb  betnakea  the 
eame  with  the  ten  pwDVinces  that  wage  uitdar  tkeFiearmu  Urhkmgf 
and  to  have  ifaeiioe  taken  their  deBomidalbp/'  (Ibid*  ill.) 
This  prefiMbm  fientrinad  the  kShnndg  fitovincai :  ^  Fhemm 
Snhnrbkandnj  Canqianiai  Toada  and  ymbria,  J^vUa  and  Ca. 
lajMia,  B^iMn  and  Loaaiiia,  JBamni^m,  Valaria,  Sieiliai  Sardiniaf 
Coniea."  (Bingfaami  L  348.)  "  That  the  biahop  af  Rome^  att« 
thority  extended  anciently  over  all  these  provincesi  is^  however, 
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]iower>  it,  i$  by  far  moBt  Kkely^  w^b  tluit  oS  tho 
|U>9ian  ^^ishop,  H€  was  the  m^tropolitltp  of  tho 
fobyrbicary  churchy,  caqgreg|iti<Mis  both  nuiM^ 
r^vs  aQ4  re^peetable,  but  whidi,  there  is  yery 
littlej  if  any,  good  reason  to  suppose,  e^tende4 
beyopd  a  hundred  piiles  from  the  capital.  How<* 
^v^,  after  the  conversion  of  Constantiixe,  th$  Ro? 
pun  bishop  obtained  an  addition  of  dignity*  Xb« 
prelates  who  occupied  the  four  principal  ^eesj 
^ntioch/ Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantinopl^i 
were  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title  of  patri-* 
areh  %  and  were  popularly  considered  to  hold  ^ 
dignity  resembling  that  of  the  four  praetorian  pre^ 
fept^  %    Among  the  prelates  thus  honoured,  tb^ 

rendered  extremely  doubtful,  botli  because  tlie  latands  eSpeciaIfy 
eould  hardly  be  called  '  suburbicary/  with  any  propriety,  and 
because  one  of  them,  vis.  Sicily,  though  belonging  to  the  Vicarius 
IfrhUf  ig  inott  expressly  distinguished  froni  the  urbieary  regiohs, 
and  as  equally  aa  it  is  from  Italy,  stticdy  so  called,  dmt  is,  1I14 
seven  prbvincea  that  constituted  the  Italic  diooeaa"    Cave» 

**  Of  prelates  thus  diitinguished,  **  there  were  pone  at  the 
time  6£  the  Nicebe  Council,  the  chief  dnurdk  governors  then  be- 
ing the  metropolitans."  (Ibid.  141.)  *f  Because'sonie  of  these 
metropoles  were  cities  of  far  greater  eminency  and  iUKrottnt  than 
odiers,  as  Rome,  Akxandrim  &o« ;  therefore  the  biriiops  orthem 
were^  in  the  EasI  especiaHy,  honoured  with  the  title  of  Patri- 
archal differing  at  first  from  other  primates,'  not  so  mndi  im 
power  as  in  dignity-  and  honouri  they  were  dwertorum  nommmm, 
§ed  ^uddem  €0ku^  aa  Gratiatt  notes.  That  this  title  of  Palviareb 
was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  there  can  be  no  doubt."  (Ibid* 
1^0.)  The  title  of  Popcf,  m>w  bom^  esdnsively  by.  the  pallid 
iHTch  of  Rome,  was  anciently  the  designation  of  every  bishop 
Bijigham,  1. 93*  •  ^'> 

.  '  Cave,  143« 
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Roman  bishop  waa  btto^wed  t4)  takle  tilie  preM* 
disbce^  beeauise  bb  see  was  fixed  in  the  anoient 
capital  of  the  empire  \  It  is,  however,  bv&^ 
ciently  evidettt  that  hts  legieil  powera  were  not  in-* 
creased  by  this  anraiigeine&t :  for  even  the  ptei 
hiles  of  the  Italic  dieeetfe  J^ng  refused  to  admit 
his  interference'.  A  similar,  spirit  of  iodepea** 
4ence  was  manifested  by  the  bishops  beyond  thd 
Alps  *•  Still,  the  patriarchal  dignity  was  an  ioi«- 
poftant  advantage  to  a  powerful  and  opulent  pre* 
late,  whose  master  resided  at  a  distance.;  and  it 
appeared  in  the  sequel,  that  it  was  an  adva^tag^ 
which  had  £aUlen  into  bands  eminently  able,  and^ 
ever  on  the  watch  to  improve  it. 
'  It  was  not,  indeed^  I<Hlg  alter  the  departure  of 
the  imperial  court  for  itis  eastern  seat,  before  Italy 
was  again  dignified  by  the  presence  of  her  sove?- 
reign.  In  the  year  364,  the  two  brothers,  VaJietw 
tinian  and  Valend,  divided  the  Rojnan  emf  ire  b^ 
tween  tiiem.  To  the  former  of  these  fell  th^ 
weatem  portion ;  but  the  reasons  which  h^  ren-^ 
dtn^  Milan  the  seat  of  government  durii^  th« 
bte  reigns  still  cpntinuipg  to  operate,  he  ^tar« 
Iflfehed  his  residence  ia  that  city'.    In  the  year 

.    ^  Zonar.  Hist.  III.  8.    (Basil,  1557^      At  the  council  of 

Slialcedon,  holdeti  in  451,  one  of  the  decrees  passed  contains 
e  following  words :  **  The  veasen  why  *the  fiithers  eonfeimi 
■«^  pihiMkget  upoft  th*  see  of  sld  Honie^  wm»  Aat  h  wm  Ait 
imperial  ci^r/'    C«ve,  174^. 

'  See  this  exemplified  by  Cave  in  the  cases  oC  Milan,  (206.) 
Aqnileia*  (210.)  and  Ravenna,  (2U.)  ' 

*  Cave,  218.  et  seq. 
'  OiUmmi,  IL  24^:  . 
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4Mf  the  feeUe  Honoriw,  who  shaved  the  canpiM 
with  hiB  brother  Areadins,  inteDt  uMf  upon  hia 
penonal  security,  traBsferred  the  hnpeml  coqrt 
of  the  western  empire  to  Ravenna;  apkee  which, 
hiriiig^  seated  amimg  maishes  diffieidt  to  be  passed, 
oflbied  a  safe  asylum  from  the  attaeliB  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  This  strong  potion  hence* 
forth  beoame  the  official  metropolis  of  Italy ;  and 
mitil  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Grcek  emperors  entirely  lost  their  footing  i&llmt 
eoatitry,  Ravenna  was  ccmstantly  the  fesidenoe 
either  of  an  exarch  or  a  sovereign  *.  Thus  JRoiqe 
was  kfft,  during  the  period  of  her  subjection  to 
the  ConstantinopoUtan  throne,  with  no  inhabitant 
more  diisrtinguished  than  her  bishop ;  and  her  dti- 
jtpns  moreover  found  in  this  ecclesiastic  th^ir  best 
pMtecticm  agiunst  the  predatory  warriors  by 
whcmr  Italy  was  ovamuL  The  barbarians  of  the 
north  having  embraced  Christianity,  natorally 
tespected  the  most  dignified  minister  of  their  re* 
ligion;  and,  becoming  sensible  of  the  Roman 
bishop's  influence  over  the  people  committed  to 
his  spiritual  guidance,  the  invading  ohieftaias 
were  abo  anxious,  t^nm  political  grounds,  to  cnl* 
tivate  his  friendship '.  While  so  many  circum- 
stances concurred  to  consolidate  the  greatness  of 
the  Papal  see,  its  prelates  were  irritated  and 
alarmed  1^  the  strides  towards  an  univemal  pri* 
macy,  made  under  imperial  patronage  by  the  pa- 
triarchs  of  Constantinople.    These  seeming  ad- 

-  Gibbon,  IV.  53.  '  Moiheitti,  U.  SS. 
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vmatsgm,  however,  gained  by  their  great  eaefewn 
nmi,  did,  in  the  eiid;  only  serve  to  extend,  the  iat- 
fluence  of  the  Roman  bidiops.  For  the  Conkten^ 
tniopolitan  prdates  having  obtained  the  poreoe* 
denee  over  the  patriardia  of  Antiodi  aiid  AkaDaa- 
dria,  these  hitter  impU>red  the  papal  aid  for  the 
vindication  of  their  rights ;  and  thus  was  the  Bo^ 
man  see  invited  to  int^ere  without  the  limiti  of 
its  ancient  jurisdiction  ^  However,  the  bishops 
of*  thie  new  metropolis  continued  thehr  encroach- 
ments ;  and  in  the  year  589,  in  a  synod  convened 
at  Constantinople,  John,  patriarch  of  that  se% 
sumamed,  on  account  of  his  o^traordiiiacy  auste* 
rity,  the  Faster,  obtained  for  hinnelf  and  his  sue* 
cessors,  the  title  of  oecumenical,  or  universid 
bishop  \  The  news  of  this  designation  drew  from 
Pelagius^  the  Roman  pr^latOji  an  angry  medley  of 
menace  and  inveetive;  and  his  sueoessor,  Qf^ 
gory  the  Grreat,  who  had  been  his  agent  at  the 
Cpnstantinopolitan  synod,  pronounced  that  any 
bishop  who  should  adopt  the  designation  of  uni- 
vosali  was  unquestionably  the  psecuisor  of  Anti^ 
ehri6t\  Notwitfastaadnig :  Gr^fory^  denonoia- 
tion,  that  preMte,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
mg,  liad  not  gone  to  his  grave  more  than  about 

twelve  months,  b^eforf;  .Bom&c$  III.  gladly  ao- 

3"  MmImmi,  U.  JIS. 

*  <<  Wicfa  raspaet,  pc^bMg^  to  ttaa  ehy  faiKiig' iIm  1^ 

ihe  mmpittf  wbkk  was  mmSij  slgM  OMb  Rmmmmu^  and 
i»  4*Mii^iiM|."    Cne^Obfiki^waaS;. 

*  Qmg.  OpBt.  lilfe.  vs.  «|Mife.  JO.  oiled  by  Jin  F«Wfw    Binier* 
Mi«im«iiePM|SMciei,lU..saS.    Loud.  1S18. 
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Mpted  from  the  Mu^inary  tyrant  Phocas  ^  wha 
had  qaarrelled  with  the  patriarch  of  ConstantiiKH 
ple^  the  very  title  which  had  lately,  when  aaaumed 
Iqr  A  rival,  been  deemed  so  iin{Mous  and  preeump 
tuoos  at  Rome  \  This  Anticinristian  privilege,  as 
a.  recent  pope  had  designated  it,  appears  to  have 
been  thus  acquired  by  the  Roman  see  in  the  year 
fi06  ^  an  .^och  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal 

.  ^  "  He  was  a^gry,  fierce,  bloody,  ill-iuitured,  debaiiched,  and 
linnieasurably  given  to  wine  and  women ;  so  bad,  that  when  a 
devout  monV  of  that  time  oft  expostulated  witb  God  itk  praye|r» 
why  hii  had  made  him  emperor,  he  was  answered  by  a  voice  frotnr 
beaven,  *  Because  1  could  not  find  a  worse.'  This  nan,  Uking*. 
the  opportunity  of  the  soldiers  mtttinying,  iQvrdered  the  empe- 
ror,  and  possessed  his  throne,  which  he  fil)ed  witfi  blood,  and  the 
most  savage  barbarities."    Cave,  Ch.  Gov.  d^d» 

^  ^'Now  that  title  that  had  so  lately  been  new,  vdn,  proud, 
foolish,  profenc)  wicked,  hypocritical,  presumptuous,  perverse^ 
Uaqphemous,  devilbh,  and  antichristian,  became  in  a  moment 
not  only  warrantable,  but  holy  ^nd  laudable,  being  sanctified  by 
the  apostolic  see."    Ibid.  31^7. 

\*  "  Anno  Christi  606,  indictione  nona,  decimo  quinto  calendas 
martias,  eit  diacono  pontifex  Romanus  creatus  est  Bonifacius, 
ijtts  nominia  tertioa*  Quo  tempore  intercesaenMit  qusedam 
odiorirai  fementa  mter  eundem  Pbocam.  inperatorepi  afcqua 
Qyrlacum  patriarcham  Constantinopolitanum.  Hinc  iptur  la 
Cyriacum  Phocas  exacerbatus  in  ejus  odium  imperiali  edicto 
sancivit,  noxnen  universalis  decere  Romanam  tantummodo  eccle- 
itam,  tanqnam*  qute  caput  esset  omnium  ecclesiarum,  solique 
convenire  Romano  pontifici,  non  autem  episcopo  Constantinopo- 
litano  qui  sibi  illud  usurpare  praesumerat."  (Banm.  Aonal. 
A.D.606«citedby  Mr.  Faber,  on  the  Prophecies,  1. 275.)  The 
authorities  aasigned  by  Baraoius  for  tbia  aiatement  are,  eoaord^ 
ing  to  Mr.  Faber,  "  Anastasiua  and.  Paulua  Diacenus,  thelbiiaef 
of  whom  floerished  in  the  ninth,  and  Uit  latter  tntke  ei^j^idiMn- 
lury.*'    To  thcsc^  Archbishop. Usher  adds.othec  aatborttiea  iir 
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of  attentioil  as  beiiig^that  ia  which,  it  is'^neTidlf 
8upp€N3ed,  the  Papacy  obtained  what  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  legal  daim'to  thie  primacy  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire  as  then  existing. 

WhHe  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  capital  werd 
dexterously  iayailing  themselves  of  every  political 
event  likely  to  augment  the  grandeur  of  their  see, 
they  acquired  fOr  themselves  a  high  degree  of 
popularity,  by  gradually  giving  such  a  form  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  as  is  calculated  to  captivate' 
the  heart  of  man.  Under  their  guidance,  the  Ro- 
man Church,  after  no  long  interval  from  Constan^^ 
tine's  conversion,  assumed  the  least  offensive  fisar 
tures  of  the  Paganism  which  she  had  superseded. 
The  places  appropriated  to  public  worship  were 
once  more  decorated  by  visible  objects,  which  all 
men  treated  with  reverence,  and  which  the  vulgar 
eateamed  worthy  of  religious  hoBOunu  the  cross  % 

b»  work,  ^  De  ChriiU  EocL  Suecen.  ec  St«tu."  IS :  and  M  the 
Beoaofi  bisbops  are  knovni  to  have  borne  the  title  of  UntTenat 
in  ihe  foUoiwiBg  century,  it  ia  not  probable  that  they  awtnaad 
that  designhtioo  mneb  later  than  Ae  timelMaiined  to  die  aH^ged 
gianft  of  Phocaa.  Upon  the  whole»  iherefiilie,  there  axe  Mftiifcc  ■ 
|ary  waaani  for  aoqniasciBg  in  the  atalenifnt  wbicbBaroniiiif 

Perhapa  it  a  not  unworthy  of  reoiarkt  diat  an  escayatien.  fe* 
cantly  made  around  the  bise  of  a'  eokunn  in  Boaie»  which  Ihd 
entiquariea  had  k»g  been  at  a  loaa  to  appropffiite»  hea  hiov^ 
to  light  an  ioseriptioii,  ahewiog  that»  to  the  hononr  of  ihe  tgrnuH 
Phocaa,.  Che  coliimn  in  question  waa  dedicated* 

*  **  Whcb  oroiaea  eane  fintt  to  be.aet  in  ehurchaab  m  neieMQt 
$0  be  detefmined.  That  they  weieeot  in  iwe  ibr  theMaeeftni 
agei^  aeiMaa.evJden^  aneegh  from  the  aileoee  of  aU  the  writara  <tt 
thote  tiiQe%  mi  &w  EiMebiii%  who  \im  fieqi^air  ^Ncaiioii  It 
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iitti^ge8  of  the  .iomte^  honoumd  teaibft  of  tnaf *' 

dMNiilK  'labittdy  the.  chardiei  of  .Coottnattne  and  odwn^  bat 
never  once  mentions  a  croatf  ereeted  in  Aenii  though  he  spteltn 
fir^uendy  of  crosses  set  up  in  other  public  phuxsy  as  a  learned 
writer  (Dalkeus  de  Cult.  Relig.  1.  5.  c.  8.  p.  773.)  has  judi- 
ciously observed  out  of  him,  who  thinks  they  began  not  to  be 
set  up  in  dmrehes  tiQ  after  Qxe  year  540/'  (Bingbam,  Christ. 
Antiq.  i.  544.)  It  is  evideat  fiNm  Minucius  Pdiz,  who  pttib»« 
Uy  mote  la  die  third  centmyi  that,  in  bis  days«  Christiaaa  paid 
no  honour  to  crosses.  "  Cruces  etiam  nee  colimusi  nee  opta- 
mus«"     Min.  Fel.  Lugd.  Bat.  167^3,  p.  £84. 

'  tt  appears  that  Minucius  Felix  knew  nothing  of  images  in 
dkurehes  t  4be  Pagan  ohjeetor  in  his  work  is  made  to  ask  re^ 
sfflstittg  the  Oinsdaasy  '*  Cur  aoUa  neta  aimniaeni  habentf* 
([}.  9!L)  In  the  ooutse  of  (he  pious  and  rational  regies  given 
by  the  author  to  this^  among  the  other  objections  brought  finc^ 
ward^  ia  the  following  account  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
fieathens  originally  placed  images  in  their  temples :  **  Dum 
rtges  sues  eolunt  x«ligiose,  dmn  defunetos  eos  desiderant  itt 
imaginibui  vidace^  dam  gawiunt  edruaoi  nenoriaa  in  stacoai 
detinere,  iocra  facta  nuU  qiuB  fiemnt  adnanpia  tolatku" 
(p.  l§r.)  This  ia  undonblctty  Ae  ov^  of  Pagan  idolatfy^ 
Tiw  more  enUgfatened  kealliena.adnsitiied,  that  tMr  gods  kad 
Msa  kaenaien^  they  weve^  in  tet^  the  mwaiieis  of  that  higUy-^ 
iwnaed  Aunilyy  whidif  undev  Di^isa  protoetion,  had  riddeH 
saoandy  m  tbs  atkf  during  ihe  awlbl  pesiod  of  the  luiveftal  da^ 
kigow  That  theif  desenadaBls  ahoidd  tmeta  their  memoHmt 
erect  statues  in  their  honour^  and  even  desire  their  paayers  aftsa 
tiMir  Mwmd  from  (ho  ovcfa,  waa  naiaaal.  The  indo^enoe, 
iNNraWy  of  tlsMO  fMbngalad  to  a]l«he  ddunona  andsfboaftina-^ 
#iaa  ##  g»gadism»  •  Siaattr  iMia^  led,  ia  a»  ago  snbaaqnent 
I04talt'0f  Miaueias,  to  iho  efoeeicn  of  faiagqa  in  Christiatf 
churches.  The  aapetstillauir  of  it  tt^ht  oven  be  ihe  pious^ 
&mgti^  fkemeOHtrfi  and  hoped  ft>f  tfao pnyon  of  diat  ^<  imAIo 
nmf  dt  ttHMyia,**  wMck  acteafs  the  ftrSiimpba  <tf  the  Ctoap^; 
wit  ootsflnenmiitive  Dgwesf  ouoa  mtiouMMedi  soon  iMuiv^d  the 
mniMpH#tlig  ttigar  ?  and  an  attioeB  desire  for  the  pmyevs  of 
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ftyraV  met  the  teyes  of  then  wko  esteied  flie 
chnrchetf,  and  r^ved  their  minds  from  the  a|H 
prehetiflion  of  encoantering  it  seirice  pmrdy  spi^ 
ritmd.  During  the  dirine  offices,  fhehr  nostrib 
were  sdnted,  as  m  Pagan  times,  hy  the  grate&il 
odour  of  nicense\  gay  processions,  and  jojono 

departed  worMmt  led^  by  aa  emj  tenutioBi  to  direct  mppKq^i 
tiMi  iddrawed  to  tfaem.  The  preciee  period  at  wliieh  symbo.^ 
liad  objects  were  admitted  into  churcheB,  cannot  probably  be 
ascertaihed.  Dr.  Cave  says,  tbat  there  is  not  "  any  one  just  and 
good  authority  to  prove,  that  imagea  were  either  worshipped  or 
need  t A  churches  for  neitr  upon  fodr  hundred  yeantf  a^t  Christ'^ 
(PrinoMve  Chsistnni^,  146.  Looi.  1#7S.)  How«m»  piototii 
appear  to  have  ftNuid  their  way  into  churchei  at  an  earlier  datef 
fer  at  the  council  holden  at  Illiberis,  in  Spain,  about  the  yeai 
305,  (Du  Pin,  Hist,  de  TEgl.  en  abr.  11. 207.)  one  of  the  canons 
piovided,'that  **  no  pictures  ought  to  be  m  the  church,  nor  that 
diy  fting  that  is  woMhipped  ind  adored  sbeold  be  painted  upM 
thar  wfltSa."  (Cave,  Prim.  Cfar.  1474  '<^  The  uae,  snd  even  the 
worsh^  of  images,  was  fimdy  established  beibie  the  end  of  the 
sixth  eentnry."    Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  VI.  1 74. 

'  In  the  fourth  century  churches  were  commonly  built  upon 
ipots  in  jrhich  a  martyr  had  been  buried  $  or  when  socAi  a  spo( 
WW  ia  m  koKlaiy  pfaect  the  itiayfyt'a  rmate  wetO'tmiiftMd  is 
a iMighfcoariiy  towui  and  there  a  cfauroli was baill cHwrt^eiai 
These  remains  were  not,  however,  placed  above-ground  untQ 
the  tenth  century ;  nor  did  they  receive  any  devotional  honours 
omS  after  the  time  of  St.  Austfai,  (BinglMn,  Cl».  Aaii(.  Ili 
4Sl.}  wh0  died  in  4^0.  (Df.  Rees^a  Cydopssdia,  art  Aug;) 
Real  or'pMtendied  rdica  of  msetyini  were,  how^^er,  leKgim^^ 
pffcaenred  by  eupersdtious  individuala  before  fit  Aasda'a  tkaei 
(nngiMun^  II.  450.) 

^  ^  There  are  no  footsteps  of'(eens6ra  aad  iusasse)  hi  iImi 
three  ftrtt  agee  of  the  ehureh."  Fumb  Bvagrhia  wo  leans,  tea 
**  golden  eensers,  as  well  as  golden  crosses^  were  gtvenbyChoa- 
roea  to  the  church  at  Conatantiaoplei    By  wkdi  we  nay  guess 
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hoKdays,  rendered  the  profession  of  ihdr  reUgiort 
an  agreeable  relaxation  from  the  toil  of  businesa^ 
or  the  monotony  of  idleness.  But  while  Christ 
tians  were  exhibiting  these  marks  of  a  confoAnity 
with  the  usages  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  the 
enemies  of  their  faith  looked  on  with  scorn*  and» 
charged  them  with  a  gross  dereliction  of  their 
avowed  principles.  Not  only  did  the  despised 
race  of  Israel  heap  these  reproaches  upon  the  fd^K 
lowers  of  Jesus,  but  also  the  disciples  of  Maho- 
met, who  were  every  day  becoming  more  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  loudly  declared,  that  those 
who  professed  to  trust  in  the  Gospel  had  shame^ 
fully  departed  from  its  purity  *.  This  increasing 
toad  of  obloquy  induced  some  of  the  eastern  di* 
vines  to  consider  the  nature  of  image-worship, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ;  and#. 
in  consequence  of  their  representations,  an  impe^ 
rial  edict*"  ordered  the  removal  of  the  venerated' 
figures  from  the  churches.  The  execution  of  thi^ 
edict  was  violently  resisted,  especially  in  Rome ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  the  dauntless  spirit  of  ano- 
ther emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurian,  to  insist  upon  the: 


lk4t  etoMM  And  oensen  were  the  product  of  o«e  tnd  the  spiniet 
Age»  «nd  came  into  the  ehureb  together."  (BiAgh»iii«  L  SOfi,) 
It  mfpekn^  therefore,  that  we  ie«tt  Iqofc  fbr  the  kitroductioti  of 
inecose  enionfg  Christians  exactly  When  we  might  reasonaUy  ex- 

4 

pect  to  find  it,  immediately  afVer  great  numbers  of  men,  Pugfins 
Mthrin  heart  and  babit»»  foUovited  ^  example  set  to  them  in  che 
highest  quarter,  and  became  members  of  the  visible  church. 
.   <  MoAeim^  II.  26U 
•   ^.  Iseuadhy  Phiiippj|eu8  B|b^nes,in  7 IS.    Ibid.  f60» .    _ 
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6liservatace  of  an  order  so  agreeable  to  the  re- 
corded  Word  of  God^  but  so  distasteful  to  the 
bulk  of  the  peo{de.  However,  Xeo's  hostility 
to  their  &vourite  images^  occasioned  the  revolt  of 
his  Italian  subjects,  who,  encouraged  by  the  Ro- 
man bishop,  Gregory  11.  threw  off  the  yoke  of  im 
Iconclast  emperor  ] ;  nor  ever  again  did  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna  own  a  regular  obedience  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  throne.  By  means  of  this 
successful  rebellion  Rome  became  free,  and  she 
wilUngly  consented  to  entrust  with  the  chief  di- 
rection of  her  affidrs,  those  prelates  long  her  most 
distinguished  inhabitants,  who  had  shewn  them- 
selves so  able  to  interfere  in  political  affiiirs  with 
success,  and  whose  professional  influence  was 
embarked  in  the  maintenance  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem dear  to  the  affections  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  However,  Leo's  son,  Constantine,  upon 
whom,  in  derision,  the  firiends .  of  image-worship 
beirtowed  the  nick-name  of  Copronymus  °',  un- 

*  Zonaras  sayi, "  that  Gregory  did  not  exoommiinicate  and  re- 
nounce his  sovereign  before  he  had  ofWn  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  letters,  to  turn  him  from  his  hatred  4^  Oodt  and  to  persuade 
him  to  change  his'  mind  as  to  worshipping  images ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  merely  attempting  to  wash  a  blackamoor 
white.*'     III.  86. 

"  Or,  Foul^tke-foni,  from  an  accident  said  to  have  happened 
at  his  baptism.  Zonaras,  punning  upon  the  father's  name  Leo, 
says,  that  "  the  whelp  was  more  savage  than  his  parent."  (dd.) 
It  should  be  observed,  that  the  dirty  trifle  recorded  of  Constan- 
tine, was  probably  connected  with  his  name,  merely  from  som^e 
image- worshipper's  vtdgar  malice ;  for  dthough  he  was  baptized 
in  the  great  church  at  Constantinople,  Zonaras  only  ventures  to 
introduce  the  contemptible  tale  with  Xcytrai. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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deterred  by  the  difficulties  which  his  father  hiid 
encountered,  resolutely  proceeded  in  the  work  of 
purging  the  churches  from  objects  which  had 
brought  so  much  discredit  upon  the  Christian 
profession.  But  he  acted  with  greater  caution 
than  the  late  emperor.  In  754  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  not  only  the 
worship,  but  also  the  use  of  images,  was  solemnly 
condemned ".  More  than  twenty  yews,  however, 
before,  Gregory  III.  had  convened  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  which  these  objects  of  popular  venera- 
tion were  pronounced  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
every  man  who  was  not  accursed "* ;  and  Gregory's 
successor  did  not  choose  to  abandon  a  principle 
so  fascinating  to  human  natmre,  at  the  bidding*  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  fiithers.  An  opportunity 
of  rescinding  this  obnoxious  decree  was  afibrded 
by  the  ambitious  and'  pnoflignte  Irene's  accession 
to  the  regency  of  the  Greek  -empire.  This  un- 
principled fbmale,  being  anxious  to  consolidate 
her  own  power  during  her  son's  minority,  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  the  rebellious  see  <tf  Rome ; 
and,  in  concert  with  its  bishop,  Adrian  I.  assem- 

0 

"  Zoiuuras  admits,  that  many  bishops  were  present  at  thia 
councilf  but  says  that  they  were  unholy  men ;  and  he  seems  not 
at  all  inclined  to  consider  it  as  cecumenici^y  nor  will  he  admit 
that  any  thing  was  done  in  it  except  according  to  the  emperor's 
pleasure.  There  were,  in  fact,  $$S  bishops  at  this  CQuncil.  Da 
Pin,  II.  540. 

""  Usser.  de  Christian.  Eccles.  Successione  et  Statu.    Lond.- 
1687,  p.  SO. 
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bled  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  the  year  787  ^ 
This  agsembly  rendered  important  services  to  the 
papacy.  It  recognised  the  title  of  universal  b^^ 
shop  as  belonging  to  the  occupant  of  the  Roman 
see'i ;  it  admitted  .the  authority  of  what  is  called 
apoatolical  tradition^  in  matters  of  faith ' ;  it  esta^ 
fattshed  the  right  of  images  to  an  inferior  kind  of 
worship ;  it  aDowed  the  intercession  of  saints ;  it 
approved  t^  burning  of  incense^  and  the  lighting 
of  tapers^  before  images ;  it  annulled  all  elections 
of  bishops  or  priests  made  by  princes ;  it  ordered 
that  no  church  should  be  consecrated  unless  relics 
were  placed  in  it;  it  ranked  all  works  against 
jniage<-worship  among  heretical  books '.  These 
decisions^  however^  encountered  a  vident  o^po*- 
aition  in  the  Christian  world.  The  iUostrious 
Ckatrkmagne,  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of 
France,  took  the  lead  in  the  attacks  made  upon 


^  Du  Pin,  Histoire  d«  TEglise  en  Abr6g$.  Parif,  MM,  11. 
Ml. 

^  Faber  on  the  Prophecies,  I.  276,  note.  Du  Pin  lajrs,  that 
£he  papal  legates  took  precedence,  at  this  cotincil,  of  Taraaint, 
patriardi  of  Constantinoj^.  '*  In  iioovo^aXfi^  sancienda  oonapi- 
vatione  fiKta^  post  longaai  do  primatii  conoertatioi&em,  facU  $mt 
amUi  ktUr  sue  PUaku  ei  Herodes :  et  iUud  usarpari  cceptimiy 
at  ambo  epiacopi,  Romanua  scilicet  et  Constantinopolitanua, 
OEScunienici  et  Universales  appellarentur ;  hie  quidem  Univer- 
salis Patriarcha,  ille  vero  Universalis  Papa.  Solo  Romano  pon- 
tifice  Pap^fMnuen,  quod  ante  omnibus  commune  eral;  epfsoopis, 
retinente."    Usser.  de  Success.  30. 

'  "  As  being  a  necessary  principle  to  support  the  worship  of 
images."  Allix  on  the  Ghurcbea  of  the  Albigvnses.  Oxf.  1812 1. 
p.  91. 

•  Du  Pin,  II.  543. 
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the  deutero-Nicehe  fathers.  He  caused  a  work; 
in  four  books,  to  be  published  in  his  name,  hence 
ciEdled  the  Caroline  books,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  the  veneration  of  images  is  unau- 
thorised, and  likely  to  bring  about  intolerable 
evils.  This  work,  being  presented  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  drew  from  that  prelate  a  reply;  but  his 
arguments  went  for  nothing  beyond  the  Alps.  A 
council  wai3  holden  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  in 
794,  at  which  the  honours  paid  to  images  were 
unanimously  condemned  \ 

The  Roman  bishops  having  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  around 
them,  by.  declaring  that  the  veneration  of  images^ 
though,  from  some  unassigned  cause,  not  en* 
couraged  by  even  the  slightest  hint  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  undoubtedly  of  Apostolical  institu* 
tion;  omitted  nothing  which  appeared  likely  to 
secure  them  in  their  new  position.  Gregory  XL 
had  been  fortified  in  his  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Iconclast  Leo,  by  his  vicinity  to  Luitprand,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  a  prince  who  ruled  with  ability 
all  the  north  of  Italy,  who  revered  images,  and 
who  readily  undertook  to  support  their  cause  by 
marching  his  forces  into  the  exarchate  of  Ra* 
venna.  The  Lombard's  object  in  this  movement 
was  not,  however,  the  mere  protection  of  the 
images  and  their  admirers :  he  had  also  an  eye 

'  Du  Pin,  IL  547.  From  Moiheitn  we  learn,  that  this  coun- 
cil of  Francfort,  so  hononrable  to  Charlemagne,  and  to  the  West, 
was  attended  by  three  hundred  bishops,  and  that  their  reproba^ 
don  of  images  was  unanimous.    Eccl.  Hist.  II.  267. 
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towards  the  transfer  of  the  Romaiis  and  the  other 
Italians  subjected  to  the  Greeks,  to  his  own  more 
orthodox  government.  But  nothing  .was  fieurther 
from  the  wishes  of  Gregory  III.  who  had  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  papal  chair,  than  to  exchange  a 
master  at  a  distance,  for  one  enthroned  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  Accordingly,  when  he  found  that 
the  zealous  Lombard  was  equally  determined  to 
establish  the  images  upon  their  pedestals,  and 
himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Rome;  Gregory's 
loyalty  revived,  and  he  pressed  upon  the  people 
the  AvAj  of  remaining  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  ancient  prinees,  the  Constimtinppolitan  em* 
perors.  These  monarchs,  however,  wae  not  th^ 
in  a  condition  to  render  any  effective  aid  to  thinr 
now  dutiful  subjects,  and  Grc^gory  saw  plainly, 
that  unless  relief  could  be  obtained  from  some 
ether  quarter,  the  Roman  bishop  must  at  last  in« 
evitably  become  no  more  than  the  most  dignified 
ecclesiastic  in  the  Lombardic  kingdom  '• 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  mortifying  anticipa^ 
tion,  Gregory  wrote  urgeant  letters  to  Charles 
Martel,  who  ruled  the  Franks  with  a  sort  <^  de- 
legated authority^  and  who  had  acquired  inunense 
renown  by  checking,  in  a  decisive  engagement 
the  design  of  overrunning  Europe  entertained  by 
the  Saracens.  This  illustrious  captain  was  soli-* 
cited  to  accept  the  Italian  dominions  lately  pos* 
sessed  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  intreated  to  suc- 

*  RiM  and  Progress  of  the  Papal  Power,  from  the  French  of 
ihe  Abbe  VertoL  LoncL  1737.  p.  10. 
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cour  the  Rranan  see,  ''  lest  St  Peter  should  here^ 
after  refuse  to  let  him  pass  through  the  portals 
of  heaven  \^  Charles  so  tar  noticed  these  OYer<« 
tuies  as  to  persuade  Luitprand^  his  ally,  to  sns* 
pend  farther  operations  against  the  Romans,  and 
that  prince,  during  the  short  remains  of  his  life> 
occasioned  but  little  more  uneasiness  in  the  an-< 
eient  capital  of  the  West  However,  in  the  same 
year,  741,  death  removed  from  the  world's  trai^ 
sient  and  tvouUed  sc^ne,  the  Isauriaa  Leo, 
Charles  Martel,  and  Gregory,  the  Roman  bishop. 
Zachary  succeeded  the  last,  and  as  the  Lombards 
again  assumed  a  posture  of  ofibi^e,  he  found 
himself  interested  in  rendering  more  intimate  hia 
predeeessoi^s  connection  with  the  oourt  of  France. 
In  thai  country  Pepin  the  Short  had  inherited 
the  power  of  his  father,  Charles  MarteL  These 
diMinguished  persons,  known  as  Mayora  of  the 
Falace  ^  possessed  all  the  substantial  of  royalty, 
but  Pepin  sighed  for  its  name ;  and  he  reasoned, 
that  under  the  Roman  bishop's  advice,  which  i# as 
highly  respected  throughout  the  West,  he  might 
venture  to  despoil  the  helpless  descendant  of 
Clovis,  of  that  wreck  of  anee^torial  greatnesa 
which  still  Mngered  about  hi»  person.  Accord- 
ingly, an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nation,  which  dewired  the  opiniona 
of  the  learned  there,  as  ta  whether  the  Franka 


*  Vertot,  14. 

^  OrigmaUy  domestic  officers,  now  "  become  ministers  of  the 
witioD»  and  masters  of  the  prince."    Gibbon/  di.  5^. 
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mighty  with  a  safe  consdence^  violate  their  en- 
gagement to  sach  an  useless  phantom  of  royalty 
as  Chiideric  their  king,  in  &vour  of  an  able  and 
active  officer,  who  really  governed  the  nation '  ? 
The  question  was  answeied  in  the  affirmative; 
and  Pepin,  armed  with  the  qfunion  of  the  Roman 
oasuists,  accepted  the  erown  whioh  was  tendered 
to  him  at  an  .assembly  of  the.  states  of  France, 
holden  at  Soissons^  in  761.  It  soon  became  his 
turn  to  requite  the  services  for.  which  he  was  in^ 
debted  to  the  Roman  seej  .Astglph^i  was  now  od 
the  ihrbne  of  Lombardy, .  an^  he  senewdd*  the  de^ 
signs  of  his  predecessors  upon  Rome.  Stephen 
II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair^  and  to 
the  policy  of  former  bishops^  finding  his  hopes  of 
temporal  power  in  a  very  precarious  state,  then 
resolved  to  negociate  witili  Pepin  in  person.  He 
accordingly  travelled  into  France,  where  he  was^ 
received  with  great  .distindtion,  and  visited,  as  he 
dadaved,  by  St  Peter,  St.  Piml,  St.  Dedis,  and 
some  oeleatial  attendatits,  whose  dress  and  man-« 
ners  he  described  witlLgteat  minuteness,  add  who- 
desired  him  to  build  an  altar  in  the  church  dedi-^ 
cated  tOithd  saint  l^st  mentioned.  The  order  was 
punotuaUy  obeyed,  and  on  th^  day  in  which  the 
new  t,  altar .  was  consecrated^ . .  Stephen  .  cr> wned 
itfoa  it  anew  Pepin   and   his  qoeen :  he  also 


M4 
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It  was  the  custom  in  that  age  to  coosult  the  popes,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  pre-eminence  of  their  see,  hut  becaosi^  Che 
<de^  of  RoifM^  passcid  ftv  tho  nost  leamedir  and  the  best  read 
in  the  kws  of  the  dwrek ;  atod  itf  this  grand  offidr  the  pope  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  casuist  in  the  Chclsiian  world**' 
Vertot.  16.  • 
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crowned  the  king's  two  sons,  and  he  even  ven- 
tured to  thunder  oirt  an  excommudication  against 
any  who  should  presume  to  disturb  the  sucoes- 
aion  as  thus  established  \  These  were  very  grate* 
fill  boons  to  the  reigning  family,  for  Pepin  had  an 
elder  brother,  now  in  a  monastery,  but  the  father 
of  sons,. who  might  fairly  challenge  as  good  a 
right  to  the  throne  as  their  more  fortunate  cou- 
sins. In  return  for  these  services,  Pepin  marched 
an  army  into  Italy,  and  besieging  Astolpho  in 
Pavia,  his  c^»ital,  extorted  from  him  a  prcmiise 
to  put  Stephen  in  possession  of  the  Exijrdiate* 
Upon  this  concession  the  French  hastily  with- 
drew, heing  anxious  to  pass  the  Alps  before  the 
snows  of  winter  should  shut  them  in.  Astolphoy 
thus  relieved  from  a  formidable  invasion,  moved 
his  forces,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  enemy, 
upon  Rome,  invested  that  city,  and  insisted  that 
the  bishop,  as  the  author  of  his  late  disgrace, 
should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  The  Romans, 
howev^,  gallantly  kept  their  assailants  at  bay, 
and  Stephen  despatched  earnest  entreaties  for 
succour  to  his  French  allies.  He  coiynred  Pepin 
'^  in  the  name  of  God,  by  the  glorified  Virgin,  by 
St.  Peter,  who  made  him  king,  to  accomplish  tfaM^ 
great  work  for  whidi  he  was  predestinated,  to 
which  he  was  called,  and  through  which  he  would 
be  justified  ^"    As  immediate  attention  was  not 

*  Vertot.  28. 

^  ."  Id  this  manoer  did  the  pope  apply  the  awful  my8feerie»  of 
graoe  and  predestination  to  the  advancement  of  hie  temporal 
power."    Ibid.  85{. 
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paid  to  this  application,  it  was  soon  followed  hy 
another.  This  was  a  paper  picked  up  somewhere 
in  Rome,  and  thought  to  have  dropped  from  the 
clouds ;  it  was  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  king, 
the  royal  family,  the  nobles,  the  people,  and  the 
armies  of  France ;  all  of  whom  were  admonished, 
if  they  wished  to  escape  from  eternal  fire,  to  re-' 
Heve  Rome  without  delay.  St.  Peter^s  name  was 
affixed  to  this  production,  and  it  was  considered 
to  be  in  that  Apostle's  hand*writing  %  reasons 
sufficient  to  conduct  Pepin  into  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  such  an  army  as  forced  Astolpho  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  which  he  had  made  in  the  former  year. 
Rome,  with  the  surrounding  territories,  were  then 
made  over  to  her  bishop  to  hold  as  a  fief  from  the 
French  crown  ^  and  the  victorious  Pepin  returned 
into  his  own  dominions. 

The  Lombards  being  thus  again  left  to  them- 
selves, evaded,  under  different  pretexts,  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  their  engagements ;  and  when 
Charlemagne  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fistther 
Pepin,  he  was  earnestly  conjured  to  foUow  that 
monarch's  example  in  protecting  the  Roman  see. 
Having,  however,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Lombardy,  and  even  married  into  his  &- 
mily%  a  considerate  time  elapsed  before  the 

*  *'  It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  this  pontiff  could  have 
carried  artifice  and  fiction  to  so  gveat  a  height,  if  his  letters  were 
not  still  extant."     Vertot.  S3. 

*  Ibid.  84. 

*  Stephen  III.,  bishop  of  Rome,  '*  represented  this  alliance 
as  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  the  Lombards,  as  a  nation,  con- 
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mighty  sovereign  of  France  could  be  induced  to 
co-operate  in  the  plans  of  papal  policy.  At  lengthy 
however,  Charlemagne  finding  in  the  Lombards  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  his  own 
designs^  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  overthrew  their  kingdom  ^  He  then 
confirmed  and  augmented  his  father's  benefactions 
to  the  Roman  see^  but  he  was  careful  to  preserve 
Ha  bishops  in  strict  subserviency  to  his  own  so- 
vereign authority  ^  as  king  of  Italy  and  patrieiaa 
of  Rome ;  dignities  which  he  formally  assumed 
before  his  departure  for  France.  In  a  subsequent 
visit  to  his  Italian  territories  he  was  saluted  by 
the  gmteful  Romans  and  their  bishop,  Empeior 
of  the  West*";  and  thus  in  his  person  were  revived 
the  pretensions  of  the  ancient  Caesars.  However, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  successors,  whether 
French  or  German,  made  the  former  capital  the 
seat  of  imperial  dominion*    That  interesting  and 


[e»  perfidious,  iofectcd  with  the  lepnt  j,  and  unworthy 
of  the  alliance  of  the  nohle  aod  illuttrious  house  of  France.  He 
added,  hy  wresting  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  views, 
that,  hy  the  law  of  God,  all  alliances  of  marriage  with  strangers 
were  prohibited ;  which  was  true  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  unbeliering  idolatrona  nations,  hut  eouM  never 
be  appUcaUe  to  Christian  princes,  with  whom,  auch  alIiaiOBi» 
on  the  contrary,  serve  for  the  support  of  peace."    Vertot.  38. 

'  In  774.  (Ibid.  46.)  the  Lombards,  *' towards  the  end  of  the 
aixth  century,  possessed  themselves  of  that  part  of  Italy  extend- 
ing from  the  Alps  to  Tuscany  inclusively."    Ibid.  3. 

s  "  His  officers  repealed  the  particular  decrees  made  by  the 
popes  with  regard  to  their  vassals."    Ibid.  47. 

^  On  Christmas  day,  800.     Ibid.  49. 
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venerable  city  was  still  confided  to  the  goveniH 
ment  of  her  bishop,  now  become  the  most  digai* 
fied  feudatory  of  the  restored  empire,  with  a  be** 
nefioe  extending  over  the  regions  once  ruled  by 
the  Grecian  exarchs.  Thus  the  services  whkh  it 
had  rendered  to  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings 
obtained  for  the  papal  see  an  ample  endowment 
of  temporal  power ;  and  its  bishops  were  hence* 
forth  enabled  to  dazzle  the  numerous  visitanta 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  West  to  the  sewn 
oelebrated  hills,  not  only  by  the  spectacle  of 
greater  refinement  and  more  imposing  religious 
solemnities  than  were  elsewhere  to  be  seen,  but 
also  by  the  fascinating  display  of  princely  mag-* 


The  bishops  of  Rome  thus  become  finidatory 
sovereigns,  were  aided  in  their  plan  of  subjecting 
aH  the  western  churches  to  their  own,  by  the  po^ 
lilical  constitution  of  the  states  around  them. 
The  Gothic  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  obtained,  hy 
means  of  military  violence,  the  fruits  of  other 
men'is  peaceful  industry,  would  not  allow  to  their 
leaders  any  thing  more  than  the  best  share  of  the 
spoils,  and  the  first  place  in  their  deliberative 
asaemUies^  Monardbies  indeed,  nominally,  were 
fiMmdedv  but  >they  bore*  very  ^little  resemblance^ 
either  to  tiie  Roman  government  which  they  su** 
perseded,  or  to  those  i  orimtal  despotisms  which 
have  subsisted  >  froaa  the  earliest  periods.  In 
tEuth,  the  European  statea,  during  the  middle 
agei^  were  rather  aristocvatic  than  kiogly.    The. 
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unwarlike  population,  which  sank  under  the 
northern  irruptions,  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  villanage,  and  the  fierce  invaders  became  a 
body  of  nobles,  who  never  forgot  that  to  their 
swords,  or  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  the  king 
was  indebted  for  his  throne,  as  well  as  themselves 
for  their  estates.  He  obtained  his  elevation 
merely  as  the  ablest  or  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  a  martial  confederacy,  and  in  that 
condition  his  companions  in  arms,  and  their  de- 
isoendants,  were  determined  to  retain  him.  A 
sovereign,  whose  prerogatives  and  resources  were 
so  strictly  limited,  found  himself  unable  to  adopt 
any  vigorous  system  of  policy,  either  foreign  or 
domestic :  he  could  not  even,  without  consider- 
able difficulty,  maintain  his  superiority  over  the 
haughty  nobles.  Princes  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion could  hardly  fail,  if  it  were  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  ease,  to  struggle  for  the  en- 
largement of  their  narrow  privileges.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  all  men  are  tenacious  of  their  pos- 
sessions, would  the  great  vassals  of  a  feudal  king 
ever  cease  to  resist  his  encroachments  upon  their 
acquired  or  hereditary  franchises.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  picture  presented  by  the  Gothic  na- 
tions of  Europe  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
middle  ages.  On  one  side,  the  prince  ever  upon 
the  watch  to  acquire  an  effective  ascendancy  in 
the  state,  on  the  other,  a  nobility  equally  alive  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  cherished  rights.  Nothing 
ia  more  evident  than  the  political  weakness  of 
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communities  agitated  by  the  constant  assertion  of 
such  irreconcilable  pretensions  *• 

While,  however,  the  feudal  monarchies  around 
it  were  a  prey  to  disunion  and  turbul^oe,  the 
papacy,  organised  upon  principles  widely  differ- 
ent, was  ever  acquiring  wealth  and  power.  The 
Roman  bishop  was  consteained  to  admit  no  em- 
barrassing pretensions  on  the  part  of  those  most 
nearly  approaching  him.  He  was  considered  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  an  apostle  to  whom 
was  committed,  according  to  the  opinion  which 
graduaUy  prevailed  in  the  West,  an  authority  over 
his  brethren,  and  the  privilege  of  regulating  the 
jBock  of  Christ;  exalted  prerogatives,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  descended  to  those  whooccu* 
pied  his  chair.  Such  assertions,  urged  with  bold- 
ness, ability,  and  perseverance,  in  any  age,  would 
be  implicitly  received  by  a  considerable  number 
of  men :  in  a  period  of  ignorance  and  intellectual 
grossness,  coming  too,  as  they  did^  from  the  great 
seat  of  learning,  refinement,  and  reputed  sanc- 
tity, they  could  not  fail  of  making  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  public  mind.  That  impres- 
sion received  no  inconsiderable  aid  by  the  policy, 
in  matters-  deemed  religious,  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Her  exertions  were  not  limited 
to  the  rooting  in  the  heart  of  man  of  those  pure 
and  spiritual,  those  sublime  yet  severe  truths^ 
which  the  Gospd  offers  to  reluctant  human  na* 

'  See  this  subject  illastrated  in  Dr.  Robertson's  ''  View  of  die 
State  of  Europe,"  prefixed  to  bit  History  of  Charles  V. 
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taver  ^  die  fmuidatioii  of  all  the  diga^  f6r 
it  can  hope  on  earth,  all  the  h^^piness  whidb  it 
ten  exp&it  in  heaven :  on  the  contrary^  she  in- 
▼estedt  leficfl  and  other  teifies  with  a  superstidoua 
impwtaiMie;  she  enconraged  tboM  who  entered 
die  tenq>les  of  the  ^  living  God"  to  venerate  the 
perishaUe  and  senseless,  yet  gaudy  and  seducing 
products  of  man's  ingenuity ;  she  fed  the  morhid 
flame  of  gloomy  fanaticism  hy  extolling  needlese 
privations,  self-inflicted  torments,  and  unnatuial 
itestraints.  Thus  were  the  Roman  bishops  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  Church,  in  which  the  trifler,  the 
idolater,  and  the  ascetic,  found  every  thing  that  he 
eould  desire.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  influence 
of  such  prelates  should  rapidly  extend  in  an  un^ 
Miiniring  age.  Its  extension  aleo  was  powedoQy 
aided  by  the  sanction  of  their  authority,  which 
they  readily  yielded  to  every  political  enterprise 
likidy  to  augment  the  grandeur  of  their  see.  The 
perpetual  occunrence  of  such  opportunities  fof 
their  interfierence,  at  length,  rendered  them  in 
eflhctthe  most  powerfid  potentates  in  Europe* 
N«r,  when  any  porince  ventiured  to  dispute  theii^ 
antilority,  did  the  thiraideni,  in  \iriiich  he  was^  r^ 
tiined  by  his.  own  nobilifay ,.  allow  him  to  come  off 
victorkms  in  .die  contest  Hence,  eventually,  the 
fiolminations  of  the  Roman  bishop  were  a  species 
of  warfare  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  Gothic  sove* 
reigv  than  aciiy  ivther.  Some  of  his  great  feuda- 
tories were  always  ready,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  exalting  themselves,  to  render  effective 
these  terriUe  denunciatioBs.     Thus,  while  die 
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palpable  defects  of  their  oonstitutioiiB  retaiaed 
tke  western  kingdoms  in  a  state  of  feeblenesa, 
the  papacy,  i>y  the  judicious^  the  unceasing^  and 
the  unfettered  proseeiition  of  its  obvious  policy^ 
was  gndvuHj  enabled  to  enahive  the  great  miqo^ 
rity  of  men  within  the  reach  of  its  inftvencey  from 
the  peasant  to  the  prince. 

If>  however,  the  clergy  of  the  West  had  poa- 
aessed  the  resolution  and  the  means  to  withstand 
resohitely  and  perse veringly  the  papal  encroads- 
ments,  the  new  race  of  sovereigns  wUdi  had 
arisen  at  Rome  must  have  failed  in  their  attenqrts 
to  render  that  capital  once  more  the  seat  of  em- 
pire. But  many  dreusiatances  eonciurred  to  ovee- 
eomft  or  paralyse  the  oppttition  of  the  ecclesiafr- 
tie&  tor  the  ambitious  views  of  the  papacy.  The 
Renrim  bishop  waa  the  most  poweifid,  d%nified, 
and  opulent  member  of  the  derieal  professien; 
his  court  was  the  principal  seat  of  such  know- 
ledge and  civilizatien  as  the  ruder  ages  affnrded ; 
the  plaoe  of  baa  residence  was  revered  throughout 
the  West  as  the  scene  of  apostdic  and  saintly 
martyrdofloas,  no  small  recommendation  to  any 
spot  in  the  apprehension  of  superstitious  minds ; 
his  poUcy  invariably  tended  towards  the  securii^ 
to  the  priesthood  of  wealth  and  inmranities;  his 
authority  sanirtioned  such  pilgxintager^  penances, 
lifbes^  oeremonies,  and  visible  objects  of  devotion, 
^  enhngesacerdotal  influence  by  eaptivatimg  weak 
andvulgar  minds.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
any  very  numerous  body,  espedally  in  a  gross  and 
illiterate  age,  that  evenAe  generality  of  its  mem- 
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bers  should  not  be  biassed  by  such  considerations 
as  these.  Stilly  however,  it  is  probable,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ,  or  even  patriotic 
feelings  and  the  love  of  their  own  independence, 
would  have  restrained  the  western  clergy  from 
acknowledging,  as  they  did  eventually,  afanost  in 
a  mass,  the  superiority  of  a  foreign  prelate,  had 
not  the  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  period  given 
rise  to  monkery,  and  caused  it  to  pass  for  the  per^ 
fection  of  Christian  living.  Cloistered  ascetics 
were  the  workmen  who,  under  papal  superintend- 
ence, reared  the  Roman  colossus.  No  sooner  was 
monkery  moulded  into  an  effective  form,  than  the 
Roman  bishops  took  it  under  their  especial  pro* 
tection.  They  never  did  any  thing  that  shewed 
their  discernment  more  clearly.  All  monastic 
communities  are  subject  to  a  superior,  aM  the  su- 
periors of  every  rjegion  to  a  provincial,  residing 
among  them,  all  the  provincials  to  a  general, 
residing  at  Rome.  Thus,  in  £Eu;t,  through  the 
agency  of  monks,  the  Roman  bishops  were  able  to 
act  upon  society  by  means  of  organised  confede- 
racies, the  ramifications  of  whidi  extended  into 
every  comer  of  the  West,  and  which  received 
every  impulse  of  importance  directly  from  the 
supposed  successor  of  St  Peter.  In  favour  of 
monastic  devotees,  the  tide  of  popular  prejudice 
set  strongly  in  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  the 
consequence  necessarily  was,  that  the  Benedic- 
tines succeeded  in  estabUshing  themselves  through- 
out the  western  regions.  In  their  rear  followed 
the  influence  of  the  Papacy ;  against  which,  nei- 
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ther  eleig7  nor  laity  could  now  auccl^gafidly  oon- 
tend.  Within  the  eloister  most  individuttls  iBoundj 
at  one  period  or  other  of  thear  lived/ something  to 
feed  their  prejudices*  or  calm  their  feelings  ^  and 
hence,  no  sooner  were  countries  thickly  planted 
with  conventual  establishments,  than  no  rank  or 
station  was  long  able  to  esciq>e  from  that  abject 
vassalage,  which  the  Roman  see  claimed  the  right 
of  imposing  upon  all  mankind. 

The  operation  of  these  powerful  causes  waft 
greatly  aided  by  the  political  troubles  which  over^ 
whelmed  the  West  in  the  age  succeeding  that  t>f 
Charlemagne.  That  able  sovereign  had  'not  only 
governed  his  ample  territories  with  a  vigorous 
and  enlightened  sway;  he  had  also  restrained 
effectually  the  incursions  of  those  Norman  pirates 
who  were  anxious  to  plunder,  or  to  colonise  re<* 
gions  more  favoured  by  nature  than  their  own  \ 
The  descendants  of  Charl^inagne,  however,  proved 
unable  to  protect  their  miserable  subjects  from 
th^  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering  in  the 
north,  and  the  successful  inroads  of  fierce  barba- 
rians, joined  to  contests  for  the  supreme  power 
which  agitated  the  jarring  members  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
filled  the  south-west  of  Europe  with  bloodshed 
and  ceitfusion;  The  dissensions  among  tiieir 
princes  threw  a  vast  weight  of  influence  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  bishops,  who  iiow  were  not 
only  excused  from  waiting,  on  their  electipn,  for 

■^  Moelieiiki,  II.  £85. 
VOL.  I.  D 
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•Hbe  ilbperial  ftpprobition  \  but  ttvon  interftred  i* 
Ibe  electinn  of  emperors,  and  elaimed  rigkts  over 
th(^  Catholks  Chui^ch  more  extensive  than  any  thftt 
they  had  hitherto  advanced.  As,  however,  some 
ec<^iastios  of  information  and  independence 
co4ld  hudly  ML  Of  disputing  these  novel  claims, 
tm  impiudent  forgery  was  produced  in  order  to 
Bitence  such  an  opposition.  A  volume  appeared 
under  papal  patronage,  known  in  the  annab  of 
inlhmy  as  the  '^  Decretals,'*  and  which,  if  genuine, 
would  have  proved  incontestibly  that  the  prote»- 
aiobs  of  the  Roman  bishops  were  derived  from  the 
Venerable  periods  of  apostolical  antiquity  "*.  Ne- 
ver was  the  time  moK  ikvourable  than  l^e  dose 
of  the  ninth  eentmy  for  the  production  of  stack 
docufllents.  I'ditical  troubles  daily  contracted 
Hhie  eircle  of  sound  knowledge  and  manly  inteOt- 
gMioe ;  so  t^at  Europe  contained,  after  no  great 
(apse  of  time,  vefrf  few  individuals  who  could 
value  or  discern  the  trutti.  Itk  tiie  next  century 
were  seen  the  ftdl  effects  of  the  intellectual  eclipse 
w^hich  overdiadowed  the  empire  of  Charkmagaie^ 
towiMds  the  coftdulsiiM  of  the  preceding  age.  A 
iSiick,  Ml  almost  palpable  darkness,  brooded  over 
the  West,  duirhig  the  tenth  dentury  %  the  Roman 

>  By  CfattlM  the  Bddi  uAt^  ^  bavkig  oUmm4  iks  impetifi 
tiighky  by  the  S!06d  oiBcet  of  dielnliap  of  Romt^  retmfa^  dn 
Heninent  Mmce  by  deli^erng  the  'siicoeediqg  [Kmtifi  from  the 
.obUgaticm  of  iruting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperort."  Mo- 
Bheim,  It.  299. 

*  Ibid.  905. 

*  **  En  (inqoit  BaxMnto)  inei|iit  annus  Redemptoria  aongcn- 


of  vfken  verp  sjoi)]^  |p  Jhe  ja^o^  ^rov^W^  Wpejr- 
9ti^B^  or  m  tlie  fXM#t  4iM?up^  pr9$suB(enei|8.  J!\¥^. 
^  4i)cByidi^  of  piety  4Bd  di^fpmm^  w)v>p« 

Ige,  were  p^sMwd  by  an.  idea  thi|t  t^  eyijl  IPSW 
i«  wM<^  their  Jot  w^i^  ci^^  w^^ibfi  sf»e  ^u^JjMh 
tii»»  o|  «;fff^opskiog  Af^kkiist,  wid  of  the  Hpifl 
oonstuDmA^ipn  <)f  a^  Jl^i^gp  ^  The^e  mQjuyful 
wtiqjpatiQw  If  ere  strepgt^ncid  by  ^qeoimits  9^ 
Bum^rmiB  ccilefaitjuBl  portf^^^  wUc^  w^e  evay 
where  eirevVlt^ ;  «ua4>  jW  9i^ht  be  .^xpecflt^e^  in 
mch  AU  agie^  w«r«  eyeary  vlienp  :believe4.  Tkp 
year  P9e  thov^ttod  wm  m99W(^  to  be  ^lat  epo^ 
at  YfUch,  Bfifipx^mg  tf>  St.  .Jo]wi^  S^tra  ijiraB  ^  b^ 

tewnwi  quo  e^  novum  ioc^atur  aeci^nni,  Qiiod  bgu  t^fig(9it9ffij 
ac  boni  stenlitate,  fenremn,>  maiiqve  exundand^  .flefoirn^kfUe, 
pl^n^beuipj  lit^e  mopia  scriptorum  appellari  coijisuevit,  c^sciv- 
rum."  (Usser.  de  Success.  32.)  "  La  plupart  des  auteurs  qui 
ont  pari6  du  dixiime  si^cle,  le  repr^sentent  comme  un  si^cle  de 
t^n^brMy  d^goorande,  d'obseiucit^y  de  d^aordfeSy  et  de  d£v%le* 
mm»:'    ^u  Pin,  Hift.  de  r£gL  ep  abr.  III.  90. 

""  *'  Sic  jieTo  Baroniufy  faciem  luridam  fiotqaoaB  Byjujuy^ 
desoribit:  Q;us  tunc  facies  sanctae  Eccleaiae  Romana^?  ,quain 
jToedissiDia,  cum  Romfle  dominarentur  potendsBimsB  fl&que  ac 
sordidissinnfle  meretricesf  quarnm  arbitrio  mutarentur  sedea, 
darentur  epitc<yi,  et  quod-audidi  horrenduin.etiii&ndiiniietti 
iiitr)ider^tSir  ip  8e4e|n  Petd  eoxiun  ymjuiii  p«An)loypQn«y|iift«,;» 
Usser.  de  Success.  32. 

^  "  Abbo  Floriacensia  ita  scripsit:  de  fine  mundi  cor^  po- 
pnlo  aenDOiiem  in  .e^cJeaU'  P^ijaiocuni  Adolc^centulus  andivi, 
guod  a^t^niy  finito  jDii\e  i^morum  numoro*  Anticbcis^OB  fiiypr 
nitar»  et  wta  loygopoat  tcmppir^  upii^i^iak  jtidiciiunattOO^Aien^" 
Ibid,  36. 

d2 
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looBed>  and  was  to  have  the  power  of  desolating 
the  chureh  of  Christ  ^  This  opinion,  long  cur- 
rent among  speculators  upon  religious  subjects^ 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Wickliffe,  and  after 
hinl  by  odier  refonners.  They  maintained  that 
the  darkness  -  of  the  tenth  century  had  prepared' 
the  way  for  the  revelation,  in  the  millenary  year, 
of  Antichrist ;  an  agent  of  infernal  malice,  whom 
they  identified  with  the  Papacy  after  it  had  for« 
mally  assumed  the  great  characteristics  whi^ 
distinguish  the  sect  under  its  controul,  from  those 
Christianii  who  derive  their  religion  from  Scrip- 
ture alone.  Of  these  characteristics,  Wickliflfe 
considered  transubstantiation  as  thechief>  and  he 
asserted,  that,  that  doctrine  did  not  prevail  in  the 
world  until  after  the  year  one  thousand  '•  In  this 
opinion  he  was  followed  by  many  of  the  reformers^ 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent :  ttor  in- 
deed does  it  appear,  that  before  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Roman  church  deemed  this  doctrine 
worthy  of  her  particular  attention.  She  then,  by 
condemning  Berenger,  authentically  committed 
herself  as  to  the  truth  of  that  dogma,  which  has 
excited  so  much  opposition,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished the  pretence  for  shedding  such  a  deluge  of 
human  blood.  Other  peculiarities  of  Romanism 
also  seem  first  to  have  attracted  notice  daring  the 

*  Revel,  xjt.  f ,  S. 

*  ''  Ih  tractatn  de  blaspheinia»  veram  de  Eucharistise  Sacra- 
mento doctrinam  per  mille  annos  in  Ecclesia  retentam  esse  ait 
(Wiccliffiiis)  ad  sblutionem  usque  Satans."  Usser.  de  Suc- 
cess. 88. 


m§eB  iiamec^dtely  fiillowiBg.that  of  Gharkfnagne; 
TJ^e  feMt  of  All  Soiils  was  in^tttuted  in-  the  yeir 
808  %  at  ttie  Bi^gestion  of  a  monk;  who;  ttttvdIiBg 
^through  Sicily  ia  his  way  from  a  pilgrhtiage.  to 
Jerusalem^  heard  there  certain  doleful  sounds, 
whiqh  ha^  ordinarily  pass^  for  the  efibcts  of 
sahterranean  fires  raging  through  the  caverns  of 
that  volcanic  region,  but  in  which  the  zealous  pil^ 
grim  reeognised .  the  wailings  of  Souls  in  purgar 
tory  *.    The  worship  V  of  the  Viigin  Mary  too, 

*  Mosheim,  11.  428,  note.  *'  This  festival  was  at  first  cele- 
brate only  by  the  congregation  of  Clugny ;  bat  baving  after- 
wurds  received  the  i^^ttobation  of  one  of  the  Roman  pondflTs,  it 

jvas)  Ijy  his  ordevi  kept  wi^h  parti^uter  yieoevation  in  «U  4h^ 
Latin,  chttfchea."    Ibid. 

'  Usser.  de  Success.  39. 

*  ... 

*  The  following  extract,  from  an  approved  modem  book  of 
Homish  devotion,  (Ghalloner's  Garden  of  the  Soul,  Lond.  1824) 
will  probably  be  thoni^t  to  justify  the  term  '*  worship,"  as  used 
.to  denote  the  manner  in  which  Romanista-addreas  the  Vii|^ 
'' A  hymn  to  the  blessed  Virgin,"  297. 

*'  Blest  mother  of  our  Grod, 
.And  ever  Virgin  Queen, 
Hail  happy  gate  of  bliss, 

Gfreeted  by  GabrieFs  tongue; 
Negociate  our  peace. 

And  cancel  Eva's  wrong. 
Loosen  the  sinner's  bands, 

All  evils  drive  away ; 
Bring  light  unto  the  blind, 

Anfl  for  all  graces  praj,"*  Arc 

"  We  fly  to  thy  patronage,  O  holy  mother  of  God,  despise  not 
our  petitions  in  our  necessities,  but  deliver  us  from  all  dangers^ 
O  ever  glorious  and  blessed  Virgin."  (Litany  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  298.)  This  Litany  is  worthy  of  Loretto,  an^  o^  those 
who  may  go,  or  who  would  wish  to  go  thither  on  a  pilgrimage. 
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gataed  gNniad  hp^k,  md  hef  tMotf  mA  c«d#ti 
wm  cattie  mto  ttse^  tW6  fcmns  of  ^votion,  wliioiL 
wmisidt  in  ^  Asfi^lte  tillmbdi-  of  f^fetitions  of  the 
didtttatioti  addfdssed  by  th^  angtfl  Gabriel  to  that 
li^Uy-filvoated  p^rsotiage '. 

It  was  iwerted  for  the  daring  qnrit  o^  Hiide>- 
lnritid>  a  Tuiscan  mech^nicf  s  scm^  to  cotMdidate  tht 
]^ower^  whidh  so  many  concutrlng  dretiteBtatieeB 
had  placed  within  the  reach  of  ibe  B/omikn  seft 
This  bold-adventurer^  after  spending  several  y^rs 
of  his  life  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Clugny,  re- 
turned^ in  the  suite  of  a  bishop^  to  Rome^  where 
he  had  spent  his  youA^and  where  he  now  rapidly 
ttequired  wealth  and  considemtion.  ToAIexatt- 
der  II.  he  acted  as  prime  minister ;  and  on  thfe 
very  day  of  that  prelate's  deaths  in  June  lOlfi,Jie 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  papal  chair;  The  emperor^ 
Henry  IV.  considering  an  election  so  pl*tei]^tiUe 
nther  irregidar^  iofok  some  thne  to  consider  be- 
fore he  expressed  his  approbation  of  Hildebraiid's 
promotion.  At  last^  however,  he  signified  the 
desired  consent;  and  the  new  bishop,  who  as- 
sumed the  designation  of  Gregory  VII.  entered 

*  '*  The  rosary  conaisU  in  fiftBen  repetitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of  the  hlessed  Vir- 
gin :  while  the  crown,  according  to  the  diffinrent  opinions  of  the 
learned  concerning  the  age  of  the  blessed  Virgiq,  consists  in  six 
or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayeri  and  six  or  seven  times 
ten  salutations,  or  Ave  Marias**  (Mosheim,  IL  429.)  "  The 
rosary,  or  beads,  is  composed  of  thrice  fifty  Aven,  It  may  be 
said  either  all  at  once,  or  at  thrice,  which  perhaps  will  be  better, 
according  to  the  person's  devotion  and  leisure*"    Garden  of  the 
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upmt  hia  liseBMrable  caraer  ^  In  dm  hoU  unieis 
tiikiDga  which  dittu^uiahed  his  p^ntififiate,  hit 
prineipfll  sapport  was  derived  from  the  Coimteia 
Matildas  the  heiress  to  territorie&  of.  goeat  ex* 
t«at,  with  whom  his  inteiseourse  was  .sa  aiispi-i 
oiously  intimate^,  that  he  gave  .to  his  numeroua 
enemies  a  cdonr  lor  diarging  him  with  being  that 
princess's  panunour  \  Another  source  of  his  po« 
Utical  impoctaaee  was  derived  from  the  Normans^ 
whe  had  succeeded  in  ovomuming  the  .modeni 
kin^gdom  o£  Naples^  and  with  whom  he  formed  an 
alliance  ^.  ^  He  also  fomented  a  civil  war,  of  which 
the  inqicndences  of  the  emperor's  youth  had  laid 
the  foundations,  and  which  eflbctually  paralysed 
that  monarch's  adpiinistration  \  Gregory,  being 
thus  secure  of  proceeding  in  his  designs  without 
inteorrqption,  gradually  developed  the  various 
jdans  of  his  adventurous  poJiey.  Of  these,  one 
dear  to  his  heartland  which  was  at  ienfflh  realised 


9  Du  Pin,  III.  U5, 

*  **  Gnwd-dfw^ter  of  Attp,  Count  of  Mo4sim,  and  the  oply 
Amghier  and  beivesf  of  QomfiMiei  M»qow  of  Tiisc^ny,  1033, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Italy."  Halliday's  flipt^  of 
tfie  Giwlfiiiw  lMd«  1^1,  p*  X9t  npt^P 

*  ,^  N^  ev^d^re  p^vtiut  (MathiObdif)  incesti  anu>ris  suuipici- 
ommi  pafisim  jnoantibus  r^ia  (^nrici)  &i»toril)us«  et  pr«e« 
cip«e  deiioia*  fnibop  iilicita  et«ontra  acita  caoopuro  cootracta 
coqiflffia  pwiMbebili  quod  die  ac  oocta  impudenter  Papa  in  ejoa 
yritoiageWt  amplwttuw/'  Iiambartup  Scbafnabaigensia,  ap^ 
Umt*  de  S«Qp0fff,  69. 

^  '<  Armi.  iitnyiMUHiOffum  feetua.*'  Qpi)pliri|i$  i^  vit.  Gx^g, 
VIL,ap.  Uwr.  dff  S»i<^8i.  Sjl.  . 

•  Dh  nn.  III.  lar.      . 
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by  his  successors,  was  to  emancipate  the  Roman 
see  from  any  dependence  upon  the:  emperors  ^ 
He  also  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  temporal 
power  of  that  see  by  securing  for  it  from  his  ob- 
sequious female  friend,  the  Countess  .Matilda/ the 
reversion  of  her  aqiple  Italian  dominionis**  He 
claimed  an .  ecclesiastical  superiority  over  the 
whole  world;  a  claim  which  was  soon  .fottowed 
by  another  to  the  privilege  of  interfering  in  the 
political  concerns  of  sovereigns,  and  of  depoiiDg 
them,  if  the  Roman  bishop  should  think  .proper '. 
This  pretension  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  in  the 
case  of  his  unfortunate  80ve»ign.who'underwent 
from  this  imperious  ecclesiastic,  indignities  which 
reflect  the  utmost  disgrace  upon  his  memory  *• 

*  Gibbon,  IV.  2Si.  *  Mosheitn,  II.  498. 

J  **  Ce  pape  porta  jusqu'i  I'exoda  les  droita  da  pontificate  ear 
il  est  le  prcxnierqui  npn  aenlement  se  soit  voulu  rendre  souverain 
sur  le  apirituel,  mais  encore  sur  le  temporel ;  qui  ait  entrepria 
d'exercer  une  domination  absolue  sur  I'Eglise,  et  sur  les  roy- 
aumes,  sur  les  ecclesiastiques,  et  sur  les  seculiers ;  de  disposer 
des  biens  et  des  6tat8  des  princes ;  de  deposer  les  empereurs  et 
les  rois,  et  d'en  mettre  d'autres  en  leur  place."  Da  Pio^ 
m.  166.   . 

'  The  emperor  "  passed  the  Alps  amidst  the  rigoar  of  a 
severe  winter,  and  arrived,  in  the  month  of  February,  1077,  at 
the  fortress  of  Canusium,  where  the  sanctimonious  pontiff  re« 
sided  at  that  time  with  the  young  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany, 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  of  all  the  spiritual  daughters  of 
Gregory.  Here  the  suppliant  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity) 
stood,  during  three  days,  in  the  open  air  at  the  entrance  of  th# 
fortress,  widi  his  feet  bare,  his  head  uncovered,  and  wiUi  no 
other  raiment  but  a  wretched  piece  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
thrown  over  his  body  to  cover  his  nakedness.    The  founh  day 
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Of  aU  Gregory's  innovatioiis^  however>  none  ex- 
cited a  warmer  opposition  than  his  condemnation 
of  what  he  called  simony^  and  clerical  concuhi* 
nage.  Under  hoth  these  names  were  inchided 
gross  irregularities,  which  loudly  called  for  re- 
pression; and  the  artful  prelate  dexterously  avail- 
ed himtelf  of  the  popular  disgust,  which  such 
improprieties  excited,  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
mentii^  the  grandeur  t>f  his  see.  The  principal 
ecdesiastical  dignities  had  become  needlessly  and 
ii](|uriously  rich ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
them  baits  tot  the  avaricious,  who  were  eager  to 
purchase  them  of  princes.  These  latter  were 
equally  willing  to  sell ;  and  thus  men  were  raised 
to  the  most  elevated  preferments^  without  any 
regard  to  their  virtues  or  abilities,  but  merely  on 
account  of  their  means  and  disposition  to  enrich 
the  sovereign's  exchequer  \  In  order  at  once  to 
stop  a  practice  so  pregnant  with  disgrace  and 
mischief  to  the  Church ;  and  to  throw  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  West  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  bishops,  Gregory  de^ 
nounced  an  anathema  against  any  clergyman  who 
should  receive  the  investiture  of  a  bishopric,  or 
abbacy,  jfrom  a  layman  K  From  the  Roman  see 
alone  all  the  principal  dignitaries  were  to  await 
confirmation,  before  they  could  enter  upon  the 
preferments  to  which  they  might  be  nominated ; 

he  WM  admitted  to  the  presence  of  tbe  lordly  pontiff,  whoi  witl| 
a  good  deal  of  di£3culty,  granted  him  the  aheolution  he  de- 
manded.**   Aiotheim,  II.  518. 

'  Ibid.  $0h  note.  *  Ibid.  507. 
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and  thus  tlie  Mshopi  of  that  see  became  the  utp^ 
pfeme  eTdiiiarie8>  and  iiidsed  the  ultimate  petrana 
of  aU  the  great  church  foeneflees.  The  esttobliahf 
mettt  of  this  pretension  enabled  Gr^;ory  to  givs 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  independence  of  the  ancieiit 
Italic  diocese  \  which  he  and  his  immediate  pre*- 
decessors  felt  as  a  grievous  thorn  in  their  sideai 
The  archbishop  of  Milan  and  his  siiffi:agaii  pm» 
lates  were  noV  denounced  as  simoniaes ;  and  the 
emperor,  being  unable  to  protect  them,  they  wen 
reduced  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
ehiirch.  With  respect  to  clerical  concubhiage^ 
also,  Gregory  discovered  the  shrewdness  of  his 
intellect.  His  predecessors  had  long  been  laboi|xw 
ing  to  impose  upon  the  clergy  of  the  West,  the 
unauthorised,  dangerous,  and  deceitfnl  yoke  of 
ceKbacy.  The  results  of  their  tyrannical  cmft  or 
felly  were,  that  the  bulk  of  the  priesthood  treated 
their  injunctions  with  merited  contempt ;  while 
hypocrites  and  profligates  made  them  a  pretence 
for  abstaining  from  marriage,  and  for  keeping 
mistresses,  whom  they  could  dismiss  at  plea* 
sure*.  Gregory  was  not  contented  with  exert* 
ing  himself  for  the  suppression  of  this  scandal ; 
he  also  decided,  that  such  clergymen  as  would 
not  quit  their  wives,  should  be  thrust  out  of  Hieiv 
benefices  '"•    By  this  master-stroke  ef  policy,  he 

^  ''  Le  principal  chef  d'accusadon  contre  Pempereur,  etoit  de 
te  qti'il  protegeott  I'srdiev^ue  de  Maaiii  et  les  ev^nes  de  Loin* 
bardie,  que  le  Pape  avoit  ^xeommniiieB  oomme  aknoniaquflB.'^ 
Du  PiD,  III.  168. 

*  Mosheinh  II.  501,  note.  »  ibid.  ^M. 


Imdated  tto  Aefgy-Stinn  the  B&ci^iSiM  to  whidk 
they  xMtwtMj  belong0d>  he  fMder^  it  probable 
thflit  ctericid  acciirtiiihillofis  of  w^nlth  would  gene^ 
nlly  d^ftceiid  to  tli^  6hurch>  he  M^mdlated  the 
hAhitd  0^  the  oi'diiuif  y  ptf esthood  to  thode  of  the 
ftumkK^a  ckM  of  agents  upon  whom  hb  see  eonld 
Mrtaiidy  depend,  and  be  conciliated  for  the  ecde^ 
stecHical  body  the  tBtVourable  regairds  of  ignorance 
and  fanaticidni,  by  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of 
ftnusnal  saActity  lind  mortification.  Gregory^ 
barihg  thus  fixed  on  a  firm  basis  the  temporal 
g^ndeiir  of  the  Roman  see^  died  in  the  year 
1086',  after  an  incumbency  of  twelve  yettnsk 
The  maidtt^  df  his  policy  have  been  digested 
under  twenty-seven  heads^  known  as  the  *'  Hilde- 
teandine  Dictates/'  bM  stid  by  seme  of  the  most 
Mealdus  friehds  to  the  Papacy  *  to  have  been  drawn 

*  Mosheiin,  IL  521. 

^  **  Baronids,  Lujitts,  and  other  hisCoxiakis,  wh6  have  signaliced 
tipon  all  occasiotiB  their  vehement  atta^hYneat  t6  the  Hbmto  pon^ 
tiffs."  (Mosheim,  II.  491.)  On  the  Other  hand,  some  French 
Mtic8,]abonrihg  to  reeondle  thfe  pretentiona  6f  the  RoYn&n  Chareh 
widi  thoise  of  the  Galilean,  have  maintained  that  the  Hildebran- 
dine  Bictatea  are  not  genuine.  It  U  not,  however,  denied,  that 
aMfc  maxims  are  to  be  found  dispersed  in  Gregoi^'s  Epistle^,  of 
that  they  directed  his  policy.  The  object  of  the  Frendi  wrftera 
is,  therefore,  only  t6  shew,  iliat  the  Hildebr^dine  t)i(:tates  never 
ftoeived  the  authentic  sanction  of  the  Boman  Church.  The  to\* 
lowing  are  the  ob^rvatrouft  of  Du  Pin,  upon  thesd  famous  Dic« 
tAtes:  **Oh  k  tnls  enrrfe  \ek  lettren  dfetSregoire  Vtl.  iin  ecril^ 
Ilititiil6  Dktai!As  Paipct,  qui  eontieht  27  propositions  €^  fikveur 
ies  ^nH^mnoAft  fes  plus  mitred  de  la  ebur  de  komfe.  On  ne 
(knt  k.Kre  sans  leh  ^tr6  scandalise  i^  entr*  autrei  db  celle  ci  qui 
est  la  25,  que  le  potUife  RomaiUf  ordonnt'cdfioni^piefnentt  devient 
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aji  by  Or^ory  himselfj  and  eyen  to  h|iYe  been 
submitted  to  a  certain  council.  It  is  at  least  cer* 
tain,  that  these  Dictates  contain  the  sentiments 
and  expressions  which  are  to  be  found  in  Hildi^ 
brand's  unquestionable  productions.  Those  arti- 
cles among  them  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
following:  "  That  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
founded  by  our  Lord  alone ;  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  only  has  a  right  to  be  styled  universal  bj^ 
shop ;  that  he  alone  has  the  power  to  depriy^ 
bishops,  and  to  decide  questions  relating  to  thek 
sees;  that  he  only  may  use  the  imperial  oma* 
ments ;  that  all  princes  must  kiss  his  feet ; .  that 
he  may  appoint  any  clerk  to  any  church;  that 
from  Ids  sentence  there  lies  no  ^peal ;  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  never  erred,  or  will  err ;  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  if  canonically  ordained,  i^ 
undoubtedly  made  holy  by  St  Peter's  merits; 

indubUabUment  saint  par  lea  merites  d&  St.  Pierre.  Maiscette 
piece  n'a  aucun  rapport  avec  la  lettre  qui  la  precede,  ni  avec 
celle  qui  la  suit :  il  n'y  a  aucune  preuve  qu'eUe  ait  6t6  faite  dans 
un  concile  de  Rome^  comme  Baronius  le  pretend :  la  pl&part  de 
ces  propositions  sont  con9ues  en  termes  odieuX  et  msA  digeres ; 
il  n'y  a  aucune  apparence  que  Gregoire  VIL  qui  ecrivoit  asses 
bien  en  soit  auteur,  c'est  pUUot  rauvrage  de  quelque  ennemi  de 
Qregdre^  qui  a  voukt  rendre  sa  doctrine  odieuee  en  le  comprenant 
dane  ces  27  articles:  ou  oelui  de  quelque  Romain  ent^te  des 
maximes  de  la  cour  de  Rome^  qui  a  crA  pouvoir  tirer  ces  pro* 
positions  des  lettres  de  Gregoire  VII.  et  en  a  fait  la  recueil  qui 
a  €t€  insert  parmi  ses  lettres."  (Hist,  de  I'Egl.  en  abr.  Ill, 
181.)  These  Dictates  are  inserted  at  length  in  Archbishop 
Usher's  work,  "  De  Success."  p.  63  (  and  a  translation  of  them 
may  be  seen  at  the  dose  of  Dr.  Cave's  "  Discourse  upon  the 
Ancittst  Church  Goremment." 
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that  he  has  the  power  to  afisolve  aabjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  unjust  govieiniors;  that  no 
man^  unless  he  agree  with  the  Church  of  Rome> 
is  to  be  considered  a  Catholic." 

The  Roman  Church  having  formally  claimed 
the  rights  through  Hildebrand,  her  acknowledged 
head^  and  being,  from  the  course  of  political 
events,  in  a  condition  to  acquire  the  power  of 
domineering  over  all  the  Christians  of  the  West, 
was  greatly  assisted  in  the  assertion  of  her  pre* 
tensions,  by  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  gross  Intellectual  darkdess 
of  the  tenth  century  was,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eleventh,  .partially  dispelled.  Among  other 
branches  of  learning,  which  then  happily  revived, 
theology  received  its  due  share  of  attention,  and 
it  was  studied,  in  the  ancient  mode,  by  diligently 
comparing  Scripture  with  the  comments  of  ap- 
proved divines  ^.  This  system,  however,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  fell  into  com- 
parative disrepute.  The  learned  Arabians,  capti- 
vated foy  the  depth  and  refinements  of  Aristotle^ 
had  long  devoted  their  studious  hours  to  his  ab- 
struse speculations ;  and  from  the  libraries  of  Sa- 
racenic scholars  seated  in  Spain,  some  pieces  of 
the  mighty  Stagirite  found  their  way  into  France  \ 
In  that  country  many  learned  men  received  these 
monuments  of  ancient  philosophy  with  keen  de- 
light, and  the  illustrious  Berenger  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  the  dialectic  arms  thus  offered  to  his 

*  •  •  •        ■  ♦  ft 
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nfe,  intorder  to  eonfiite  diat  ootioii  ^f  tiie  ^rj^ 
nl  preBenee,  vUdi  fiiMt  attrftetedi  notice  in  the 
niadi  ^entuTf,  and  which,  proteeted  by  the  diirk^^ 
ness  of  the  succeeding  age^  had  now  ohtaiaed 
currency  among  the  continentel  Ohriatiaw.  X«an- 
firaoie,  the  yery  learned  and  able  mosJisf  who  was 
fiubseqnently  appointed  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
hury^  and  who  caused  the  doctrine  of  transubr 
gtantiation  to  be  generally  received  m  England  ^ 
adopted  Hie  system  of  his  antagcmist,  and  em* 
ployed,  with  great  applanse,  dialeetic  snbtletiei 
in  the  discussion  of  tiiecrfogical  questions  %  Hb 
example  was  foUovrad  by  a  hctst  of  imitators  ^  i 

'  Osbern^  in  jiis  Life  of  Archbishop  Odo^  who  accepted  the 
monk's  cowl  and  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  941,  says, 
that  this  prelate  made  an  attempt  to  convert  certain  deriod  dis- 
believers of  transubstantiation,  by  nUeans  of  thehadmeycd  ntisar 
de  of  extr^olSDg  drops  of  Uood  trpm  the  eucharistic  bread  nftcpr 
consecration.  (Osbecn,  de  vit.  Od;  ap,  Wharton.  Angl.  Sacr.  IL 
S2f  Lond.  1-691  •)  The  statement  is  not  improbable.  The  doc- 
trine, though  not  the 'name,  of  transubstantiation,  was  making 
its  way  durough  the  whole  course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  monks  helped  it  onwards.  The  Beno^ 
diotinefi,  therefore,  who  came  into  Biigland  for  the  purpoee  c^ 
enrolling  Odo  among  the  members  of  their  firatemity,  probably 
-brought  to  their  newly-initiated  disciple  both  an  acquaintance 
with  the  notioui  and  with  the  legerdemain  which  was  to  con- 
found the  incredulity  of  sceptics  as  to  its  truth.  The  trick,  bow^- 
ever,  if  indeed  Odo  exhibited  it,  succeeded  in  its  objeet  veqr 
parlidly»  or  not  «t-all ;  for  it  is  certion  that  transubaMitiiitioii 
wasnot  thedoctrine  qf  the  Angk>-Saxon  Chi»cb  at  the  begiimiai^ 
of  the  eleventh  century.    See  Collier,  ^cd.  Hist.  I.  JS06. 

'  Hosheim,  II.  548. 

*  Especially  by  **  Anselm,  his  disciple,  and  successor  in  the 
see  of  Gabterbuary;  a  man  of  a  truly  metaphysical  genius,  and 
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and  thkitf  thfp^venith  omtory^  on  i&Miy  aceDmita 
86  xemarkaUie  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Church, 
gave  me  to  that  medi^  of  fegic,  metaphysics,  and 
the<dogy,  which  has  ohtained  tibe  name  of  sduxil 
diYinity  ^  To  make  a  proficieiKsy  in  this  ahatmse 
teanch  of  learning,  men  df  sdiolady  habits  aid 
inqnisitive  minds,  hent  all  their  intellectual  ener* 
gies,  during  nearly  four  hundred  years'.  Both 
the  geniuses  of  ckssical  antiquity,  and  the  sacred 
volume  of  inspiration  ^  were  in  a  great  measure 

captoUe  of  ffi^iag  m  Jdr  of  the  greateit  dignkj  and  frnporttooe 
to  iimJtMpkihiCfkeir.''  Moiheioi,  II.  548. 
.  «  «<  Cl9  ftit  en  oe  giade  que  la  theriogie  acholastiqiiey  Sonne 
d'une  infinite  de  qnestioas,  prit  n  naissaace."  (Da  Pin,  III. 
144.)  "  Sur  la  fin  lie  oe  tiede  on  coamaenfa  ^  fiiire  dea  le9onB 
de  ^6ol#gie  snr  Iob  ckxgiiiea  dfe  la  nligion ;  &  proposer  diversea 
qaestiom  aur  noaao^teiiMy  et  k  teaTOBOwire  par  dee  rakoane- 
meUB^iet  «!|)BV«iit  la  xoMiode  4e  la  dialectnpie.  Ce  lut  li  I'origioe 
de  la  tfaeologie  acbeiastiqae  qoi  devint  pen  de  tenn  apr^  la 
praidpale  let  presque  I'uniqtie  oocnpation  de  c^x  qui  ^tudkneat 
les  raatieret  de  la  fdigion."    Ibid.  198, 

*  Axcfabiriwp  Laurence  jusdy  observes  of  die  sebodinen : 
*'  Rrcnaaily  to  the  fteibniiadoB,  whatsoerer  disereditviay  bare 
ifaoe  attached  to  tbeoiy  itfaey  weie  dtemed  aU  bat  iafallibile«'' 
Bampton  Lcetores*  ^7,  Oxf.  1890. 

^  Father  Pkul,  in  In  "^  Hiatiny  <if  the  Council  of  Trent,'* 
^.  158,  Lond.  16S0)  exhibits  a  eorbus  pioture  of  the  neglect 
■iloirhidh  Seriptnre  had  been  favavghtat  tint  tine  by  the  long* 
paavailing biMts of studjiagaiahool dsrinity.  During ihedebatt 
upon  the  propoety  6f  andiorising  the  Vulgate  cBclaaivd]!^  it  iivaa 
nM,tfaat  '*  the  ■ohooTmsn  seeiQg  theve  was  no  aaoDS  need  of 
odierespoailioakintheCSnMrch,  and  that  the  Bcariptm  was  not 
aaly  aiifficiflBflgr  'but  abundantly  dadaicd,  they  took  anodisv 
fiaiiBM  tO)lreat<f  hd^onystoriea;  iad  aeeingrtfaat. men  wcae  in- 
dined  ^oidkfiati^sBt'^^  ihangbt  good  4o  teisy  idnan  rather  in 
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forgotten^  and  the.Bcholar  who  exodledin  ux^ 
ravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  schoc^,  was  conai* 
dered  as  one  who  had  culled  the  choicest  fruits  of 
learning.  Nothii^  could  he  more  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  Church  than  the  tram^ 
mels  provided  by  the  schoolmen  for  the  studious 
and  inquisitive'.    The  manly  train  of  thought 

examining  the  reasons  and  sayings  of  Aristotk,  to  ke^  the  holy 
Scripture  in  reverence  ;  from  which  much  is  derogated  when  it 
is  handled  af^er  a  common  fashion,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  stu- 
dies and  exercises  of  curious  men.  And  this  opinion  went  on  so 
far*  that  Richard  of  Mons,  a  Franciscan  friar,  said  that  the  doc- 
trines of  faith  were  now  so  cleared,  that  we  ought  no  more  to 
learn  them  out  of  Scripture ;  which,  it  is  true,  was.read  hereto- 
fore in  the  church  for  the  instruction  of  the  people ;  whereas  now 
it  is  read  in  the  church  only  to  pray  (for  devotion)  (Jurieu,  87) 
and  ought  to  serve  every  one  for  this  end  only,  and  not  to  study; 
And  this  should  be  the  reverence  and  worship  due  from  every 
one  to  the  Word  of  God.  But  at  the  least,  the  studying  of  it 
should  be  prohibited  to  every  one  that  is  not  first  confirmed  in 
school  divinity ;  neither  do  the  Lutherans  gain  ground  upon  any 
but  those  who  study  Scripture."  Bale  treats  the  schoolmen  with 
his  usual  asperity*  "Hi  perditissimi  Papse  apostoli,  fontes'et 
nubes  sine  aqua,  sine  spiritu  interpretes,  nihil  habent  cam  puris* 
simo  Dei  verbo  commune.  Dele  ab  horum  scriptip  hsec  fiivola 
verba,  utrum,  item,  ergo,  nota,  primo,  secundo,  quaeritur,  sequi- 
tur,  dicendum,  patet  conclusio,  consequentia,  major,  minort 
antecedens,  consequens,  probatur  argumentum,  oonfirmatur 
ratio,  arguitur  sic,  cum  ejusmodi  aliis  figmentis,  et  vix  media 
pars  remanebit,  solidse  vero  doctrinee  nihil."  Prss&t.  in  Ulnstr. 
Miy.  Brit*  Scriptor.  Summarium.     Wessal.  1548. 

'  **  In  miUenario  priore  apostolica  doctrina  fiiit  solum lauthen^ 
ties,  valebatque  solum  Scriptura  canonica;  indeque  Satan  non 
potoit  ita  potenter  homines  seducere.  Postea*  Scriptura  lu^lecta 
et  contempta,.traditiones.invaltterunt;  patres,  et  aententiarii,  et 
scholastici  scriptores  ecclesiss  obtrusi  sunt."  Aredus  in  Apocal^ 
ap.  Usser.  de  Success.  78. 
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which  pervades  the  writings  of  authors  truly 
great,  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  lEuid 
the  declarations  <tf  Scripture,  being  all  equally  un* 
known;  conteinplatiye  minds  willingly  acquiesced 
under  the  dictates  of  mere  authority,  and  were 
wholly  unable  to  judge  as  to  how  far  the  princi* 
pies  and  pretensions  of  the  dominant  church  could  * 
be  traced  to  any  satisfactory  source  \ 

As  the  eleventh  century  first  displayed  Popery 
to  Europe  in  a  form  very  much  resembling  that  * 
which  it  has  presented  ever  since,  so  the  same 
century  likewise  was  distinguished  by  the  origin 
of  the  ojiposition  to  the  principles  and  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  Church,  which  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  our  own  times.  So  early  as 
the  year  1017,  the  notice  of  zealous  Romanists 
was  attracted  by  a  band  of  religionists  at  Orleans, 
who  were  charged  with  denying  the  incarnation, 
satisfaction,  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  effi- 
cacy of  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  tran- 
substantiation;  the  utility  of  invoking  saints;  and 
with  committing  divers  follies  and  abominations. 
As  these  unfortunate  persons  did  not  choose  to 
abjure  their  errors,  or  at  all  events  such  opinions 
as  they  really  held,  they  were  shut  up  in  a  housCi 

*  '*  In  the  Church  of  Rome"  (the  schoolmen)  **  have  always 
ranked  high  ;  for  prbdpally  to  the  aid  of  their  sophisms  was 
tbateharch  indehted  for  the  absolute  dominion  which  she  ae* 
Quired  over  the  eonseiences  of  her  devotees;  their  acute  and 
penetrating  logic  was  die  flammg  sword  i?hich  turned  on  every 
side  to  guard  the  papal  paradise."  Abp.  Laorentee's  Bamp; 
Lect  57. 
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wak  bumi  to/deaik  aUogothw  ^  In  Jfhmdemtibit 
MMtitul)ed.«ittbMitJnB  appeairtoibMe  bees  either 
BMre  fonkiinaitc^^  w  1m0  3»iguMittj*  Tfaem^  & 
M8S»  cfrtain  peraons  w;€ffe  Mra9te4  diargedwitk 
bwing^  derived  ftMfc  6mduli  a^  ItaUsa,  a  dMbor 
lief  lA  tmnsubsiaiixtiatioa,  «Mk  ia  odbes  pequliaii- 
tiisa  oC  Romaiiism ;  as  welli  Mi  bt  the:  effioacjE  of 
baptism,  if  administered ta. infimt^oc tc^ imfieBi^ 
tent  adults.  Gwrard,  bishop  of  Canhvay  and 
Arras^  insloriteted  these  prisoners  in  the  d^ctdnes 
ofi  tsaosttbataBitiatioiiv  of  iiifaat  l^pUsio^.  ami  of 
imriabippiiig  sainte,  rdiifis,  aad  imagaa::  ekkn  b; 
his  amp»wtSy  or  by;  i\».  hardsh^Si  that  thejr  had 
uodergone  whilst  wndbD  restnawt  the  ptehtefs 
anditoiGS  were  conreKted,  aod  tiiej  eooaented:  to 
WfEm^  \    ThdSQ^  sev»ities,  ho  weyei(»  did  i^  awl 
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*^  IbicL  18$.  Upon  the  subject,  of  tlie  ojuoioQft.  ascribed  tq 
these  early  Protestants^  we  should  recollect  that,  the  accounts  of 
their  doctrine  are  derived  irom*  their  bitter  enemies ;  and  those 
wfiO'  knovi^  any.  thing  o^  the  charges  brought  againat  the  priioi- 
tisreiChciatiiaia  \xj  tbcabr  haaiiian  neighbours,  will  receive  such 
l^udicad  ti»tiiaon(y  witbi  v^y  great  cautiQO*  Minucius  Felix 
tbvs  dettails  aone  of  the.  absurd  calumnies  circulated  in  hia  time 
respecting  the  first  professors  of  our  holy  faith*  "  Audio  eos 
turpissimse  pecudls  caput  asini  consecratum  inepta  nescio  qua 
persuasione  venerari:  digna  et  nata  religio  talibus  moribus. 
Alii  COS  feruBt,  ipsivui  autiatiti^  ac  snce^dotis  odere  gpaitalia," 
(pu  83^.  Even.  Tacitus  was.  hurn^.aiasy.  by:  tho:  straaaoi  9f  prffr 
judioa  agfuoat  Cbnstiana :  thfy;  were,,  acoording  to  hw*  ''  ha^ 
foK  tbeir  enonniti^Sp.  seated  in,  Roma  aahaing  tba  ainl^  iiHo<whw»li 
flowed  whatever  was  atrociaua  aiKli  shamafiili^  aolpalaii  liy  .an 
eaniitir  to.  the  humanrrace ;"  and  nrhen:  slaiii  ioi  crowds  hy  NanQ 
with  horrid  torments,  that  monster  was  blamed  merely  fqr  tbf 
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U  WM  ta  vaw,  witbtvinAoy  Cbmttaiiiii  tliat  tike  po- 
iMgrof^pmMsi  and  timi  supeiAtttuw  of  thi^  vulig^, 
qttmlHBed:to  exadit  thePasat  Churek  Thmie  wlio 
iFatoied  tber  uidepeiodenee  of  theit  owft  odiigiouB 
0PiMnmMitie8>.  and  atill  more^  tlMBe^  wlio  valuisd  a 
f•ith^.d^»v^  iitaB  ita  parity  ftqm  »si|indafd  o£ 
utqiieatioiiabler  antheiiticitji,  and  t^v^rscAjf  ao^ 
caaaiUej  MaalaAely  cefoaadftQ-adfiiit  th9  pwciylw. 
supported^. and tbe^ pretmaianp advancad*.  l^the^ 
{Sraman  iHahppa.  Thua  thoae*  pffdatea  had  och 
soiaMer  qegJUsad  %  laf ge^  p^pertioo  <tf  iheic:  aml^ 
tilMia  pypjieetai  i^ian;  bo^  liheir  rigbt  tp'  govern  tbe 
qoivawfd  chuuehit  and.  tbe  90iui4a#aB  of  the  d^sr* 
trnaa  ^  wbi^i  tit^  l^a^  tibe  aaiMlioft;  q£  thaur^ 
aiiib0iat|f>.  noara^  wawaljr  omYtmed^.  A  bmad^  line 
o{  ^^mHom  waa  giga^^a^}^  dsaim  betiveeii  sGorifH 
tapfrt  aoid  teadit^amliChri^tifmit^::  t^pnociplea. 
oil  Popai7»  aoaid  ctf.  w^.  waa  aventiiajil]^  teisnad, 
PfiolM^Q^iisin,  ware  p laoied  in.  im^mmmg-  ^pUMiofa 
^tkeaoh  aUhfr^ 

saF^ge  crusty;  witjv  which, he  riegfudfid  th^irsoflbriogp :  hii  vip- 
tinpf,,  hpweverj  were  considered  aiE^ "  criminalsi,  deserving  of  the, 
severest"  punishraent."    Annal.  xv.  44. 

*  Xhe  reasou  wh^  Christian  societies  did  not  be^n  to  proieit 
agpipist  the  Church  of  Boioe.  before  the  el^v^nth  century  is,  ber 
QUi9erthat  Chi|rjch»  though,  superstitious  and  ^croaching  before, 
that  agc.haA  i|ot  jei,  adopted  a  hurge  pcopprtion  of  her  actual 
cbuQicteristiGS^  She  ha4' not  ppnounce4  that  the  apocryptal. 
bopks  aiis  tOf  te  d^M^ed  canonical  Scafipture ;.  she.  had  reoog|naed, 
the  authority  of  ai^sloUcal  traditions  only  for,  thp  ^urgose  of 
warranting  imag^worskip ;  sh^did  i^  forbid  the  readipg^of 
Scripture ;  she  did  not  teach  the  vierit  oC  riiual  observance  ; 
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In  the  aiicient  Italic  diocese  a  formal  sepamtion 
frotti  the  Roman  Church  was  accomplished  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  popes  at* 
length  succeeded  in  undermining  the  ecclesiastical) 
independence  of  their  Milanei^e  nieighbours,  by 
means  of  their  edicts  against  concubinage  aad^ 
simony.     It  would  seldom  be  difficult  to  persuade^ 
the  more  stupid  and  illiberal  of  the  vulgar,  that' 
their  clerical  superiors  possessed  indulgences  in- > 
compatible  with  their  profession,  and  enjoyed  their  - 
preferments  under  a  questionable  title.    Such^ 
accordingly,  were  the  impressions  which  the  per-* 
severing  artifices  of  the  papal  party  spread  through- 
Lombardy.     The  result  was^  that  the  populace -of 
that  country  became  dissatisfied  with  their  clergy ; ' 
and  •  in  the  year  1050,  the  court  of  Rome  gladly 
availed  itself  of  this  uneasy  feeling,  for  the  pur-* 
pose*  of  interfering  in  -  the  concerns  of  a  church, 
which  J.  though  so  near  a  neighbour,  absolutely  do-* 
dined  her  authority.     Two  legates  were  sient  to 
Milan  %  and  these,  though  opposed  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  nobility,  being  aided  by  the  pre- 
fect and  the  rabble,  succeeded  in  exciting  so  vio- 
lent a  clamour  against  the  obnoxious  clergymen^ ' 

she  had  not  adopted  indulgences  ;  she  admitted  that  contrition 
alone,  without  absolution,  was  sufficient  to  reconcile  sinners  to 
God;  she  did  not  require  auricular' confession ;  she  did  dot' 
enjoin  the  worship  of  tlie  Eucharist ;  she  did  not  maintain  that' 
in  the  mass  there  was  any  sacrifice'  fdr  the  quick  and  dead ;' 
(Allix  on  tihe  Churches  of  Piedmont,  218);  she  did  not  encou- 
nige  people  to  believe  that  self-inflicted  flagdlations  Were  poi- 
sessed  6f  any  iherit  oir  utility.     Dn  Pin,  III.  ItOS. 
»  Allix  on  the  Piedmoiitese  Churches,  1*9. 
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tliat  the  lattar  were  unaUe  to  exerdse  their  jni- 
nistry  in  the  places  whare  they  had  been  used  to 
-do  so^  and  therefore  withdrew  for  that  purpose 
.  to  Pataria  \     The  boys  of  the  city  considered  this 
•secession  as  a  complete  victory^  and  denominated 
the  discomfited  clergymen^  in  derision,  Patarines. 
From  the  time  when  the  Milanese  priesthood  thus 
< divided  itself  into*  two  parties,  up  to  the  present 
'  hour;  there  have  always  been  in  the  north  of  Italy 
a  band  of  Christians  refusing  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.     The  persevering  hos- 
tility of  that  church  has>  indeed,  long  since  con- 
fined these  primitive  Christians*  within  Very  nar- 
row limits;  but  amidst  the  Alpine  barriers  of  Lom- 
bardy  they. have  found  a  secure  retreat.     From 
the  valleys  in  which  they  fixed  their  safe  but  hum- 
ble home,  they  derived  the  name  of  Waldenses. 
•In  the  twelfth  century  an  opulent  merchant  of 
Lyons,  named  Peter,  joined  this  society  of  perse- 
cuted Christians,  from  whom  he  derived  the  sur- 
name of  Waldo.     In  order  to  disseminate  their 
principles,  and  to  benefit  those  who  professed 
them,  this  pious  Lyonese  translated  portions  of 


'  AlUx  on  the  Piedmontese  ChurcheSi  133. 
'  '  The  Romanists  are  driven  to  admit  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Waldenses.  >  Reyner,  the  inquisitor,  who  wrote,  in  Lomhardy, 
about  the  year  1250,  thus  speaks  of  them :  **  Inter  orones  sectas, 
quae  adhiic  sunt  vel  fuerunt,  non*  est  pemiciosior  ecclesiee  quam 
Leoniatamm.  Bt  hoc,  tribus  de  causis.  Prima  est ;  -quia  est 
^utumior*  Aliqui  «nim  dieunt,  quod  dnraverit  a  tempore  Syl- 
jveatri ;  aliqui  a  tempore  apostolorum,  *&c."  Usser.  de  Success. 
:106. 
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•ScorqitiiBe  iniD  iiie  vemafiolar  idiom  ^  aood  bytimt 
jneans  he  ^succeeded inieiJlaarging  the  bordefs  of 
the  Waldensian  chnrdi.  £  very  movemsnt^  ;liow- 
ever,  of  that  venendile  commnnity  was  ivnitdhed 
with  imdissetnbled  rage  and  jealoaay  by  the  in- 
tensive Chorch  of  Roma  The  WaldenseB^woe 
Charged  with  gross  immoralities,  and  monatixius 
mrors ;  nor  was  any  expedient  'nntried  Ekely  tto 
root  out  A  stmiety,  which  affinrded,  in  the  -vay 
iddnity  of  the  papal  see,  a  standing  reproach  to 
4ts  princq>les  and  pretensions.  The  Cbristians  of 
4he  Piedmontese  valleys  havteyfasiweTer^  outridden 
.the  storma  by  which  they  have  been«o  oftkenmd 
jso  furiously  assailed.  Justice,  at  lengtii,  has  been 
done  to  their  principles  and  to  their  morals  ^ :  nor 


^  tOriiis  «vernDn  '*'  we  have  to  (his  dfty^some  otd^edpirs'inihe 
lUbntiy  of  the  Unirersityiof  Cambridge."  Allix  on  thetPM- 
moDlete  Churches,  192. 

'  Seysel,  archbishop  of  Turin,  indeed,  in  the  following  words 
did  justice  to  the  Waldenses  long  ago.  "  Nonnihil  etiam  ad 
'horum  ^Idensium  confirmandam,  tolerandamque  setitam  ron- 
»fevt,  quod  pNSter  hsec  quft  oontra'ildetti  Teligionemque  notftmii 
'.assumnnt)  in  reUqmsferme.fmrianm  ^mam  aeUri  CkriiiUtm  wilsti 
aguntm  Non  enim  nisi  coacti  jurant,  raroque  nomen  Dei  in 
vanum  proferunt,  promissaque  sua  bona  fide  implent  et  in  pau* 
pertate  pars  maxima  d^gentes,  Apostotiiram  vitam  docttinttnqae 
serrare  rse  solos  prolestantur :  eb  idque  poleslateu  •Bodesise 
apud  se  veUu  innoauos  et  veros  ^Cluristi  diadpulos  residere  «fllr- 
mant;  pro  oujus  Fide  ReUgioneque  in  egiestate  vittere,  «t  a  nobia 
•peneoationem  .pati  pulehrmn  et  glonosuni  •duount.''  >  (Uaser.rde 
«8ueos8s.  800  'BqvaUy  satiafaolory 'Upon  this  point  ds  the  liiiifl 
reason  aasigned  by  the  iaifiiiaitor  ftsyncv,  wbythe  LeooisfeSy  m 
Waldensen,  wese  so  psqudicia]  to  ^s  elmrch.  *'  T«rtia,  iprin 
cum  omnes  alias  sectse  immanitate  blasphemiarum  in  Dmnb 
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Vihem  ProUstkats  me  oriacd  to  inane  «  spet  iir 
wliiirii  their  tenete  ^  bate  teen  j^nrfiaased  £r6sti  tfae 

nadiantibas  .honroreni  vaduoant*  haBcljeimiBlanwi'BMig^ttm  Ivikc^ 
ifKcien  pietatis ;  eo  qaod  ooram  bominibiis  juste  ybfuut,  et  het» 
onmia  de  Deo  oredant,  et  omnes  arcicuios  ^iri  in  syinMo(Aj(iM*> 
li^nnn  sc.)  cootinentut :  aolwmmodo  Rommmm  EccUmun  'bhi^ 
pkdmmui  a  ^knm :  tm  mvhftudo-llHooraai  {fadHs  est  edfciadini«* 
dnm/'    Uflwr.  de  fittoenB.  9^ 

^  ArchbMiop  Utfaer  has  onerted  two  aoooimte  of  ^ibe  ftMi 
kddea  fay  the  Waldeaset :  -one  (De  Sooeess.  80.)  axhibiiiiig  ffaa 
helkf  of  thehr  church  as  existing  in  BoheitiiB ;  the  othfiir  pinnted 
biy  the  centnriatora  of  Mi^debarg  frotti  am  andent  maimsevipt/ 
(ittd.  8i .)  (Neither  of  these  ^tatemeats  ^at^te^^j  dtSm  irofli 
ibe  bdief  at  modem  Arotestsiitt.  Dr.  AUhc,  in  his  PiedmonieslB 
Ghopohes,  (SI  6.)  kn  hiserted  a  atateiaent  of  the  WatdensiMH 
faith,  drawn  up  by  their  neighbour,  Archbishop  Seysel.  Of  this 
the  fbHowing  as  ian  abstract :  *'  They  receive  only  what  is  con- 
tutaed  in  the  Old  and  New  TestaniiBlits  ;  diey  charge  the  fvopos 
and  deif^  wkh  hariing  depraved  the  Soriptinres  by  their  ^doe^ 
trines  and  glosses^  they  deny  the  obUgatioa  of  faying  tidies  or 
firtft-frims  to  the  clergy ;  they  aiy  ihat  consecrations  of  churehe% 
iodalgeiioes,  and  sitnilar  faiea0£ction%  are  tlte  inventions  of  mt* 
fiotfaiitl  priests ;  they  do  not  celebsate  the  festivals  of  the  samts ; 
ihsy  assert  that  the  suffinges  'Of  the  saints  are  aeedlessi  Ohrist's 
niediatioa<being  sufficient  for  men ;  they  deny  that  the  Pope  hat 
any  power  to  prohibit  matviages  allowed  by  God's  law ;  they 
declare  that  whatever  is  done  to  driver  souk  froan  purgatory  h 
vaint  iisdesa,  aad  superstitions ;  they  deay  that  priesto  have  any 
powisr  tb  forgive  sins ;  they  declare  that  they  aloae  observe  •d«e 
evaagelioal  and  apostolitel  doctrine ;  and  tm  this  aooount,  with 
intolesaUe  inpudtnoe,  tti^  usurp  the  nasoe  of  the  Catholic 
Chundi.  Other  doctiitoes,  says  the  archbishop,  are  taught 
among  theto^  by  peveoos  evidently  sent  frbiti  the  devfl»  as  mp* 
pbaia  frdta  the  foUowingatateBodnt :  they  say,  that  all  petfsensbf 
holy  oonvavsalion  are  MrtaatoA  by  St.  James  in  hcarii^  eo^ 
fessioMs-f  that  no  prayer  ahaidd  bb  ufced»  unless  it  can  be  tiaoed 
to  aome  goad  autharilyf  atadtaddressed  to  God,  a  itiode  of  oon-» 
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primitive  ages  of  the  Gospel,  down  to  the  present 
time  ^  need  they  hesitate  to  answer  the  question 

denuung  the  «emoe  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  other  taiou ;  that  the 
angelic  salutation  is  no  prayer,  and  ought  not  to  be  used,  nor 
ought  any  address  to  the  rest  of  the  sainU  ;  that  priestly  bene- 
dictions have  no  effcacy  whatever;  that  holy  water,  having  been 
neither  made  nor  commanded  by  Christ  or .  his  aposdes,  is  need- 
less ;  that  indulgences  are  despicable,  useless  things ;  that  hu- 
man souls  go  at  once  into  joy  or  pain,  not  into  purgatory,  which 
ia  a  mere  invention  of  priestly  covetousness ;  that  the  saints  can 
take  no  notice  of  what  is  done  upon  earth  ;  that  all  images  and 
crossings  are  detestable ;  that  no  distinction  really  exists  between 
the  iairia  due  to  God,  and  the  didia  paid  to  the  saints ;  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  observe  the  &sts  of  the  church."  Seysel 
also  informs  us,  that  they  rejected  transubstantiation,  and  derided 
the  arguments  used  in  support  of  it.  (517.) 
"  '  With  the  exception  of  only  three  years.  In  the  year  1679 
Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  determined  upon  purging  his 
dominions  of  the  standing  reproach  to  Popery,  so  remarkaUy 
affi>rded  from  the  earliest  ages  by  his  Waldensian  subjects,  than 
whom  he  had  none  more  loyal,  peaceable,  and  industrious.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  ordered  all  their  churches  to  be  rased,  and  every 
member  of  their  community  to  apostatise,  under  pain  of  banish- 
ment from  his  beloved  valleys.  In  vain  did  the  devoted  moun- 
taineers petition  ;  in  vain  did  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
remonstrate  against  this  edict  of  intolerant  despotism.  Lewis 
XIV.  had  undertaken  to  co-operate  with  the  Savoyard  in  the 
new  crusadei  and  no  intreaties  availed  to  ward  off  the  blow* 
The  two  princes  poiu*ed  an  overwhelming  force  into  the. three 
valleys,  and  as  "  death  rather  than  the  mass,",  was  nobly  re- 
echoed by  the  miserable  peasantry  through  every  glen,  the 
allied  battalions  did  not  accomplish  their  ignominious-  errand 
until  after  a  frightful  carnage.  The  magnanimous  Christians  to 
whose  lot  the  crown  of  martyrdom  did  not  fall,  were  then  hud- 
dled together  in.  the  various  gaola  of  Piedmont.  In  these  horrid 
abodes  more  of  the  pious  Waldenses  perished.  A  remnant  was 
sent  into  exile,  from  which,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  an  heroic 
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by  pointing  to  the  sequestered  nook,  sanctified 
and  rendered  illustrious  by  the  piety  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  oppressed  and  calumniated  Waldenses. 
Respecting  what  comer  of  the  globe  can  the  Ro^ 
manist,  if  confronted  with  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  his  church,  say  as  much  for  the 
profession  of  his  peculiar  tenets  ? 

The  same  period  which  introduced  to  the  no* 
tice  of  Europe  a  community  of  Italian  Christians 
at  variance  with  the  Roman  Church/  was  also 
distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  similar  so- 
ciety in  the  South  of  France.  The  church  esta- 
blished in  that  country,  is  known  to  have  owned 
no  dependence  upon  the  Papacy  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century";  during  the  last 
years  of  the  preceding  age,  the  court  of  Rome 
strenuously,  and  with  considerable  success,  en< 
deavoured  to  establish  an  ascendancy  over  the 
Christians  of  Aquitaine  and  Narbonese  Gaul.  As 
a  large  proportion  of  these,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  surrender  their  ecclesiastical  inde- 

band  returned ;  and,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing their  community  in  its  Alpine  home.  Since  that 
time  the  Waldenses  have  lived  in  comparative  comfort.  Their 
ondeviating  loyalty  has  indeed  never  overcome  the  vexatious  bi- 
gotry of  the  Sardinian  governmenti  but  its  intolerance  has  only 
gone  to  the  length  of  subjecting  them  to  various  inconveniences. 
During  the  French  ascendancy,  this  interesting  people  was  treat- 
ed with  kindness  and  liberality  ;  his  Sardinian  majesty  has  re- 
duced them  to  their  former  state.  See  "  A  Narrative  of  an 
Excnrsion  to  the  Mountains  of  Piemont,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly, 
M.A.  Lond.  1824." 
*  Alliz  on  the  Churches  of  the  Albigenses,  ch.  xii.  p.  117. 
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yaadciKW^  and  were  imicli  less  disposed  t»  todopt 
tliose  rites  aad  priaci^es,  wlaoh  mutft  fellow  tbeur 
sttbmisaioa  to  the  pi^ral  yoke^A  violeat  ^prpositioa 
to  ibe  DeUgsotts  intern  wUoh  the  parMndvint  so- 
vereign was  wilUng  to  render  dominaBt^  ^agikltted 
the  Samtfaem  French  before  the  dose  of  tkb  ele- 
venth century.  The  jaost  celebrtfbed  teacAieA  ^ 
these  Ghridtiaas  were  Beter  de  Bruis,  mid  his 'tis- 
cQde  Hearj,  who  dastinguiriied  themselveB  at  thfe 
beginiaqg  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  hy  confirmiog 
the  people  in  that  opiniOB  of  thfe  Edcheifist^  which 
had  recently  conferred  so  Tnuch  notoriel^  ttpeki 
their  countryiaan  Bwengery  hy  dechaing  that  the 
Papacy  wm  Antichrist,  and  by  resisting  all  those 
innovations  in  worship  and  doctrine,  whil^h  were 
Hitr<iduced  by  the  Romish  jparty ".  Iti  point  of 
dcK^trine^  these  French  Christians  agreed  with  the 
Waldenses,  with  whom,  accordingly,  they  have 
been  aometimes  confounded  ^  AJby  ^peai^  to 
have  been  at  one  time  their  principal  seat,  and 

"  AUix  on  the  Churches  of  the  Albigenses,  cb.  xii,  p.  130. 

°  "  TkuaniM  AUbigenaes  -cum  ValdeoubuB  eosdem  esse  <!»-> 
tutns,  iuec  iUorum  reoensei  dogmata.  EccieBUini  Rotftanaa 
qttoniam  verae  Christi  (idei  reaunciaTority  BabykMueara  mere* 
trkem  Qsae,  st  arborem  ilian  sterilem,  quam  i|>8e  Cbriatus  •dim 
4evovil,  et  jreveUendam  eue  {Mrascepit :  .proinde  mininie  jparen- 
dum  esse  |>ontifici|  et  e)piscopis»  qui  ejus  errofes  foveiit.  Mo- 
nastican  vitam  Ecdesiie  sentinam  ac  Plutonium  -esse,  vaiia  illiaa 
vota,  nee  nisi  fosdis  puerorum  amoribus  servientia ;  jxresl^tetii 
ordines  magiise  bestisei  ^qnse  in  Apocalypsi  coBuneBaoratury  netas 
ease ;  ignam  porgstoriamy  aolemne  sacrun,  tsn^piorara  ^nomiil^ 
cultum  sanctorum,  ac  pro  mortuis  propitiatonom,  Satabae  eoAr- 
menta  esse."     Usser.  de  Suocess.  1^0. 
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dxMft  iJmt  qskce  itb^  have  dowmd  ^ttle  «Mtie  ^iff 
dUtrigenaeB,  :by  ndiicli  fliey  «ae  gefierallgr  kaoittn. 
Their  rmunbers  exscited  tiie  -^ireliest  aoger  luid 
4dBnn : among  the  ilomanists,  ^ho  flaboured  to^Mh 
tirpate  them  by  means  of  persecution,  iaoid  to 
render  them  odious  by  false  representations  of 
tiiedr  daetrine.  It  was  ipietended  that  thciynvere 
^MsoiieheeSf  an  hei^cal  seot  whidh  jiiad  ^engraftad 
"fhe  doctrinies  of  the  ancient  Persian  Magi  upovi 
Christianity,  and  which,  favoured  l)y  the 'hatreft 
against  the  Papacy,  now  spriifging  up  in  eviery 
quarter  ^  was  making  its  way  *to  the  wastwacd. 
'Some 'members  ef  this  sect  ware,  indeed,  to^be 
found  in  the  South  of  Prance'';  but  it  is  certain 
that  tbe  Albigenses  agreed  with  tliem  in  litfle  Ot 
jiothing,  but  in  reprobation  of  the  Roman  see. 
thk  fact  it«admits  4>f  no  dispute^  that  the  Christiaiifi 
<of  Sotithem  'Franoe  who  refused  4o  abandmi  tha 
ancient  faith  off  Europe  for  the  new  8ysrt;emtramh 
mitted  from  Home,  did  no  more  than  retain  (hie 
principles  whichJiad  been  communicated  to  their 
JorefiUhers  by  the  Anatic  missiaBfldnes  whoevaa* 
gelised  their  partof  Oaul \  In  a^ofr  words, liiey 
professed  the  faith  which,  since  the  fteformatiom, 

>*  'Gibboii,  VII.  67. 

*  ".AdcnMunis  Cabaiieiitw,^nidBk  of  8t.  £iArqiie,at  Linioje«i 
Bay»y  ^Ht  they  weie  first  taken 'iioiice  of  .in  Aquileiii^,  taUafe 
after  4hB  jeu  lOiO."    Allix  oa  tbe  Albigenaeit  109. 

'  **  The  chunfaes  4>f  Vteiuia«aiid  I«yonB  weie  founded  h^  p&ff* 
■oaa  eent  irom  Aherchitrchea  of  (Asia.;  i^pien  'whieh  .aoeomt  it  ^wai^ 
lha(t  4k*  iffenus  eent  ikmn  s  nrdatioli  -of  fbe  }ieifeOHtiaB(thegr 
adfered."    Jhid.llS. 
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has  been  denominated:  Protestant ;  and  the  charge 
of  Manicheeism^  which  has  been  connected  with 
their  name^  is  unquestionably  a  mere  calumny, 
invented  and  adopted  by  the  enemies  of  scriptural 
Christianity  *. 

*  Hbveden,  cited  by  Archbishop  Usher,  (de  Saceess.'  I2t.) 
'has  preserred  the  fbliowing  creed,  which  the  Albigenses  declared 
to  be  a 'statement  of  their  principles.  **  Nos  credimus  uniim 
•Deum,  trinum  et  unum,  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum :  et  Filium  Dei  carnem  nostram  suscepisse,  baptizatum  esse 
in  Jordane,  jejunl^se  in  deserto,  predicdsse  salutem  nostram, 
passum,  mortuum,  atque  sepultum,  ad  inferos  descendisse,  re- 
sarrexisse  tertia  die,  ad  ccelos  ascendisse,  Spiritum  Paraoletum 
in  die  Pentecostes  misisse,  venturum  in  die  judicii  ad  judican- 
dum  vivos  et  mortuos,  et  omnes  resurrecturos.  Cognoscimus 
etiam  quia  quod  corde  credimus  ore  debemus  confiteri*  Credi- 
mus quia  non  salvatur  qui  non  manducat  corpus  Christi;  et 
quod  corpus  Christi  non  consecratur,  nisi  in  Ecclesia,  et  non 
nisi  a  sacerdote,  sive  bono  sivemalo;  nee  melius  fieri  per  bonum 
quam  per  malum.  Credimus  etiam  quod  non  salvatur  quis  nisi 
qui  baptizatur;  et  parvulos  salvari  per  baptisma.  Credimus 
etiam  quod  vir  et  mulier  salvantur,  licet  carnaliter  misceantur  ; 
poenitentiam  debeat  unusquisque  accipere  ore  et  corde,  et  a 
sacerdote  et  in  ecclesiis  baptizari ;  et  si  quid  amplius  posset  eis 
ostendi  per  Evangelia,  vel  Epistolas  illi  crederent  et  confiteren- 
tur.*'  The  fireedom  of  the  Albigenses  from  Manicheean  princi- 
ples, is  also  shewn  by  such  accounts  as  have  reached  us,  by 
means  of  their  enemies,  of  a  conference  which  some  of  their  mi- 
nisters held  with  the  Romish  clergy  at  Montreal,  near  Carcas- 
Bon,  in  the  year  1206.  From  these  accounts  it  appears,  that  the 
following  were  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  these  calumniated 
Christians.  **  1.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  holy 
church,  nor  the  spouse  of  Christ ;  but  a  church  which  had 
drunk  in  the  doctrine  of  devils ;  in  fact,  the  whore  of  BaAiylon, 
prefigured  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  mother  of  fomicaitionfs  and 
abominations,  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.     2*  That 
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Theflfumerougadversades  of  the  Roman  Chusoli 
were  repressed  at  the  heginning  of  the  tiiirteenth. 

the  mass  was  neither  instituted  hy  Chriit,  nor  his  Apostles^  but 
is  a  mere  human  invention.  5,  That  the  prayers  of  the  living 
are  unprofitable  to  the  dead.  4.  That  purgatory  is  a  mere  fic- 
tion, inyented  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  priests..  5.  That  no 
prayers  ought  to  be  offered  to  saints.  6.  That  transubstantia* 
tion  is  a  human  invention,  and  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  that  the 
worshipping  of  the  bread  is  manifest  idolatry."  (AUix  on  the 
AJbigenses,  180.)  The  follawing  is  the  account  given  by  Du 
Pin,  of  Peter  de  Bruis'  doctrine.  **  II  condamnoit  le  baptime 
des  enfans,  et  rebaptisqit  les  adultes ;  il  faisoit  abattre  les  eglises 
et  les  autels,  et  brisoit  lescrotx  ;  il.  n'ap^rouvoit  pas  la  celebra* 
tion  de  la-roesse,  et  enseignoit  que  les  aurodnes.et  les  prieies  ne 
senrent  de  rien  aiix  morts."  (292.)  Henry,  Peter's  disciplab 
we  are  told,  "  pr^cha  la  m^me  doctrine,  et  y  ajoiita  de  nouveUes 
erreurs."  (283.)  These  **  new  errors"  are  not  specified.  Of 
the  heretics,  as  the  historian  considers  them,  who  prevailed  aft 
that  time,' he  says,  *'  II  y  en  ayoit  m4me  qui  donnoient.  dans  le 
maoich^isme ;"  (ibid.) ;  but  he .  does  not  give  a  hint  that  either 
De  Bruis,  or  his  disciples,  professed  any  such  doctrine.  Yet 
Du  Pin  was  constrained  to  relate  in  the  same  page,  (288.)  that 
Peter  de  Bruis  was  burnt  alive.  Respecting  Arnold  of  Brescia^ 
another  leadef  of  the  same  party,  who  was  strangled,  and  whose 
remains  were  then  burnt,-  we  are  told,  **  U  enseignoit  a-peu  prda 
les  ni^mes  erreurs  touchant  le  bapt^me  des  en&na,  et  le  aacte- 
ment  de  I'autel.  II  attaqua  encore  le  clerg6  sur  un  article  qui 
lui  etoit  sensible,  en  soiltenant  que  les  ecdesiastiques  ne  de* 
voient  avoir  aucun  bien  en  propre.'*  (284.)  In  all  these  ac- 
counts we  do  indeed  read  of  a  seal  that  outran  discretion ;  but 
we  find  no  traces  of  Manicheeism.  The  clearing  of  the  Albi« 
gensian  principles  from  this  charge,  does  not,  however,  depend 
npon  testimony  merely  negative,  as  the  following  extract  will 
prov>e.  <f  D*  Thuanus,  praecipuis  ac  certis  eorum  doctriqse 
eapitibns,  quae  eommemorat,  alia  t^fida  et$et  ait,  de  coi^ptgiot 
reiurreciume,  anmue  ttaiu  pott  mortem^  et  de  cUnt.  Papirius. 
Hassomis  prorsus  ea  silentio  )>rsetenmttit.    Homo  quidam  fide 


omtmy,  byn tte, pdicjr  aodr  taiemtar^Qi  bnoCent 
HH  a  pralate who  wasiaiaedr  ta.  the  ytfsi.cbmt 
in  the  year  1198^  being  then  only  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.    One  of  the  fitst  acts  of  his^TCign^ 


Agnt»,  (inquit-  NiooiHiM'  ¥lgiiii»u8«)  e  G«Uk  NovempopulaiM^ 
milnaniniiavit^  l^siese  unuiuescoiifeaiombiM  eonuntTolQnh 
HMgw^OaMionioai  oonwnptaM,  ao  Gancellaria.IiQipilaUoi  ptiiUoi 
iiDle*Be«iiDdM  GailuBi  herlMs.  oUmtanL:  que-  oam)  VfaU^ommm 
dOetrioa'plMr  oonientitiiat'  fudio-  omam&  Mamakmum-  compMr^ 
rewte  vettigio*  Easpnua  vera  dsdacdbani^.  canonicosi  a»;  tan 
m^nrquam^Novi  Tiwimnrnti^  lihpoabpeotpeiB^  onatQiqiie  d(M>* 
trittmi  rejeca>^  qum  inr  eiatfiindnMDtnn  notti  h«beKt»  au^  dir* 
q«d  M  conmriiUB  ootinBret:  Indoque  onma^Romwu^Bc** 
oMtt'  eewimoniani.  tradEtioDeB,.  et  oadiaaiioBM  n^dilibaatv  aft 
^omAemukbuiP:  dioemat  earn  apelunoani  eaae.laitronm%  ei  nieve- 
trieeni'  Ape«ri3rplicaiii.  AUngemnum  eiiam  BeUgUmetn  jMrmit) 
admodm»  oA  els'  dtitfnqNf^M  911am  Aoifia  prq^(tftiliir.  Praki^tmUti^ 
(ioDBflmat  FopKoeriup^)  tanes.  plunhua  fVagawatia  efc  wpmi^ 
Awiida,  qwB  antiqaft  pairiaa  flUusi  lingua:  Alt  horupa.  Umpmntm 
Hiaioria  oomanpla'  auatf  qoaai.  ex:  pttliltca>  at  aalenni.  diapiitft* 
tlone,  vbMo  ApaniiiiBUfc  epkcopim  ot  IwL  Anioltotusi.  Low^ 
Wenaem  loiMstiniiB  babitti';  gujub,  acla;  intagra .  ail  hi«ic  upqua 
djem  esunt  Ungua  ad  Gabdoniottin.  potiua  <jpian  patriun  sive 
Jhnmmomn'  idioiDa  aooadeniB,.  caBBonpta#,  hf^  plmti,  (uN|iiit)r 
mikipro  cmio  diwtrmUi  otinac  m  ariUmlimJidm  iptomnh  oiltia^ 

ttsayna^ua  ooft^inwea."     UaMr&  de  Sucosaaki  15iSr 

It  appeaiad  desirable  to  Tiodkata  tW  Albigenaian, 
a*'  sor  ntucb  langtby  becatue  fioaauali  whok  iatbooracfe  of  tbo^ 
EtogSabRomaaistB^  has  aspeEsed.  dbe  character  of  tb^i dMieol^ 
ohiwcit  saatod  in  the  South  oC  Fnnoe^  bjr  charguiia  her-  iiifnib«i» 
with  hwing'iiiaintaiattd  the  odioua opuiioos  of  oricataLhaietNgir;, 
aadl  vpen  his'  authority,  the  caluoBi^  iaitnuMftrrod  into,  aiiok 
V^ommht  books)  apon  tb» ecdeaiaatieaL hiatary » of  Ihaae  tmoh^m 
appear  in  B&ghnd^ 
^  tflan\  da^Mcaessi*  ISSi 
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mas  tfm  idlMlsgstaott  •f  the  sligiil  uthoiitgi  wUeb 
tibe  eii4ieiai»  wcaie  ycft  MMmfend  to  boM  oBmr 
tlie  yrafod  of  Rome%  famoomttiMB  pnoetded 
fliMdttjr  w  ascams  of  pfaoa^  coBceiTedi  aair  cobb* 
cHtod  witii  Hflbeommoii  Tigour  and  afiflity;  Imt 
with  Kttlft  or  BO  regaord  to.  pskiGqile  or  ieemoj, 
Uff  the  agifraodisement  of  Ua*  autfaocitf .  Hier 
raigft  waa>.  pnbabljf,  scarceljn  ksa  imyortenk  to 
^  tempoiai  inteceals-  of  the  Papacy,  than  tfasalr  of 
ttikteWa«td ;  near  waa  it  lest  oflfensiTe  to  such  pin 
cniB  obs^rversi  aa  boked  upon  the  Roman  hislmp 
«moely  aa  the  head  of  their  ]!el%km\  Bm^  ambi« 
tiput  pf qjeds  "werar  gteaOy  iadehtcd  ibr  socoan 
to'  tik:  Qooree  of  politieal  erenfti;  I»  tiia^  yea» 
preceding  that  of  his  own  etfiddoa  to  the  pontft^ 
c»t€^j  thftt  emperor^  Henry  VL,  had  died^.  kovug 
an  infant  aan,  and^  in  eoMequance,  at  djapwtoi 
siiMeseien,  Theror  soon  appeared  thtee.  pvetendi 
e»  tadie  imperial  throne^  each  witili  his  partiaaoa 
ceaitendiing  for  their  patron's  superiority.  Ihboh 
cent  thua  acquired  a  diegree  of  importaBGe  noae 
thM  usually  gareat^  ani  he  waa  fur  fromtmrupoi^ 
}fim  aa  to  W  manner  o£  uaing  it.  Diplomatic  i** 
^gues'  and  excDnmnimcations  aueeeeded  eaoh 
other ;  nor d&t the diaordecsof the  Germanic hodgo 

'This  officer  wM^iasedtasir^asalltgmoB  to'tbeien^yeracaa 
ent^ring^upon  the  duties  of  hi9  ststioik     Mosheim,  lOL  16&. 

'  Matthew  of  Westminstejc  (cited  by  Archbishop  Ushar^  de 
Sticceis..Y28.)  thus  speaks  at  ihis  pope's  oonseoration.  **'&! 
die  cathedne  Sancti  Petri»  Papa  consecratus,  et  in  Petri  cathedra 
oollocatus,  utinam  Pet^  raitigia  secMtUi." 
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oeaae  during  the  whole  of  his  pontificate  \  It 
was^  however,  in  France  that  he  was  enabled  to 
render  the  most  important  services  to  his  see,  for 
he  managed  so  as  to  overthrow  pretty  completely 
the  opposition  to  Romanism  pervading  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  that  country.  Of  this  opposi- 
tion, Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  the  prin* 
cipal  support;  nor  until  the  patronage  of  so 
powerful  a  prince  should  he  withdrawn,  was  there 
any  hope  that  Popery  would  reign  triumphant 
through,  some  of  the  fairest  districts  of  Gaul. 
Innocent,  however,  had  a  royal  auxiliary,  who 
gladly  undertook  to  propagate  by  the  sword,  in 
the  territories  of  a  powerful  vassal,  the  opinions 
which  he  had  assumed  himself.  Philip  Augustus 
was  then  upon  the  throne  of  France,  a  prince  of 
eminent  abilities,  who  was  intent  upon  uniting 
the  great  fiefe  in  his  kingdom,  with  the  crown. 
Accordingly,  though  Philip  did  not  readily  hear 
the  papal  voice  when  it  admonished  him  to  coha- 
bit with  a  wife  whom  he  disliked,  he  was  all  ala- 
crity when  it  exhorted  him  to  attack  one  of  his 
principal  feudatories,  who  was  denounced  from 
Rome  as  a  heretic.  Thus,  with  little  difficulty,  a 
crusade  was  organised  against  the  Albigenses,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  war  of  extermination  was  car- 
ried on  through  a  great  part  of  Southern  France. 
The  final  results  of  this  would  have  been  perfectly 
satis&ctory  to  its  principal  movers,  had  they  lived 

^  Du  Pin,  III.  S90. 
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to  receive  that  gratification ;  for  Philip's  son  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Toulouse,  por- 
tioned with  the  ample  territories  of  her  family ' ; 
and  the  ancient  church  of  Aquitaine  and  Narbo* 
nese  Gaul  was  reduced  to  bow  before  the  snpcK 
rior  fortune  of  Papal  Rome  \    But  before  thib 

'  Du  Pin,  III.  321.  By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  ISftS  : 
tliu«»  onder  Lewis  VIII.  the  territories  of  these  counts  of  Tou- 
louse,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  see,  became  unit^  with  the 
French  monarchy.  In  the  year  1226,  the  papal  legate  had  ex- 
communicated the  count  of  Toulouse,  and  conferred  his  territo- 
ries upon  Lewis  and  bis  successors.     Du  Pin.  * 

*  In  liiSSf  after  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  the  papal  legate 
to  the  count  upon  his  lukewarmness.     The  unfortunate  prince 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  disregard  this  tyrannical  inter- 
ference, and  he  consented  to  become  at  least  the  passive  instru- 
ment in  the  butchery  of  bis  pious  subjects*    "  Le  Comte  fit  Tan 
ItSSf  une  declaration  tsks  ample  contre  les  hSretiques,  qpi'il 
publia  i  Toulouse  le  14  de  Fevrier.     Ce  dernier  coup  abatdt 
entiecement  les  Albigeois ;  Us  Jurent  depius  abandonniz  aux  In^ 
^[msitknu  qui  aehenerent  de  detrwre  les  restes  de  ces  malheureu* 
kentiques"    (Du  Pin,  S22.)    The  historian,  probably,  some- 
what ashamed  of  a  transaction  so  disgraceful  to  his  church,  thoi 
proceeds  to  detail  some  Manicheean  principles,  of  which  the  AU 
bigenses  were  accused  by  a  monk  ;  but  as  this  account  is  not 
compatible  with  that  which  he  had  given  in  his  history  of  the 
last  century  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Albigensian  leaders, 
so  neither  does  Du  Pin  pledge  his  own  character  as  to  its  accu- 
racy, and  he  introduces  it  by  the  following  confused  statement. 
'*  Fovit  vmir  aux  errews  des  Albigeois,  cette  secte  aiatU  itt  com* 
paste  de  diverses  secies  particuUeresy  il  est  difficile  de  dire  pre-  . 
dsement  qaeUes  etoient  les  erreurs  communes  a  toute  la  secte,. 
et  oelles  qtd  n'etoient  enseignees  que  par  des  particuliers/' 
These  wiodrds  will  serve  to  explain  the  reason  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  truth  respecting  the  Albigenaes  has  been  involve^* 
Their  enemies  took  care  to  include  under  that  name  aU  the 
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ooDBUiimiation  of  iheic  ambitious  hopes,  both  the 
King  and  the  Pope  had  gone  to  their  great  ao- 
count.  Not  only,  however,  had  the  latter  distin* 
giiiahed  his  pontificate  by  such  measures  as  led  to 
the  subjugation  of  Southern  France ;  by  the  in*- 
stitution  of  begging  friars  ^  he  effectually  pro* 
vided  for  the  retaining  of  all  the  West  in  habits 
of  obedience  to  his  see.  These  claimants  of  su- 
perior sanctity  soon  overran  the  face  of  society ; 
and  as  their  livelihood  depended  upon  keeping 
popular  superstition  and  fietnaticism  in  a  vigorous 
state,  as  their  main  protection  was  derived  from 
the  Papacy,  they  proved  eminently  serviceable 
in  disseminating  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  in  extending  the  influence  of  her 
pontifil  Another  master  stroke  of  Innocent's  po- 
licy was  the  rendering  of  confession,  loi^  used 


Southern  French  who  abhorred  the  Papacy ;  and,  among  tiieae, 
ihere  were  Manicheea.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the  GaUie 
Church  baa  not  been  extirpated  from  her  ancient  seat,  in  spite 
of  all  the  power  and  malice  by  which  her  papal  enemies  Iwve 
assailed  her.  The  South  of  France  yet  contains  nmneroua  Pr<H 
testants. 

^  This  institution  of  begging  fiiars  appears  to  have  been 
Tiewed  by  zealous  Romanists  as  higUy  important  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  church.  Of  this  impression,  Archbishop  Usher 
cites  the  following  amusing  instance  from  Lyranus,  a  eommen- 
tator  on  the  Apocalypse,  (XX.  1.)  '*  Vidi  imgeiwrn^  id  est, 
Ifmocenihiin  Papam  tertiumf  descendentem  de  coelo*  id  e«l»  de 
apiee  ptmtificaU  condeteendeniem  rancfo  Francisco  tt  Dmmmeo, 
habentem  davem  abyssi,  id  est,  poUstaUm  apfrobandi  diet&9 
&rdme9  ad  Veprimendam  potestatem  diahoU^  et  catenam  magnam 
in  manu  sua,  id  est  fratrum  tUriusque  ordhus  nmUipUmUUsm/* 
De  Success.  134.  *  < 
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and  recommended  by  his  Churchy  obligatory  upon 
all  Romanists  of  either  sex ;  who  were  required 
by  a  constitution  enacted  at  the  Lateran  in  1215, 
by  his  sole  authority  %  to  make  a  particular  de- 
claration of  their  sins  to  a  priest,  once,  at  least,  in 
every  year '.  By  this  debasing  and  demoralising 
expedient,  the  whole  Romish  population  was  laid 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  priesthood ;  who  in* 
deed  contracted  a  new,  a  needless,  and  an  awful 
weight  of  responsibility,  but  who  were  thus  ena- 
bled to  stifle  at  its  birth  every  movement  of  the 
popular  mind  hostile  to  the  ascendancy  of  their 
sect.  This  prostration  of  manly  thought  and  in- 
dependence, was  farther  secured  by  a  prohibition 
issued  by  Innocent  against  the  reading  of  holy 
Scripture  \    That  shrewd  politician  did  not,  how- 

*  There  were  at  this  Lateran  council  412  biahops  preaenti  and 
almost  800  abbots  and  priors,  besides  deputies  of  absent  pre** 
lates  in  abubdance ;  (Du  Pin,  III.  538.) ;  but  there  was  no  de- 
bate. *'  Les  prelats  ne  delibererent  point,  leur  silence  fut  pris 
pour  approbation."     Ibid.  S3d, 

^  ''  Le  21,  est  le  fameux  canon  qui  enjoint  k  tous  les  fideles 
de  I'nn  et  de  Tautre  seze  qui  aeront  parvenus  a  Fage  de  discre* 
tibn,  de  confesser  leurs  pechea  au  moins  une  fois  Tan  k  leur 
propre  pr^tre."    Ibid.  S40. 

'  *  **  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  was  not  forbid  to  laymen 
until  the  year  1200.  InnoeetU  III.  Epist*  ad  Metemes"  (Allix 
on  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  219.)  ''  On  this  head  I  cannot  do 
better  than  extract  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Fe- 
neldn  to  the  bishop  of  Arras.  "  I  think,"  says  the  illustrious 
prelate,  "  that  much  trouble  has  been  taken,  in  our  times,  very 
unnecessarily,  to  prove  what  is  incontestible,  that  all  people  read 
die  Bible  and  Liturgy  in  their  native  languages ;  that»  as  a  part 
of  good  educa^on,  diildren  were  made  to  read  them ;  thatt  in 
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ever^  rest  contented  with  these  safeguards  of 
papal  pre-eminence.    He  also  made  provision  for 

their  sennonsy  the  nunitters  of  the  church  Regularly  explained  to 
their  flocka  whole  hooks  of  the  Sacred  Volumes :  that,  the  sa- 
cred text  of  the  Scriptures  was  very  familiar  to  the  people ; 
that,  the  clergy  exhorted  the  people  to  read  them ;  that,  the 
clergy  hlamed  the  people  for  not  reading  them ;  and  considered 
the  neglect  of  the  perusal  of  them  as  a  source  of  heresy  aod 
immorality.  It  should  seem  that  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenaes 
obliged  the  Church  to  have  recourse  to  her  strict  authority,  in 
refusing  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  to  all  persons  who 
were  not  disposed  to  read  it  to  their  advantage.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, undertake  to  assert  that  this  prohibition  was  then  issued 
by  the  Church  for  the  fint  time.  But,  certainly,  the  indocflity 
and  spirit  of  revolt,  which  then  appeared  amyng  the  laity,  the 
neglect  of  the  pastors  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  the  con- 
tempt which  the  people  began  to  shew  for  their  instructions, 
made  it  manifest  that  it  had  become  unsafe  to  permit  the  people 
at  large  to  read  the  Sacred  Text ;  and  consequently  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  Church  to  withhold  from  the  laity  the  perusal  of 
it  without  the  permission  of  their  pastors."  (Conf.  of  Faith  by 
C.  Butler,  Esq.  Lond.  1816.  p.  142 — 4.)  From  this  aoeounc 
it  appears,  that  the  people  having  had  free  access  to  Scripture 
for  twelve  hundred  years,'  to  the  best  of  Fenelon's  knowledge 
and  belief,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  having  been  considered 
during  that  time  the  best  preventive  of  ^'  heresy  and  immora* 
lity,"  was  then  fbund  to  be  dangerous,  and  therefore  the  Church 
used  her  "  strict  authority,"  (where  did  she  get  it  ?)  to  restrain 
Christians  from  perusing  this  dangerous  volume,  unless  their 
confessors  should  think  it  safe  to  entrust  it  into  their  hands. 
The  speci6c  danger  apprehended  by  '^  the  Qiurch,"  as  the  pope 
and  cardinals  are  styled,  appears  to  have  been,  lest  the  people 
should  continue,  or  become,  Waldenses  or  Albigenses ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  according  to  Bishop  Bossuet,  Dr.  Milner,  and  Mr. 
Butler,  were  infected  with  *'  the  heresies  and  immoralities'^'  <^ 
the  ManicheeanB,  a  class  of  persons  who,  not  being  able  them- 
selveil  to  extract  their  peculiar  opinions  from  Scripture,  took  the 
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intimMAting  the  more  resolute  enemies  of  Po- 
pery, by  establishing  the  Inquisition/;  ftnd  by 
decreeing,  that  feudal  lords,  required  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  to  clear  the  districts  under 
their  authority,  of  persons  denounced  as  heretics 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  refusing  to  obey, 
should  be  excommunicated ;  and  that,  if  then  dis- 
obedient, their  vassals  should  be  absolved  from 
their  obligations  to  them  by  the  Pope,  and  their 
states  conferred  upon  such  as  would  undertake  to 
exterminate  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy  ^. 

liberty  of  rgectiog  the  greatest  part  of  it.  Perhaps  a  Prateg- 
tant  may  be  excused  for  suspecting  that  the  following  is  the 
true  state  of  the  case :  Hildebrand's  plans  for  supplanting  the 
ancient  religion  of  Europe,  and  substituting  Popery  in  its  room, 
being  found  incapable  of  complete  execution,  so  long  as  men 
could  turn  to  their  Bibles,  Innocent  prudently  refused  to  allow 
Aem  that  opportunity  any  longer. 

'  **  Hind  qnoqua  obsenratione  dignum,  ab  Innocentio  III.  de- 
legates loqiiisitionis  officium  institutum  esse :  ad  episcoparum  sc. 
noien^um  aim  negotm  fTceferre  Fidei  negoiia^  supplendam  neg- 
ligentiam."     Usser.  de  Success.  181. 

^  This  decree  passed,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  coun- 
cil, in  1215,  is  thus  giren  by  CoUier.     (Ecd.  Hist.  I.  424.) 
*'  If  any  temporal  lord  shall  refuse  to  purge  his  country  from 
heretical  pravity,  after  he  has  been  advertised  and  admonished 
by  the  Church  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  excommunicated  by  the  me» 
tropofitan  and  his  suffragans.     And  in  case  he  contemns  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  refuses  to  make  satisfaction  within 
M  year,  his  contumacy  is  to  be  certified  to  the  Pope,  who,  upom 
mck  tf|/amMUtofi,  thali  declare  his  vassals  or  tubjecU  absolved 
from  their  aU^iance^  invite  the  Catholics  to  seixe  the  coumtryy  atii 
es^  it  after  the  expulsion  of  the. heretics.    The  same  method  of 
diadpliae  is  likewise  to  be  observed  towards  those  who  have  no 
•CBperior  lords.    The  meaning  of  this  last  clause  is,  that  if  any 
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Judicious,  however,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
as  were  Innocent's  plans  for  extirpating  the  prin- 

sovereign  prince  refuses  to  cleAr  his  dominions  of  heresy,  he  was 
to  be  excommunicated,  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  his  crown  transferred  to  any  Catholic  prince  that 
could  make  a  successful  invasion.  But  here  it  must  be  said, 
that  this  chapter  or  canon  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Mazarine 
copy  coeval  with  the  council,  but  is  transcribed  from  a  later  re- 
cord." Dr.  Milner  (Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  p.  69,)  thus 
speaks  of  this  canon:  "  What  would  you  (Dr.  Sturges)  and  Dr. 
Rennell  say,  if  I  were  to  follow  the  account  of  one  of  our  ancient 
historians  (Matthew  Paris),  who  denies  that  these  canons  in  ge- 
neral were  the  acts  of  the  council  itself;  or  that  of  one  of  your 
most  learned  divines,  (Collier,  vide  supra),  who  asserts  that  the 
canon  above  quoted,  in  particular,  is  spurious  V*  These  discus- 
sions, however,  are  not  entered  into ;  but  Dr.  Milner  inserts,  in 
a  note  below,  the  following  words  of  Du  Pin.  (Biblioth.  tom.  x.) 
"  II  est  certain  que  ces  chapitres  ne  sont  point  Touvrage  dtt 
Gondk,  mais  celui  d'Innocent  III/'  Now  from  all  thb  it  merely 
appears,  that  in  one  ancient  account  of  this  famons  council,  the 
decree  in  question  is  said  to  be  wanting ;  but  no  one  has  said 
that  this  decree  was  not  read  to  the  council,  and  passed  without 
the  least  opposition  from  any  of  the  mixed  multitude  assembled 
at  the  Lateran  ;  nor  has  any  writer  said,  that  Innocent  did  not 
propound  this  decree,  and  act  upon  its  principle  moreover ;  nor 
that  his  successors  have  imitated  his  example.  In  fact,  vainly 
will  Romanists  strive  to  purge  their  Church  from  the  obloquy 
brought  upon  her  by  the  able  but  unprincipled  Innocent.  It  is 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  chief  priest  of  Popery,  that  this 
prelate's  memory  deserves  to  be  held  in  execration.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  tyrannical  r^^adons,  and  of  his  other  acts,  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  Christians  which  watered  so  plentifully, 
at  his  bidding,  the  fields  of  Southern  France,  must  ever  place 
Innocent  high  upoin  the  list  of  those  who  have  brought  diteiedit 
upon  their  station.  Of  such  a  man,  Archbishop  Usher's  pun^ 
mog  censure  can  hardly  be  thought  too  severe.  ''  Ex  onins 
certe  Pondficuin  Romanorttm  tnrba,  semper  exeipio  Hilde^ 
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ciples  and  oyerthrowing  the  independence  of  aB 
the  ancient  European  Churches^  that  doctrine 
which  apostolical  teachers  had  {^nted  in  the 
West  daring  the  primitiye  times,  defied  every 
eflfort  that  was  made  to  root  it  out.  There 
was  no  Romish  country  which  did  not  contain 
many  Christians  professing  sentiments  more  or 
less  pure,  at  variance  with  the  established 
creed  ^.  The  bulk  of  Englishmen  will  reflect 
with  some  satisfiustion,  that  a  countryman  of 
their  ovm  was  the  first,  who,  after  the  full  de- 
velopement  and  greatest  prevalence  of  the  papal 
system,  first  called  the  attention  of  men  in  su- 
perior life  to  the  claims  of  Scriptural  Christia* 
nity.  Roused  by  the  offensive  pretensions  and 
ignorant  fanaticism  of   the  mendicant  friars  ^ 


brandimi,  nuUam  malituB  diabolicse  instrumentum  Ecdesia  Dei 
ezperta  est  nocentius  quam  istum  Innocentiuni."  De  Success. 
180. 

^  The  second  reason  alleged  by  Reyner  for  the  pernidousness 
of  the  Waldenses  to  the  papacy  is  the  following :  *'  Fere  nulla 
est  terra,  in  qua  hsec  secta  non  sit."  (Usser  de  Success.  107.) 
In  our  own  country  the  Albigenses,  who  are  said  by  Knighton 
to  have  come  over  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  became  so  nume- 
rous, that,  as  the  same  historian  assures  us,  they  "  covered  all 
England."  AUix  on  the  Albigenses,  228. 

*  **  The  friars  mendicants,  whom  Cardinal  Albisi  did  very  truly 
call  the  pope*s  soldiers,  had  usurped  all  the  rights  of  the  secular 
dergy,  and  advanced  their  conquests  for  the  pope  to  that  degree, 
chat  the  authority  of  the  pHnces  and  bishops  signified  nothing 
any  longer  in  England,  except  only  when  they  acted  in  &vour 
of  the  monks.  From  the  time  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  gives  us 
so  strange  a  description  of  their  insolence,  and  of  their  attempts 
against  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  things  were  carried  to  that 
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John  WickliflfeS  reader  in  divinity  jat  OxffxA, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  schoohnen,  and  stu- 
died Scripture  for  the.  purpose  of  afcertaimng 
how  far  the  doctrines,  so  officiously  obtruded 
upon  the  world,  were  consistent  with  the  un- 
doubted revelation  of  God's  will.  The  result  of 
his  enquiries  was  a  firm  conviction,  that  the 
popularity  of  the  friars  was  entirely  owing<  to 
men's  ignorance  of  the  truths  really  contained  in 
the  Gospel.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
he  bent  the  whole  force. of  his  high  reputation 
and  distinguished  talents  \  to  shake  that  religious 
system  which  he  saw  reason  to  believe  iiyurious 
to  the  be3t  interests  of  mankind.  The  und»- 
takii^  was  arduous,  but  it  was  eminently  success- 
ful.   Men  of  all  ranks  embraced  his  opinions "". 

height,  that  nothiog  was  any  longer  able  to  oppose  them." 
Ibid.  249. 

^  **  It  appeareth  by  such  as  have  observed  the  order  and 
course  of  times,  that  this  Wicklifife  flourished  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  ld71.  Edward  the  Third  reigning  in  England."  Foxes 
Acts  and  Monuments.  Lond.  1610. 1.  390. 

'  "  We  see  the  esteem  Wickliffe  had  (in  the  University  of  Ox» 
ferd,)  by  the  testimony  they  gave  in  1406,  against  those  that 
endeavoured  to  blemish  the  memory  of  that  great  man :  for 
after  they  had  spoken  of  bis  piety  and  probity,  as  of  a  thing 
known  to  all  men,  after  they  had  declared  that  he  was  a  coura- 
geous defiender  of  the  fiuth,  they  add,  that  he  had,  in  a  catholic 
way,  overthrown  aU  those  who,  by  a  voluntary  poverty,  blas- 
phemed the  Religion  of  Christ."  Allix  on  the  Albigenses,  ft50, 

"  **  He  had  made  so  great  progress  among  the  clergy  that  he 
writes  himself,  that  above  a  third  part  of  the  clergy  were  ready 
to  defend  his  doctrine  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives."  Ibid. 
t49. 
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Even  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  became 
hu  dificiple  and  protectbr.  A  defection  so  exten- 
sive  alanned  the  hierarchy,  and  the  usual  arts  of 
intimidation  were  promptly  tried,  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  that  manly  spirit  of  enquiry  which  was 
arising  throughout  the  land.  But  the  attempt 
was  vain.  Wickliffe,  indeed,  himself  appears  to 
have  yielded  to  his  fears,  or  to  the  importunity 
of  his  friends,  and  to  have  given  such  an  expla- 
nation of  his  tenets  as  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  ruling  ecclesiastics.  To  this  concession,  or  to 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  patrons,  it  was, 
probably,  owing  that  he  was  allowed  to  spend 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  upon,  his 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire ;  where 
he  finished  his  important  life  in  the  common 
course  of  nature  °.  His  principles,  however, 
were  of  immortal  mould,  and  no  exertions  of  their 
enemies  availed  to  extirpate  them  from  the  public 
mind  ^    The  master,  when  withdrawn  from  hu* 

"  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1984,  upon  Sylvester's  day.*' 
Foxe  I.  411. 

*  The  following  compendium  of  Wickliffe's  doctrine  was  col- 
lected from  his  sermons  during  his  life.  "  That  the  holy  Eucha- 
risty  after  oonsecradon^  is  not  the  very  body  of  Christi  but 
figuratively :  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  head  of  all 
Churches  more  than  any  other  Church  is ;  nor  that  Peter  hath 
pny  more  power  given  of  Christ  than  any  other  apostle  hath : 
that  the  pope  of  Rome  hath  no  more  in  the  keys  of  the  Church 
than  any  other  within  the  order  of  priesthood.  If  God  be,  the 
Lord's  temporal  may  lawfully  and  meritoriously  take  away  their 
tempordlties  from  the  churchmen  offending  habUualiter.  If 
any  temporal  lord  do  know  the  Church  so  offending,  he  is  bound. 
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man  ejeB,  yet  spoke  to  the  understandings  and 
oonsciences  of  his  grateful  countrymen  by  his  nu<- 

vndfit  pain  of  damnatioD,  to  take  the  temporalitiet  from  tlia 
same.  That  the  Gospel  is  a  rule  aufiBcient  of  itadf  to  rule  the 
life  of  every  Christian  man  here,  without  any  other  rule,  (such 
as  those  of  the  monastic  orders.)  That»  all  other  rules,  under 
whose  observances  divers  religious  persons  (i.  e.  monks  and 
friarSi)  be  governed,  do  add  no  more  perfection  to  the  Gospel 
than  doth  the  whiteness  to  the  wall.  That  neither  die  pope,  nor 
any  other  prelate  of  the  Church,  ought  to  have  prisons  wherein 
to  punish  transgressors.'*  (Ibid.  196.)  Besides  this  short  ac- 
count of  Wickliffe's  doctrine,  it  may  be  desirable  to  present  the 
reader  with  an  abstract  of  his  principles,  drawn  from  what  Dr. 
Allix  has  identified  as  his,  by  references  to  his  writings.  (On 
the  Albigenses,  46ft,)  This  able  and  ezodlent  man  then  taii^ti 
that  '*  the  books  of  Scripture  pronounced  canonical  by  the  Jews 
and  Protestants,  are  those  only  which  are  so  in  reality,  the  res^ 
being  apocryphal :  that  Scripture  contains  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation :  that  every  well-disposed  Christian  may  understand 
Scripture :  that  Scripture  ought  to  be  circulated  in  the  yulgar 
tongue:  that  traditions  are  hateful,  except  so  far  as  grounded 
upon  Scripture,  because  they  lay  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keep^ 
ing  God's  law,  and  hinder  the  due  course  of  God's  word,  that, 
in  fact,  they  are  mere  inventions,  intended  to  gain  money ;  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  consider  the  pope  as  the  highest  priest,  since 
Christ  conferred  no  such  office  upon  Peter,  nor  any  one  else : 
that  the  pope  has  no  power  over  the  temporalities  of  kings,  that 
he  is  not  infallible,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  all  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  to  have  been 
heretics :  that  the  Church  of  Rome  may  err,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing, purity  of  doctrine  may  be  preserved  in  the  Catholic 
Church :  that  wicked  men  are  not  true  members  of  the  Church : 
that  justification  follows  from  Christ's  merits  alone :  that  tran- 
substantiation  is  a  false  doctrine,  and  was  not  believed  in  the 
Church,  until,  after  a  thousand  years,  when  Satan  was  unbound, 
and  the  people  blinded  by  the  monks :  that  there  are  but  two  sa- 
craments :  that  chrism  ought  not  to  be  used  in  baptism :  that  if 
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merous  writings;  nay,  his  voice  was  heard  in 
thunder  from  his  trandation  of  the  Scripturea, 

extrene  unction  bad  been  a  sacrament,  Christ  and  his  apostles 
would  have  declared  so  to  the  world :  that  the  anointing,  and 
other  popish  ceremonies  used  at  confirmation,  are  vanities  un- 
warranted in  Scripture,  and  therefore  blasphemy  against  God : 
that  images  are  detestable,  and  the  current  miradea  dieats, 
flowing  from  the  deril's  fidaehood :  that  where  contrition  ezisi8» 
auricular  confession  is  yain  and  superfluous :  that  penances  are 
unauthorised :  that  to  rely  upon  indulgences  is  folly :  that  the 
best  part  of  fasting  is  abstinence  from  sin :  that  the  begging  of 
friars  is  a  robbery,  and  that  these  mendicants  magnify  obedience 
to  sinful  men  more  than  to  Christ :  that  the  marriage  of  priests 
is  desirable :  that  kings  ought  not  to  be  subjject  to  any  fordga 
jurisdiction :  that  the  threats  of  purgatory  are  so  many  pious 
lies ;  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Church  is  faulty  in 
many  particulars  which  he  specifies.*'  Thus  it  appears  that 
Wickliffe*s  doctrine  condemned  the  whole  of  those  tenets  and 
usages  in  the  Romish  relifpon  which  are  not  to  be  deduced  8»» 
tisfactorily,  or  not  at  all,  from  Scripture.  Readers,  however, 
who  are  content  with  such  information  as  Dr.  Milner  supplies, 
would  imagine,  from  his  work,  so  applauded  by  the  English 
Romanists,  that  "  the  blessed  Eucharist  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  chief  article  in  the  received  faith  which  Wickliffe  de- 
claimed against."  (Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  77.)  In  some  ob* 
servations  upon  his  doctrine,  in  a  former  page,  (74.)  we  find  the 
following  words.  "  In  speaking  of  this  doctrine,  you  say,  that 
there  might  be  some  mixture  of  what  was  exceptionable  in  his 
opinions.  Is  this.  Dr.  Sturges,  the  proper  qualification,  particur 
larly  in  such  times  as  these,  for  ike  most  sedUums  and  incendiary 
doeifimei  ilkU  ever  iMfe  broached  in  thete  Ltngdonu  ?"  Of  this 
passage  the  driA  seems  to  be,  to  represent  the  preachings  or  U 
aUevMits,  theprinciplvhof  Wicklifife,  aa  chiefly  suited  for  poli«> 
tkal  ieveilers.  One  mode  of  persuading  people  to  believe  this 
of  WickHfib  was  by  representing  him  to  have  taught  the  untawr 
{BlneiB  of  eedesiaatical  endowments.  It  is,  .however,  certain 
from  his  own  words,  dted  by  Dr.  Allix,  (on  the  Albigenses^ 
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whidi  was  his  noblest  legacy  to  England.  Howr 
ever,  the  dissemination  of  his  principles  among 
the  classes  interested  in  the  permanence  of  exist- 
ing institutions,  by  either  the  possession  of  "wealth, 
or  by  enjoying  facilities  for  its  acquisition,  was 
impeded  by  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
won  ovw  the  hierarchy  to  his  cause  by  arming 
them  with  sanguinary  powers  against  such  of 
their  fellow-subjects  as  believed  that  what  the  in- 
spired penmen  have  not  recorded,  no  Christian 
is  bound  to  receive  as  an  article  of  faith.  But 
although  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  spreading  in  superior  life,  they  had 
obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  popular  niind  as 
effectually  prepared  it  for  the  Reformation.  In 
vdrin  were  his  disciples  known  as  Wickliffites,  or 
Lollards  ^  prescribed  by  cruel  laws,  and  stigmar 

1B59.)  that  he  only  asserted  ecclesiastical  estates  to  be  as  justly 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  national  laws  as  those  of  laymen. 

^  So  called  probably  from  Walter  Lollard,  who  was  burnt  at 
Cologne,  in  the  year  ISftS,  as  a  holder  of  Waldensian  t^iets. 
The  same  name  was  assigned  to  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  be- 
cause it  was  found  that  their  principles  were  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, the  same  as  those  professed  by  the  disciples  of  Lollard. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  lo^ttim,  darnel,  or  tares,  (as  the 
authorized  English  version  of  Scripture  renders  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  word,)  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  some  of  the  clergy 
might  have  represented  the  Lollards  as  the  tares  whidi,  in  para* 
bolical  language,  the  enemy  had  sown  among  the  Lord's  hns* 
bandry.  Mosheira's  etymology  of  the  name  is  sought  from 
the  old  German,  in  which,  he  says,  loUenj  (AngL  lull.)  meana 
to  sing,  and  he  supposes  the  Wickliffites  to  have  been  thence 
denominated  because  they  were  constantly  singing  hymns  tio 
God. 
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by  foul  aspersions,  as  pernicious  heretics  "^  9 
in  vain  was  the  English  Bible  denounced  as  an 

^  From  a  confeMioii  of  the  Lollards  presented  to  Parliamentt 
before  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.,  and  printed  in  Latin,  with 
a  translation  in  old  English,  by  Dr.  AUix,  (on  the  Albigenses, 
tSl.)  we  may  gather  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  te- 
nets of  Wickliffe's  disciples.  ''  That  the  Church  of  Englincl 
had  long  been  blind  and  leprous  by  means  of  a  proud  prelaeyy 
and  a  multiplicity  of  monastic  establishments ;  that  since  she- 
had  doted  afler  temporal  goods,  following  the  example  of  her 
Roman  step-mother,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  had  left  her ;  that 
the  priesthood,  as  now  established,  is  of  Romish  origin,  claims 
a  power  higher  than  that  of  angels,  is  not  such  as  Christ  insti- 
tuted, is  set  apart  by  rites  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  rites  tea 
which  evidently  do  not,  of  necessity,  confer  heavenly  gifts,  fat 
such  are  not  consistent  with  deadly  sin  in  any  man ;  that  many, 
wise  men  consider  orders,  as  actually  conferred,  to  be  sporting 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  outward  distinctions  of  the  clergy,, 
to  be  the  livery  of  andchrist ;  that  clerical  ceUbacy  pughtnotlo 
be  enforced,  as  being  the  cause  of  abonuBable  evils ;  that  traa* 
substantistion  is  a  feigned  miracle,  leading  the  people  to 
try ;  that  exorcisms  and  hallowings  of  visible  objects  are 
for  necromancy  than  for  theology ;  that  spiritual  persons  ought 
not  to  hold  temporal  jurisdiction ;  that  houses  built  for  the  puv* 
pose  of  oflbring  up  special  prayers  for  departed  souls  are  built 
on  a  fidse  foundation ;  that  pilgrimages,  prayers,  and  offerings; 
made  to  blind  roods  and  deaf  images,  are  akin  to  idolatry,  a 
book  of  error  to  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  common  image  of 
tbe  Trinity  is  most  abominable ;  that  confession  and  absdhitioii 
are  the  sources  of  priesdy  pride  and  popular  delusion ;  that  if 
the  pope  be  entrusted  with  the  dispensatmn  of  saintly  merit  ta 
those  who  need  it,  he  must  be.devoid  of  chatty,  or  he  would 
deliver  all  the  prisoners  in  pain  ;  that  homicide  m  battle  or  in* 
the  course  of  law,  without  a  special  revelation,  ia  contnury  to 
the  New  Testament ;  that  vows  of  continence  made  bgr  womeoy 
Isad  to  child«morder,  and  other  crimes ;  that  the  numerous  ais» 
encouraged  by  the  dmieh.fiecd  pride  and.  vauly;  and  thai»» 
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unfiutfafol. snd  dangerous  book;  the  good  seed 
sowtai  was  firmly  rooted,  and  no  arts  or  persecu- 
tions of  the  enemy  availed  to  render  it  unfruitful. 
Rather  than  deny  the  principles  which  had  been 
illustrated  and  extended  by  the  genius  and  virtues 
of  WickliflTe,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cob- 
hi^m,  faced  the  horrors  of  a  painful  public  death ; 
and  victims  of  lower  birth,  but  of  equal  con* 
atancy,  testified  with  their  blood,  from  time  to 
time,  their  immoveable  adherence  to  the  same 
righteous  cause '. 

therefore,  trades,  euch  as  those  of  goMsnuths,  armourers,  and 
others,  of  no  utilitj  to  man,  should  be  put  down,  for  the  increase 
of  Tirtue.*'  In  this  authentic  statement  of  Lollard  principles  we 
do,  indeed,  find  crude  positions,  but  certainly  no  trace  whatever 
of  principles  likely  to  produce  '*  the  rank  harvest  of  insurrec- 
tion, plunder,  murder,  and  civil  war,  with  which  every  ontf 
knows  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  was  disgr^oed."  (Letters  to  i^ 
Pkebendaiy,  76.)  On  the  contrary,  pe<^le  who  pvoftased  to  live 
according  to  what  is  revealed  in  Scripture  alone,  (a  text^book 
very  ill  adapted  for  turbulent  levellers,)  who  expressed  the  ut- 
most abhorrence  of  shedding  human  blood,  and  a  sovereign 
oontempt  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  were  not  very  likely,  if  (hey 
acted  according  to  their  principles,  to  come  forward  as  de« 
spoilers  and  murderers.  Dr.  Milner,  however,  tells  us,  not 
only  that  the  Lollards  did  so  act,  but  also,  that  their  conduct 
was  the  natural  efiect  of  their  prindples.  He  says,  **  these  re- 
bellioasi  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  are  as  evi- 
dently traced  to  the  revolutionary  and  equdising  doctrines  of 
Wickliffi^  and  his  followers,  as  an  eflfect  is  to  ita  cause  in  any 
odier  instance  whatewr." 

'Two  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  EngKsh  king  that 
put  any  to  death  for  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  (i.  e.  after  the  etatoto 
fbr  that  purpose  was  passed,)  omitting  Sir  Mm  Oldcasde  ami 
Others,  that  diod  in  the  Oospel's  defence,  in  the  days  of  king 
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The  benefit  of  WickUffe's  labours  was  not  con* 
fined  to  his  native  land.     His  principles  were 
already  rooted  in  Bohemia,  when  his  opposition 
to  papal  Rome  began,  by  means  of  a  Waldensian 
colony  which  had  taken  refuge  in  that  country, 
from  the  oppressions  of  Lombard  persecutors. 
The  Bohemian  princess,  whom  Richard  II.  mar- 
ried, brought  a  few  of  her  more  distinguished 
countrymen  into  England,  and  one  of  them,  who 
studied  at  Oxford,  returned  home  with  some  of 
Wicklifie's  books,  and  a  full  conviction  of  his 
uncommon  merit*.    The  impression  thus  made 
was  soon    after   confirmed  by  an  Englishman, 
named  Peter  Payne,  who  introduced  the  Bohe- 
mians to  a  &rther  acquaintance  with  that  Divine 
light  which  was  now  dawning  upon  the  region  of 
his  birth  \    The  information  received  from  En- 
gland sank  deeply  into  the  heart  of  John  Huss,  a 
man  whose  virtues  in  private  life,  whose  elo«^ 
quence  in  the  pulpit,  and  whose  talents  in  the 
divinity-chair,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  ranks 
in  the  city  of  Prague  ^    This  excellent  divine 
entered  with  ardour  into  most  of  Wiokliffe's 


Henry  V.,  four  in  the  days  of  king  Henry  YL,  one  in  the  days 
of  king  Edward  IV.,  and  ten  in  die  time  of  king  Henry  VII.» 
sealed  the  doctrine  against  the  papal  religion  with  their  bloods ; 
all  of  them  being  martyred  before  that  Martin  Luther  wrote. 
And.  in  the  reign  of  this  king  (Henry  VUI.)  twenty-six  suffered 
t)ie  fire  before  the  six  articles  were  passed*''  Speed's  History 
qf  Britain. 

•  CoiUier,  I.  6M.  *  Du  Pin»  UU  4M. 

.  *  MoBbeim»  UI.  406. 
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views^  and  he  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  party, 
extending  through  every  gradation  of  society, 
which  made  Bohemia  resound  with  complaints  of 
Romish  principles  and  pretensions.     This  new 
and  vigorous  attack  upon  their  tenets  naturally; 
became  a  principal  object  of  attention  with  the 
divines  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Constance^ 
in  the  year  1414  %  with  a  view  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  enormous  evils  which  had  almost  over* 
whelmed  the  papal  Church.    Before  these  pillars, 
of  the  dominant  religion  Huss  was  summoned  to 
give  an  account  of  his  doctrine.    Confiding  in  & 
safe^conduct  granted  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund,  he  obeyed  the  call,   and  repairing  to 
Constance,  he  there  justified  and  explained  in  per- 
son the  principles  which  he  had  taught  at  Prague.. 
But  his  imperial  guarantee  had  only  lured  him  to 
his  fiite.    IVhat  need  was  there  to  keep  fiuth  mth 
a  heretic  ?    In  defiance  of  every  principle  which 
confers  honour  upon  men,  and  advantage  upon 
society,   when  the  pious  Bohemian  was  found 
resolute  in  maintaining-  his   opinions,   he  waa 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  having  been  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  he  was  committed  to  the 
flames  \    Within  a  year  after  this  deed  of  perfi- 

*  This  council  sate  three  years  and  six  months,  being  dissolv- 
ed on  the  2Sid  of  April,  141 8.     Mosheiro,  III.  419. 

'  July  6,  1415.  (Mosheim,  III.  41 1.)  Sleidan,  (Cottmeiit. 
1559|  ^  48.)  speaking  of  the  murder  of  Huss  and  his  friend,' 
relates  these  particulars :  ^*  That  when  Huss  was  apprdiended, 
the  emptor  Sigismund  Was  absent  from  Constancei  and  beihg 
iafbrmed  of  what  was  done  therei  was  much  hurt :  that  when  (he 
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dious  craelty,  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  martyr's 
friend,  who  kindly  undertook  to  share  his  jour- 
Papists  argued  with  him  against  the  necessity  of  kiting  fiuth 
with  hereticsy  he  allowed  himself  to  be  won  oyer  by  dieir  sophis- 
tries ;  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Bohemians,  fully  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  prooeedinga 
against  the  unfortunate  men  whom  he  had  entrapped;  and  that^ 
before  the  council  separated,  it  determined,  that  fiuth  was  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  or  with  those  suspected  of  heresy."  The 
following  is  Dr.  Milner's  comment  upon  this  nefiuious  transac« 
tjon.  '*  You  maintain,  that  the  execution  ot  these  men  (Huss 
and  Jerome)  by  a  general  council,  after  safe-conducts  had  been 
granted  to  them,  is  a  proof  that  the  Church  held  not  ooly  the 
doctrine  of persecuiion^  but  also  that  of  perjury.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  is  it  true,  that  either  John  Huss  or  Jerome  of  Prague  was 
put  to  death  by  the  councfl  ?  No,  Sir,  for  the  council  having 
examined  their  fiuth  and  excommunicated  them,  es^ressly  de- 
dared,  that  it  had  no  power  to  pioeeed  further  against  them. 
They  were  both  of  them  successively  committed  to  the  flamep 
by  the  magistrates  of  Constance,  in  virtue  of  the  standing  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  by  the  particular  order  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, and  the  Emperor  Sigismund."  (Letters  to  a  Prebendary, 
79.)  "  To  preserve  some  appearance  of  the  aversion  of  the 
Church  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  the  inquisitor>  when  he  ddivera 
up  the  offender,  implores,  in  terms  of  great  earnestness,  the 
secular  judges  to  save  die  lives  of  the  criminals,  (Angl.  those 
who  will  not  embrace  Popery,)  delivered  into  their  hands :  but 
this  is  a  mockery  of  mercy,  as  excommunications  have  been  de- 
nounced against  all  lay  judges,  who  refuse  or  delay  to  execute 
the  laws  which  condemn  heretics  to  death."  (Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  English  Catholics,  by  C.  Butler,  Esq.  Lend*  ISiSl, 
III.  84.)  From  this  statement  it  may  be  reasonably  inferredt 
that  the  forbearance,  which  Dr.  Milner  has  ascribed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  was  more  like  the  hateful  sport  of  crud  chil* 
dren,  than  any  thing  else*  Nor  are  the  modee  of  clearing  ib0 
traneactiotis  at  Constance  from  the  charge  of  perfidy,  a  whit  mofBe 
satisflMtory.    "  The  safe-condoct  of  Huss  is  nothing  more  thin 
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htfi  for  Che  purpose  of  Sflpp^Hing  His  spitit^^ 

0 
.       -  '  *  •  .  • 

a  common  travelling  passport  to  protect  him  from  seisure  or 
Yioleace  on  his  journey  to  and  flrom  £he  council."  (Letters  to  h 
Prebendary^  &0.)  Mr.  Btider  has  printed  the  following  ti«lisls^ 
tiim  <^  this  gsfe-oondiict  in  his  Mettidiiv,  (p.  97.)  ^*  di^stnundi 
ttbCtf  4o^  lirfnces  as  Wbll  ecclesiasdcal  as  secular,  and  to  AU  our 
<Hlier  subjects  greeting.  We  flffeetibuately  i«cotnitielid  16  all  of 
ybtt  in-general,  ^d  to  every  obfi of  ybh  in  parUcnlla-i  the  hl»nottt«- 
yble  Mn  Jdhh  tliite)  B.D.  and  Hif .A.  gdibg  &om  ttibmlkto  thb 
bbttn<d-  of  Constance :  whbm  irti  have  li^en  undier  otidr  ptoie^ 
tioa  koA  safeguard)  and  into  thft't  of  the  empirei  desiring  yoil, 
^cb  he  edmes  amongf  yon^  to  receive  him  well^  and  entertain 
Urn  .kSAdlyv  Amnshing  him  v^ith  W  nt^ie^ssaries  ftir  his  ^espaCbh 
'And  s^urity,  whether  he  ^o^s  by  land  or  water,  wicboiit  taking 
#otal  hsm  6r  hiH,  at  coiAing  in  or  gt>ing  out^  for  any  sort  (^dutici 
whatsoever ;  aAd  to  let  hiite  freely  Md  aectirdy  pass,  scjonm, 
'8ldp».and  laepasil !  and  prOvMihg  him,  if  ti^ed  boi  Wil4  goo<d  pAA»- 
{Nttts,  for  U^honour  wdA  r^ipect  of  to  imi^al  vnajesty  <  Given 
4itSpii^,'l^()ct.  1414.".  This  inAlr«Wrent,  eoi»idered  itt  the 
4S{ght  ol»a  tiravelling  passport,  seems  intWdedt6  protect  Amfa 
-fims  Afty  exai^ns  upon  his  road  to  Constatoc^,  ]ln4  tf>  prevent 
4iAy  petty  sovei^Sgn,  ttirough  Whose  territories  he  m^ht  pasi, 
'^bvk  detui^g  Mm  under  a  charge  of  hereby,  or  under  ahy  other 
^teneer.  ffis  sftfi^y  on  the  road  from  ordinary  dangeri  and 
^tti<j|]ikies,  Was  sulBdently  provided  for  before  he  left  home ; 
^irincef  according  to  Sleidan,  he  travelled  in  company  with  a  party 
•of  Bohemian  nobles.  The  Emperor  was  evidently  pledged  to 
-ensiire  liis  safe  return  into  his  own  conntry,  by  the  follow^ 
%ordB:  ^'  Whom  w^  have  taken  vtider  our  proieetian  and  iqfi' 
'gUafd^  and  that  of  the  erhpire,**  Few  men  would  suppose  thilt 
ithe  Bmperdr  duly  undertook  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Huss  so 
itdng  as  he  shonld  be  witfabut  ihe  reetch  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
-pretty  elear  from  die  -fotlowing  anecdote^  inserted  by  ArdidelfCbh 
'Coke»  ^'hiaHirittiry  of  die  HoQse  of  Austria,  (L214.)  thuttise 
^untf^jrtnen  c^  Huss  considered  him  to  have  received  sbfnelhliig 
^i^jttore dian  a  tirawelling passport fromBigismund :  Ziska,  <* bei'iii^ 
^fteqnenlfy.jieen  by  the  king  with  folded  arms,  and  absorbed  In 
thought,  Wenceslaus  demanded  the  cause  of  this  unusual  gloom. 
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V^  (Mining  biQ  Qfia!i9e)y»»  was  dragged  fro^i  vmm 

Wiu^  Bohemivi  a^  b^  ot^evvise,  he  reptied,  th«n  4ef  ply  ftfl^t- 
edy  when  his  country  is  insulted  by  the  infamous  execution  of 
Hu88  and  Jerome  ?  The  king  carelessly  shook  his  head,  and 
answered :  What  can  we  do  to  repair  this  injury  ?  if  thou  canst 
derise  ^ny  means,  go  and  avenge  thy  eottntrym«n»  thou  hast  oar 
^  pemuiuqii,'*  P^el  (p.  916)  ia  qitpd  «l  the  fui|lipTi$y  for 
this  relation. 

The  follawing  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance  is,  hoyreveri 
a  convincing  proof,  that  the  members  of  that  body  considered 
Hnss  to  have  received  something  more  from  Sigismund  than  "  a 
oonunon  trwdtting  passport.' '*»-**  Eveiy  saft-eonduet  granted  by 
th^  eipp^ipoir,  by  kmgPi  .9nd  o|^^  te^pof al  priapesi  ^o  heretipSi 
or  persons  aoQuaed  of  heresy,  i^  hopes  of  reclaiming  theip,  ought 
not  to  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  or  to  hinder  that  such  persons  may  and 
ought  to  be  examined,  judged,  and  punished,  according  as  jns- 
tice  sludl  require,  if  those  hevettca  refiise  to  revo|Le  their  errors, 
Awil  tfunigh  they  shoM  be  arrioei  at  the  pipee  w^ere  tf^  are  to, 
be  judged  oidy  upon  the  faith  of  the  sqfe^conduct^  mthaui  which 
they  would jnot  have  come  thither :  fund  that  the  pep^on  who  shall 
have  promised  them  security,  shall  not,  in  this  easCf  be  obUged  to 
keep  his  promise^  btf  whatever  tie  h^  may  be  engaged ;  bcc^M^se  he 
IviB  done  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  do."  (Hiat«  Mem>  of  the 
Catholics,  III.  1 02.)  Mr.  Butler  thus  apologizes  for  this  canon : 
"  It  only  intimajtes^  that  when  any  prince  grants  a  tmfe-cpnduct, 
wbiicb  conflict^  with  the  faith  or  morals  of  the  CJiurch  of  Christ, 
pr  with  the  legal  or  constitutional  rights  of  the  Churc)i  or  State, 
he  has  exceeded  his  legitimate  authority,  and  this  exercise  of  his 
power  is  consequently  nuU»"  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  councjl 
was  quietly  to  permit  Sigismund  to  entrap  an  obnpxioi^s  per9po« 
then  pretend  that  neither  be^  nor  any  man  who  should  lend  hi^- 
a^lf  to.  such  an  act  of  perfidy,  was  bound  to  his  prpmi^e ;  t)bat,  in 
pLCtf  no  prii^ce  had  any  authprity  to  interfere  in  the  prqc^iogs 
pf  a  council  at  all,  except  90  far  as  to  decoy  into  its  po^er  indi- 
vidt^,  who,  witbout  Apch  an  inducement,  would  have  kept  pat 
of  its  reach. 

G  2 
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tb  the  stake  '•  This  act  consummated  the  crimes 
committed  by  the  divines  assembled  at  Coti- 
stance :  their  follies  are  of  little  moment ;  but 
even  these  are  not  wholly  undeserving  of  notice. 
For  the  first  time,  then,  the  sacramental  cup  was 
formally  denied  to  the  Romish  laity  * :  forty-five 
propositions,  selected  from  WickliflTe-s  writings, 
were  condemned  as  heretical^;  and,  in  a  petty 
spirit  of  resentment,  worthy  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, it  was  directed,  that  the  great  English  re- 
former's bones  should  be  disinterred  and  burnt  \ 
The  principles  of  Wickliflfe  were,  however,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  posthumous  detractors. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Bohemia,  did  his  fol- 
lowers heed  the  condemnation  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  represent  the  universal  church.  Indeed, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  disciples  of  Huss  as- 

'  May  SO,  1416.     Mosbeim,  III.  41 1. 

•  Ibid.  416. 

^  These  had  been  already  condemned  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Prague.  Du  Pin*, 
III.  486. 

'  ®  "  An  impartial  view  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  his  doctrine  in 
tjiis  and  other  countries,  would  have  made  you  see,  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  council  against  his  memo>y  and  remains,  not  an  act 
6f  vengeance,  but  a  wise  and  salutary  instruction  to  mankind." 
(Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  74.)  This  apology,  however,  is  of  no 
value.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  misconduct  of  individuals 
professing  themselves  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  it  is  certain  that 
such  misconduct  is  in  no  degree  chargeable  upon  his  doctrine  : 
nor  have  Romanists,  who  make  such  reflections,  any  right  to 
complain,  when  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the 
murders  at  Constance,  aad  other  such  enormities,  are  imputed 
to  MWr  doctrine. 
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serted  by  the  sword  *^  their  determination  to  main^ 
tain  that  doctrine  for  which  their  revered  cojunr 
trymen  had  been  contented  to  shed  their  blopd. 
Nor  can  it  excite  surprise^  that  intelligent  and 
serious  men  were  so  ready  to  receive  an  impulse 
from  assailants  of  the  established  church.  The 
corruptions  of  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  system 
had  become  so  glarings  that  they  were  coitfessed, 
on  all  hands^  to  be  enormous  and  intolerable. 
Yet^  notwithstanding  the  universal  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  truth,  both  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  that  of  Basil  %  which,  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  years,  succeeded  it,  failed  to  effect  that  refor- 
mation of  the  Roman  Church  in  her  head  and  in 
her  members,  admitted,  even  by  her  warmest  ad- 
vocates, to  be  indispensable  \    Abuses,  which  np 

^  Under  the  fainous  Ziska*  The  Hussites,  unfortunately, 
after  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  their  opponents^  split  into  parties, 
of  which  the  two  principal  were  the  Calixtins,  (so  called  from 
cdUx^  a  cup),  who  were  contented  to  retain  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  Romanism,  on  condition  of  being  admitted  to  tBe 
sacramental  cup ;  and  the  Taborites,  (so  called  from  Tabor,  the 
fortified  station  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  party,) ' 
who  insisted  upon  the  total  abolition  of  Popery.  The  latter 
party  was,  at  length,  defeated  in  the  field ;  but  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  concessions  not  usually  granted  to  Ro- 
manists, before  the  fennent  of  the  Bohemian  people  could  be 
attayed«'  Coxe's  Hist*  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Lond.  18)S0, 
1.815. 

*  Opened' July  23,  1431.  It  continued  to  sit  until  the  year 
1443.     Mosheim,  III.  p.  420.  425. 

'  **  La  necessity  qu'il  y  avoit  de  reformer  TEgUse  :datis~  son 
che(  et  dans  ses  mcmbres  touchant  la  discipline  et  les  mc^urs, 
fut  generalement  r#connue.    Lcs  conciles  de  Ckmstanoe,  atde 
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ttkwn  pybtended  to  pallivbe  dr  ovolook^  were  ^er- 
neveringly  continued;  tod  thiss,  itrhen  th^  snt- 
teenth  century^  pregnant  with  great  events,  begali 
'to  unfold  its  series  of  interesting  years^  there 
wet^  fSdw  individuate  of  more  than  ordinary  -dis- 
cemment  in  Western  Europe,  who  did  not  feel 
that  soitae  important  change  in  ecddsiastiGi^affincB 
inust  shortly  become  inevitabte. 

Indeed,  men  of  intelligence^  "whd  oetnsideied 

the  recent  history  of  the  Roman  Churdr,  cOifld 

scstrcely  doubt  that  danger  threatened  her  firom 

the  very  qtiarter  which  had  consolidated  hisr  gi^eat- 

.tiess,  and  upon  which,  probably,  her  preservation 

'depends.    Philip  the  Fair^  king  of  France,  having 

been  harassed  by  contentions  with  the  -RoiMm 

see,  contrived  to  obtain  the  eliection  of  a  Ftoioh- 

man  to  the  popedom,  and  to  fix  his  residence  at 

Avignon*.     This    stroke    of  successful  poKcy 

proved  so  advantageous  to  France,  that  no  6x^r- 

tions  were  spared  to  retain  the  princely  pontifib 

on  this  side  of  the  Alps ;  and,  during  seventy 

years  ^  Rome  was  deprived  of  her  bishop's  pre- 

'BMe,  86  propQiBer'ent  de  le  fiuie;  nais  ik  n^  purtnt  Ttntra 
bout."  (Da  Pib,  III.  529.)  Bomiet,  in  makiiig  the  Bame 
avowal  at  the  beginning  of  h»  *^  Variadom,"  ia  caseAd'to^re- 
nulrk,  that  the  cry  for  reform  was  not  dhrected  to^e  dootnoe  of 
the  Homan  Church.  But  that  observation  ia  wide  df  the  trMi. 
In  every  European  country  were  to  be  found  multitudes  who 
declared  that  the  tree  which  product  Mich  coiMpt  lratt»  Was  in 
itself  corrupt, 
s  In  1905.    Modieim,  III.  515. 

^  CaOed  among  the  Rbmans,  by  way  of  deiisioiiy  ik^  JMy- 
tMlish  eiqaMijf. 


uuiet  ih»  toss  of  Wliffith  m^  ^te»^r  ^  w|^ 
Afcy  weae  frota  <j^  oaioap  ^v^jpfil^^i  f^  jn  «<W- 
aequence,  on  .tli9  deai^  <i^  <^i¥ig9r^  XI'  ^ley  ff -. 

intiinij>ftpi4  >tt»  lonriitiw^  i*tp  i|^:<^ice  ojf  jifi 
Italian'  ^p«.  Tfeus  (^ject  ^^f  tlUs  it^fispi^^ifn^ 
alection  was  HJrbmVl'  *  ;nv>ro§e,  p^uBy^an 
pjMh^*  who  vxffi  g^vfi  j«Myei)Sfd  .4i8gttst  ^n^ 
CMii9g.iiullio64ithe  flax^iffalsto  ^Jeqt  anotlier  pp9.- 
tiff,  unittr  ih^  plea,  jtbut  in  dif^  former  9)foifi9t 
Utar  sufirages  ^a^  A^tJi^ecva  free.  U  was,  bo^ 
eiier,  fqund  impossible  to  dislodge  Ucban  fifon 
Rome;  and  his.sii<al,)mown as. Clement  VII.  wiia 
ihecefere  .obliged  Jto  fyi  bis  ra^i^etnce  at  Avignon. 
The  two  pr^tei^cirs  ito  the  c^pal  chair  w^ere  ^ 
aooner  eatahlished  iJd  thc^ir  i^aroe^tive  ahQdes>  than 
each  of  .them  lab^^w^  by  ev^iyaiit,  P^^^}j  care* 
less  of  its  character,  to  extinguish  his  opponent's 
powers  The  oations  of  Europe  embraced  dif- 
fevenfc  mies  in  Ihe  disgfa(«fol  contest  betweep  ;tbp 
claimants  of  her  chief  pastorship ;  intrigues  and 
outrages,  excited  by  men  who  caUed  themselves 

vfcars  4if  the  Prinee  ^f  Beaoe,  rapidly  .succeeded 

•  .  .      .  .        '  .     '  " ' 

'  *   *  .         ....       « 

'  .Thfl  tmBtitilb imtipnt  look  diflbrent  sides  in  this  disputei 
as  tney  did  in  most  others.  England  acknowledged  Urban  as 
Christ's  vioar;  6cptl«|d»  treating  him  as  a  schismatic  aad.an 
vsarper,  asrigoed  that  honour  tor  Glementi  The  Wjckliffi^es 
took  advantage  of  the  djupute,  andai^gued.firom  it^^that  even  if 
dMT  Cfamdi  had.aver  heen  confided  lo  tbe^veinanqe  f^  a  chief 
pastoff  hia^affice  eridendy  w^a  th^n  in  abejance. 
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each  other;  and  tfie  antichristiaii  character^  aa* 
signed,  daring  a  succession  of  ages,  to  the  Pa- 
pacy/hj  its  numerous  enemies,  received  a  spe- 
cious confirmation  from  its  actual  state.  The 
evil,  however,  was  suffered  to  continue.  Each 
&ction  no  sooner  lost  its  pontiff,  than  it  elected 
another.  At  length  a  third  party  arose,  not  to  he 
satisfied  without  a  pope  of  its  own :  and  thus, 
when  the  council  of  Constance  assembled,  the 
Roman  Church,  that  boasted  model  of  unity,  was 
exhibited  to  the  world,  like  the  fabled  Cerberus, 
as  a  monster  with  three  heads  ^  The  Constan- 
tine  &thers  at  least  delivered  their  sect  from  the 
reproach  of  this  inconsistency,  by  lopping  off  all 
these  unseemly  excrescences ;  and,  in  the  room  of 
the  three  deposed  popes,  Martin  V.  was  unani- 
tnously  raised  to  the  poittifioate.  The  unity  of 
the  papal  church  was  not,  however,  then  ^pnte 
complete',  nor  was  it  of  kmg  duntion.    The 

^  Archdeacon  CosBf  in  atete  to  Us  History  of  tbe  Home  of 
Aoitria,  (I.  21S.)  has  supplied  the  sttbjoiiied  tabh,  iDmbratiog 
tkis  schisin. 


aoMB. 


AVIONOS. 


ClemeBtVII 1S79 

BeMdbtXUI.  ..  liW 


BOLOGNA. 


AlexindtrV 1400 

JolinXXIU 1410 


«'UrbtnVI 1S78 

BobMmIX 1S80 

iBDOoestVn...*.  1404 
GtagorjXIL....  MOO 

The  three  last  were  deposed  by  the  coondl  of  Coiistaace»  in 

U17." 
'  Beaedict  XIIL  who  resided  at  Perpignan,  '*  persisted  until 

die  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  3rear  141839  in  as- 

stiming  the  tide,  the  prerogatives,  and  the  authority  of  die  Pa* 

iriiey.    And  when  this  obstinate  man  was  dead, «  certain  Spa* 

ff9srd|  named  Giles  Munois,  was  chofen  pope  in  his  place  by  two 
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council  of  Basil,  by  the  liberties  wludi  it  UmA 
with  the  preFogatives  claimed  by  the  ytntiflii^ 
haying  aburmed  and  irritated  EugeniiiB  IV.j  thai 
prelate  assembled  a  rival  council,  first,  at  Ferrara» 
afterwards,  at  Floranoe.  This  step  opoied  a  new 
scene  in  the  papal  drama.  The  Basiliaa  divines 
treated  those  assembled  by  the  Pope  with  scorn ; 
and,  by  way  of  returning  with  interest  his  holi- 
ness's  expressions  of  anger  and  contempt,  they 
decreed  his  deposition,  and  elected  another  ponr 
as  in  his  room  ""•  But  Eugenius  would  not  re- 
sign possession  of  the  papal  chair,  nor  would  he 
be  outdone  in  violence  by  his  transalpine  oppo^ 
nents.  Condemnations  and  defiances,  accord- 
ingly, passed  and  re-passed  in  quick  succession 
between  Basil  and  Florence;  nor  could  any  rar 
tional  observer  deny,  that  the  claims  of  the  Par 
pacy  to  a  gpiriiual;  character  were  rendered  not  a 
littie  suq^ioions  by  the  actual  posture  of  its 
affidrs. 

After  the  death  of  Eugenius,  Nichdas  V.  was 
elected  to  the  popedom;  which,  by  his  talents 
and  virtues,  he  once  more  rendered  respedable. 
His  pontificate,  however,  continued  only  during 
eight  years ;  and  his  place  was,  after  that  period, 

caffioftbi  under  the  au^idoua  patronage  of  AlphonsiUy  kjng  of 
Sicily ;  but  this  sorry  pontifl^  in  the  year  1429|  was  persuaded 
to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  Papacy,  and  to  leave  die  govern- 
ment of  the  church  to  Martin  V."    Mosbeim,  III.  405. 

*  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  known  in  the  papal  list  as  Felix  V. 
He  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  tiara  in  1449.  Ibid.  424. 
427. 
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Mcmpjed  hf  &w  Sndividnals  in  .iacecmon,  Mtikm 
4cAtttiite  i^cooiideaM^  exaUenom,  mi  of  glw*- 
img  defecto:  psdates,  whose  altjwtiw  iiw  .^ne 
grossed  by  the  potty  detuls  jof  Italian  politicsy  by 
«B  juu&ety  to  iQiitc  the  poyrem  of  CJImfltoaioni 
mgmist  .this  Turks,  and  by  ^e  lefurichibg  of  4teHr 
ffitn  famffies;  mtber  thaa  by  jadisaoiu  £ndnh 
TOUTS  to  lebAeve  the  character  of  the  -BofOMM 
dmridi^  Tfae.pi^al  serieB  which  iSlls  ih^^i- 
•teooth oeotary, nafi, bow£Vier, ohwed,  by  a^nm jtf 
«ooe  decided  duaaoter.  Boderic  fiorgia,  a  :%ar 
sdavd  by  bisth,  ap{ilied  his  ftie  abiliiies  in  eigiy 
-y0iK&  to  the  study  of  ihe  hmr:;  !but  its  dry  details 
lasgdxed  hin  gradually  wkh  iraersaon;  and:  he 
floi^ht,  amidst  llie  gaiety  and  binstiie^of  am^i^y 
life^Bcenes&r  more  congenial  to  .histaste.  From 
"tiiese  he  tore  himself  at  the  invitation  of  (his 
auide,.  Pofie  Calixtus.  Ill*,  who  rigfatiy  judgiddj  that 
jns  ^aUant  nephew^s  fortune  would  be  sooner 
made  if  he  became  a  cardinal.  The  dissipated 
•officer,  ix  such  be  was,  underwent  the  matamor* 
(phosis  with  admiraibleiaGiBty^.anddetemfinedito 
lose  jno  .advantage,  wfainlL  his.  change  of  oharaoter 
^in%ht  qSsr.  JHe  left  lus.  mistress,  Vanoaza,  in  a 
^piovHidal  /town,  estaAitidied  his  own  reaidenoe.in 
Rome,  and  played  his  part  there  with  such  dexte- 
^ty,  thst<thie'Whole<city  (rang  >with< the  fame  of'lns 
piety  and  virtues.  The  constraint  which  he  suf- 
fered, prdbably,  proved  severe ;  for,  being  sent  to 
Spain  9si^gate,  his  .gall^tries  soon  became  .iioto- 

■  Da  Pin.  III.  454. 
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now;  aad  when  be  left  tlmA  con^txf^  lit  took 
With  faim  tiK  hearty  contea^  of  ail  ivko  hai 
ioioptm  fahn  there.    iHowev^r^  his  Aoann  refitttik 
tion  oontiiroed  imkapaired ;  and  Hie  papal  rhiar 
having  beooide  vaoant^  he  made  the  waetsttenii- 
oua  ettarta  to  aecisne  the  qilendsd  priae.    Jhiio^ 
pfomises,  and  intrigues^  Itbeirallf  and  judjcitfiadj 
enqdoyed,  overcame  mrery.  c^paaition  ;.  and  >Bqi^ 
gia>  faencefSarth.atykd  Aletzander  YL  ims  juiaaei 
aa  sovereign  poatLC    The  soaunit  of  his  ianhkiaR 
hemg  flins  att8ined>  lie  no  longer  ^Aaamad  k  no* 
cessaiy  to  wear  tiie  mask  of  mortiilcatioii  qoike 
mo  cixmdy  as  when  only  sai  eqpeetant.    Yanonaa 
took  a  house  in  Rome,  where  she  introduced  her- 
self as  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  known 
to  his  holiness  during  his  legation  in  the  Penin- 
sula.   The  Romans  remarked*  at  the  outset  of 
her  residence  among  them,  that  their  pontifiPa 
attention  to  the  lady  displayed  no  common  .kWL- 
M68 ;  and  k  wasnot  long  before  ^very  body  knew 
that  the  supposed  widow  and  her  children  were 
no  other  than  the  mistress  and  the  spurious  off- 
^spring  of  the  ^^iorthless  hypocrite,  who  had  .con- 
trived to  encircle  his  brows  with  the  tiara  \    This 
discovery  being  once  fairiiy  before  the  public, 
Alexander  made  himself  completely  at  his  ease. 
'He  afii0d;ed  no  secresy  respecting  his  amours ; 
and  he  shewed  himself  an  honest  man,  at  least  so 
far  as  not  to  turn  his  back  i;pon  his  children* 
Indeed,  to  place  these  finiita  )0f  liis  illicit  l9^»M 
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i9i  condition  of  wealth  and  splendour,  now  became 
tke  ruling  passion  of  his  life  \  He  was,  however, 
Aur  from  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  he 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  As  in  Jugurtha's  time, 
all  things  at  Rome  were  venal.  The  church's 
highest  dignities  were  shamelessly  conferred  upon 
the  best  bidders  \  Answerable  to  this  profligacy 
in  public  life,  were  the  pontiff's  ordinary  habits : 
intemperance  disgraced  his  table ;  and,  advanced 
as  were  his  years,  it  was  believed  that  he  still  in* 
dulged  in  gallantry '.  To  complete  the  hideous 
portrait  of  Alexander  s  reign,  his  favourite  child, 
CflBsar  Borgia,  a  son  worthy  of  such  a  father,  was 

'  <'  Beyenge,  and  every  otber  passion  in  Alexander's  bneast, 
gave  way  to  the  immoderate  ambition  of  seeing  his  children  ex- 
alted. Other  popes,  to  conceal  their  infamy,  were  wont  to  term 
them  nephews;  but  he  took  delight  in  letting  all  (he  world  know 
they  were  his  children."  Guicciardini,  I.  29.  Lond.  1755,  Engl. 
Tmsl. 

4  **  Alexander,  that  all  his  actions  of  life  might  correspond, 
this  year  (1500)  made  a  most  scandalous  promotion  of  twelve 
cardinals ;  not  of  such  as  had  the  most  merit,  but  of  those  that 
offered  the  most  money."    Ibid.  III.  26. 

This  pope's  shameless  venality  was  satirized  in  the  following 
pasquinade : 

*  Vendit  Alexander,  claves,  altaria,  Christum  : 
Emerat  ille  priua,  vendere,  jure  potest." 

**  It  was  even  believed  that  this  profligate  old  man  heU  an  in- 
cestuous commerce  with  his  own  daughter  Lucretia,  and  that  her 
brother  was  guilty  of  a  similar  crime.  The  following  distich, 
written  by  Pontanus,  as  suitable  for  this  woman's  epitaph,  attests 
4ke  cnnency  of  this  revolting  tale : 

**  Hie  jacet  in  tumulo,  Lucretia,  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais,  Alexandri,  filia,  aponsa,  narus." 
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the  most  conspicuous  person  in  his  court.  This 
hateful  compound  of  profligacy  and  cruelty  ww 
first  raised  by  his  father  to  the  cardinalate^  docu- 
ments having  been  forged  to  make,  his  birth  pass 
for  legitimate ;  but  he  longed  for  grandeur  of  a 
less  solemn  kind  %  and  the  convenience  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  sovereign  placed  it  within  his  readbu 
Lewis  XXL  of  France  had  been  constrained  to 
marry  the  unattractive  daughter  of  a  predecessor, 
from  whom  he  had  no  hope  of  issue,  and  in  whose 
place  he  anxiously  desired  to  substitute  the  foir 
heiress  of  Brittany.  But  as  persoAal  dislike  and 
political  expediency  were  the  royal  Frenchman's 
only  grounds  for  soliciting  a  divorce,  Alexander 
had  an  opportunity  afforded  to  him,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  use,  of  striking  a  bargain  with  the  mo- 
narch in  favour  of  his  son,  the  cardinal.  The 
terms  being  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  parties  concerned ;  by  a  stretch  of  pontifical 
power,  Lewis  was  then  released  from  his  wife,  and 


•  If 


From  the  very  beginning  of  his  (Alexander's)  pontificate, 
all  his  thoughts  were  bent  upon  aggrandizing  the  duke  of  Can- 
dia,  his  eldest  son.  The  cardinal  of  Valenza,  (Caesar  Borgia) 
whose  inclinations  no  way  tended  to  the  church,  was  desirous  of 
making  a  figure  in  the  military  way  ;  and  could  not  brook,  that 
the  great  preferments  in  the  army  should  be  given  to  his  bro* 
ther.  He  was,  besides,  extremely  jealous  to  find  the  duke 
should  be  better  received  by  a  young  lady  ^ey  were  both  in  lovte 
with.  Incited  by  lust  and  ambition,  the  most  proper  instru* 
inents  When  employed  in  the  execution  of  any  horrid  action,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  assassinated  one  evening  as  he  was  riding 
alone  about  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber."  Ouieciardmi, 
11.  166. 
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Gusar  Boigta  from  his  gown.  The  femer  soon 
qumried  Hie  bidkjr^  ii^cm  wboce  iwmm  md  <(oiiiJh 
BiOBB  he  had  set  his  heart ;  Ae  lulter  took  I^Qsaee^ 
mm  ef  a  didcedeiii,  with  a  magnificeot  i9paiM9e< 
At  leaglh  Alemider^s  detested  r^gn  ws«  ^«ii^ 
deid J  braught  to  a  tcnamitioii.  Duritig^  li«MA 
of  Aflgittt,  the  pontiff  and  his  aon  wait  to  sup  one 
etening  hi  m  TiBe^ard  near  the  Vaticaa*  Befiicf 
the  mght  dosed  m,  Rome  heard  with  eacttlti^tftRi 
that  boA  these  monsters  were  .brought  horo«f 
Akxmder  dead,  aad  C»sar»  as  it  seeioed,  httf 
fittle  likely  to  raoover  \    On  the  foBowii^  4$9m 

^  He»  however^  ''  insisted  by  tbe  strength  and  vigour  of 
youth,  and  by  the  imoiediate  administration  of  powerful  anti- 
dotes appropriated  to  the  poison,  saved  his  life,  though  he  con* 
tkiued  for  a  long  fSmc  in  a  vary  bed  sute  of  b«dth. 

It  was  unrrcrsaBy  Mievedt  thiit  poison  was  the  cause  of  this 
aocideniy  which  happaaBd>  aeaording  to  comznon  report,  in  tbe 
following  manner :  Valentino  (Caesar  Borgia)  who  was  to  be  one 
of  the  guests,  had  resolved  on  poisoning  Adriano,  the  cardinal 
of  Cometo,  in  whose  vineyard  the  supper  was  prepared.  It  i$ 
no  matter  of  secret,  that  it  was  a  usual  custom  both  of  father  and 
smh  to  dnpatch,  hy  pmion,  not  only  mfch  us  th^  had  resohed  to 
saerkfin  io  iheir  reoenge  and  jealousy ,  hut  amy  perjons  of  great 
wbHaace^  fpkether  cardmah  or  oourtierSf  whose  riches  tempted 
tbettrmkhedrnvaricet  Innocence  was  no  protection,  as  appeared 
in  ifa9  case  of  the  cardinal  of  St  Agnolo ;  nor  did  they  better 
escape  f^ho  .were  tbeir  moat  intimate  friends  and  oeprest  ao« 
i|leinteaee,  and.aome  o£  them,  as  tbe  oaniiQals  of  Capua  .and 
MedenayiiiQtt  £iithlU  and  serviceable  miniatais, 

tOfts  story  continues  thus  related :  "  Valenti|K>  bad  sent  awiyr 
lie6He  ai^per  aome  flasks  of  win^  i^fe^ad  «i(b  poison,  which 
'vrete^mmsted.U)  a  waiter,  who  was  ^Aorapt  of  the  n^t^,.vri(b 
jtvirt(«nkei  not.tQ  open  (bmfk  for  any  oni^.  Tbe.PopeJtMyppepsd 
to  arrive  before  the  time  of  supper,  and  being  almost  spent  wi^h 

8 
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erbWA^  haitentd  to  St  Petei^s  ohtaroh^  ithere,  tk^ 
voiding  to  aiUbliBli^d  lisbge^thirir  late  BoveiirigiiVr 
c6tpm  was  laid  ift  state,  a  swdln  and  livid  aoaas, 
whiob^  every  glad  spectator  reasoned,  miiM  have 
fidlen  a  victim  to  oiie  of  those  deaipy  draughts 
that  .^zaodar  hAd  beeik  aficiutomed  t6  mitig^ 
With  so  much  skill  for  those  who  crossed  his  po- 
Hcy,  provoked  his  vengeance,  6r  tempted  faia 
rapacity. 

On  die  death  of  tUs  idetestable  tytant,  Francis 
Piecolomini,  a  prelate  of  miblemished  reputation, 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate.  He  was  designated 
in  Pius  Hi. ;  but  his  elevation  caini  too  late  for 
the  Itdvantage  of  the  Roman  Church.  At  the  end 
of  twenty-six  days  after  his  election,  he  had  paid 
the  last  gftet  debt  of  natare".     Intrigue  and 

dursti  the  fleaMm  hemg  extremely  bol,  asked  for  aokBething  to 
drink.  TThe  provisions  lor  the  supper  not  being  yet  brought 
fSpott  Ae  psl»ce»  the  waiter^  who  imagined  that  the  wine  in  hia 
custody  WW  reoerved  as  tome  of  die  choicest  of  wineSi  pMsenfted 
some  of  it  to  his  hoUness.  While  the  Pope  was  drinking»  Vn* 
kmino  arrived,  and,  joining  company,  tock  a  draught  of  the 
same  wine."    Onicciardhri,  HI.  2i26. 

'Gincciardini  says,  of  tbe  people  who  flocked  to  Su  Peter's 
after  Altosnder^s  death,  that ''  diey  were  not  aUe  to  satiafy^heii 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  dead  eeqietity  who,  with  hb  hnmoderate 
atnbitiony  and  detestable  treachery,  with  manifold  instances  of 
herrid  erudty,  and  monstrous  lust,  and  eoqposing  to  sale  all 
thia^  without  distinClioB,  bo(h  aacred  and  prdfiine,  had  jfUm* 
dated  the  wide  wovld.'*    Ibid.  288. 

This  able  but  profligate  pontifi",  who  has  been  termed,  nviA 
considerable  justice,  "  the  Nero  among  Popes,"  met  his  death 
on'the  Ifllh  of  August,  in  the  year  1603.    Du  Pin,  III.  U$. 

"  It  was  in  expectation  of  a  ^>eedy  termination  to  bis  pontifl^ 
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bribery  ^  then  placed  Julian  deUa;  Rovere  in  the^ 
vacant  chair.  This  pontiff,  known  as  Julius  IL, 
was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  but  of  superior  abi- 
lities ;  his  veracity  was  strict,  his  liberality  bound- 
less ;  in  pui'pose,  he  was  inflexible ;  in  taste,  re- 
fined. When  raised  to  the  pontificate,  he  shewed 
the  greatness  of  his  mind  by  his  superiority  to 
nepotism,  the  besetting  sin  of  popes.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  haughty  and  intractable,  rest- 
less and  ambitious,  prodigal  of  human  life,  a  de- 
spiser  of  public  opinion,  whoUy  unmindful  of  his 
professional  character,  absorbed  by  war  and  poli- 
tics, addicted  to  the  excesses  of  the  table  ^  and 
disgraced  by  incontinence '.  When  first  he  took 
possession  of  the  papal  throne,  men  observed  with 
some  surprise,  that  the  unceasing  activity  of  his 

eate,  according  to  Guicciardini,  and  not  from  the  desire  of  re- 
gaining aome  degree  of  respect  for  the  Papacy,  that  Pius  was 
elected.  The  historian  says  of  him,  "  being  very  old,  and  at 
that  time  infirm,  it  was  presumed  that  he  could  not  snnriTe  for 
any  length  of  time.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  person  of  an  un- 
spotted character;  and,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  his  other  quali- 
fications, not  unworthy  of  his  high  dignity/'     III.  ^4iS. 

*  **  What  much  more  effectually  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and 
Contributed  to  his  promotion,  was  the  immoderate  and  unbounded 
promises  which  he  made  to  the  cardinals,  princes,  barons,  and  to 
every  one  that  could  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  election,  of  what- 
ever they  pleased  to  demand.  He  had  it  also  in  his  power  to 
distribute  sums  of  money,  and  to  dispose  of  a  multitude  of  bene* 
fioes  and  ecclesiastical  dignities  both  of  his  own  and  of  others.'' 
Du  Pin,  HI.  253. 

»  Ibid.  IV.  26. 

■  He  had  a  daughter,  named  Felicia,  married  to  John  Jonlan 
Orsini.     Note  to  Guicciardini,  V.  ^69. 
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fon&er  life  appeared  to  have  subsided  into  the 
digtnfled  tranquillity  befitting  his  station;  but 
this  sudden  alteration  in  his  habits  was  soon  seen 
to  be  no  more  than  a  temporary  breathing  space 
until  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
golden  sinews  of  war.  Then^  in  concert  with 
France  and  Austria^  he  formed  a  league  at  Cam* 
bray^  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  princdy 
merchants  of  Venice.  In  vain  did  that  opulent 
community,  whoUy  unable  to  withstand  the  united 
force  of  such  powerful  states,  implore  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  his  holiness.  Julius  kept 
his  troops  in  motion,  and  harassed  the  republic 
by  the  terrors  of  an  interdict  \  until  he  had  bent 
it  to  his  purpose.  Then,  indeed,  the  Venetians 
found  him  changed.  Nothing  was  farther  firom 
« his  wishes,  than  to  see  the  ultramontane  govern 
ments  strong  in  Italy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
conceived  the  vast,  had  he  been  a  layman  it  might 
have  been  esteemed  the  generous  project,  of  driv- 
ing every  foreign  soldier  beyond  the  Alps.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  were  the  French  and  Imperial 
armies  cordially  united,  and  brilliantly  successful, 
than  the  pontiff  manifested  a  disposition  to  treat 
witk  the  excommunicated  republicans.  No  re- 
monstrances of  Lewis  and  Maximilian  now  availed 
to  keep  the  papal  thunders  suspended  over  the 


*  Eor  which  the  pretence  was,  that  the  Venetians  had  -exer- 
cised that  controul  over  their  church-establishment,  which  is  the 
manifest  right  of  every  independent  state.  See  Guicciardini, 
IV.  234. 

VOL.   I.  H 
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Venetians  ^  Their  ambassadors  were  allowed  to 
enter  Rome  with  all  the  parade  of  hnmiliationy 
the  solemn  mockerj  of  public  penitence  passed 
before  the  rolgar  eye^  the  holy  fiither  graciously 
receired  his  repentant  children^  their  country  was 
absolved^  and  Julius  bent  all  his  energies  to  di&> 
solve  a  coalition,  which  would  no  longer  serve  his 
purpose.  Accordingly,  he  pretended  to  take  o£» 
ftnce  at  tonie  acts  of  Lewis's  domestic  adminis^ 
tration,  and  immediatdy  began  to  thwart  his  po« 
Ucy^  Mere  diplokaatic  vexations  would,  how* 
ever,  by  no  means  content  a  statesman  of  the 
Pope's  active  and  determined  character.  He  ad* 
vaneed  pretensions  to  some  salt-woifai  within  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  petty  prince 
in  the  Frendi  interest ;  and,  upon  this  slight  pre^ 
text,  the  papal  forces  invaded  the  Ferrarese^ 
LewiS)  anxiolis  not  only  upon  political,  but  also 
upon  religious  grounds,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with 
the  Komim  see,  shewed  every  disposition  to  make 
concessions  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  this 
unexpected  diflbrence.  But  Julius  desired  no  re^ 
conciliation  with  the  French^  or  with  tiieir  aiiies> 
until  the  ItaUftbs  were  left  wlidiiy  free  to  regalste 
their  own  aflhirs:  hence  the  King  had  no  sooner 

^  <<  Th6  ambMMdort  of  C»m»,  and  of  tbe  king  of  Wvihm, 
opposed  their  admission,  (that  of  the  Venetians)  putting  his  holi- 
ness in  mind,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  was  exprtuly 
obUged  to  ptosecute  the  Venetians  both  with  his  sjnriiual  tmd  tern-- 
paral  arms,  till  each  of  the  confederates  had  recovered  what  he" 
longed  to  him,*'    Guicciardini,  IV.  276. 

'  Ibid.  35],et  seq. 
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offered  to  give  up  one  pointy  than  the  Poptf 
brought  forward  another''.  Indeed^  he  ahewed 
nothing  less  than  the  wish  for  peace ;  a9  he  ex^ 
communicated  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  French 
oflScetB  sent  to  lend  him  aid^  and  all  who  had 
taken,  or  should  take  arms  in  his  defeni^e  * ;  and^ 
to  erown  the  whole,  the  martial  pontiff  repaired 
in  person  to  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  then  mid^ 
winter,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season  was  such  aa 
does  not  annually  visit  even  more  northern  climes } 
l>ut  Julius  heeded  not  the  weather.  JH^is  people 
had  undertaken  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  and  he 
lost  all  patience  at  the  slowness  of  their  progress^ 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  arrived  before  the 
beleaguered  town,  than  he  treated  with  contempt 
those  dangers,  and  that  elemental  inclemency^ 
from  which  men,  peasants  by  birth,  and  soldiers 
by  profession,  were  anxious  to  take  shelter.  He 
was  ever  on  horseback,  riding  about  the  lines^ 
animating  some  of  his  people,  reprimanding 
others,  and,  in  short,  performing  with  great  seal; 
OQurage,  and  intelligence,  the  duties  of  a  general 
officer  ^    He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  witness'^ 

*  Guicewdkii,  V,  W,  et  se^.  •  tWd.  110. 

'  "  j^qd  tQ  stimulate  the  aoldiers  to  behave  manfully,  he  prth 
mhed  to  agree  to  no  capituiatian,  but  to  leave  the  town  entirely  t& 
he  phmdered  at  their  discretion.  It  was  certainly  a  remarkable 
ease,  and  a  sight  Tery  uncommon  in  the  eye  of  the  worM^  to  wee 
a  king  of  France,  a  secular  prince,  of  an  age  not  yet  past  its  ▼!« 
gour,  and  at  that  time  in  a  good  state  of  healdi,  at  present  laking 
Us  repose  in  his  apartment,  and  leaving  to  his  generals  the  ad* 
ministration  of  a  war  undertaken  principally  against  himself  ^ 
and  on  the  other  side,  f  e  behold  the  vicar  of  Chritt  on  earthy  old 

n2 
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ing  the  success  of  his  exertions  in  the  field.  The 
garrison  of  Mirandola  founds  at  length,  that  the 
place  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  they 
sent  to  treat  of  terms.  Their  expectations  were 
but  moderate.  Security  for  life  and  property  was 
all  that  they  demanded ;  but  it  was  more  than 
their  pontifical  assailant  felt  inclined  to  grant. 
Julius  said,  that ''  as  for  sparing  the  lives  of  these 
gallant  soldiers,  it  was  more  than  he  could  under* 
take  to  answer  for."  There  were,  however,  those 
about  him,  who  were  shocked  at  this  reply ;  and, 
at  their  unanimous  instances,  the  Roman  Church 
was  spared  the  disgrace  of  having  it  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Europe,  that  a  garrison  which  did 
its  duty,  was  put  to  the  sword,  under  the  eye, 
and  with  the  concurrence,  of  the  reigning*  Pope '. 
The  town  being  now  surrendered,  Julius  was  in 
haste  to  enter  it ;  and,  as  the  gates  were  beaten 
downj  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  over  the 
wall,  into  the  midst  of  those  who  had  yielded  ta 
his  arms. 

This  siege,  and  its  event,  prevailed  over  the 
scruples  of  Lewis,  and  he  gave  reluctant  orders 
to  make  the  ecclesiastical  state  the  theatre  of 
war.  As  another  expedient  for  subduing  the 
pontiff's  intractable  spirit^  he  concerted  with  the 

and  infirm,  and  educated  in  ea$e  andpleamres,  now  employed  m 
perion  in  managing  a  war,  undertaken  by  himself ,  againet  ChriS' 
Hans  ;  and,  at  the  siege  of  a  paltry  town,  exposing  himself  to  all 
the  dangers  of  a  commander  of  armies,  and  retaining  nothing  of 
the  pontiff  but  the  name  and  the  habit"    Guicciardinii  V.  149. 
K  Ibid.  \5S. 
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Emperor  Maximilian,  a  plan  for  the  assembling  of 
a  general  council,  which  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  intolerable  scandals  lately  given  to  the  Ro- 
mish world  by  tlie  head  of  their  Church.  Certain 
cardinals,  accordingly,  met  at  Pisa,  and  asserted 
their  right  to  call  a  council  without  the  Pope's 
authority,  upon  the  following  grounds :  "  That 
the  Church  stood  in  the  most  evident  need  of  a 
reformation,  not  only  in  her  members,  but  also  in 
the  head  himself,  who  was  an  inveterate  simoniac, 
of  infamous  and  abandoned  manners,  not  fit  to 
discharge  the  office  of  a  pontiff,  as  being  the  au- 
thor of  so  many  wars,  and  notoriously  incorrigi- 
Ue,  to  the  universal  scandal  of  Christianity  ^'^ 
Chagrined,  as  Julius  evidently  was,  by  the  whole 
proceedings  at  Pisa,  his  resolution  did  not  in  the 
least  give  way.  Nay,  when  Lewis,  distressed  by 
his  breach  with  the  Roman  see  *,  proposed  anew 
to  make  concessions^  such  as  were  far  from  needed 
by  the  posture  of  his  affairs,  the  Pope  imme* 
diately  rose  in  his  demands,  and  any  agreement  with 
such  an  opponent,  except  upon  terms  to  which 
the  French  cabinet  was  not  justified  in  acceding, 
was  plainly  impossible.    During  these  attempts 

^  Guicciardini,  V.  234. 

'  "  He  prohibited  all  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicings 
throughout  his  dominions^  and  oftentimes  deolared  before  com- 
pany, that  though  he  had  not  transgressed  either  against  the 
apostolic  see,  or  against  the  pontiff,  nor  done  any  thing  without 
provocation  and  necessity,  yet,  in  reverence  to  that  see,  be  was 
willing  to  humble  himself,  and  ask  pardon  of  his  holinesa." 
Ibid.  239. 
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to  effect  a  re^onciliatldn  oil  the  part  of  tb6  king 
of  Frftncei  Juliud  dftlled  a  eOuiieil  of  his  own^ 
which  met  at  the  Lateran^  and  whi^h  Wad  sup-^ 
ported  by  duch  powers  as  wer6  opposed  in  poli- 
tics to  Finance.  Besides  adopting  this  eji[pedient^ 
the  enrs^ed  pontiff  fulminated  an  Interdict  against 
both  Florence^  and  Pisa^  because  these  cities 
^'  had  harboured  the  schismatic  cardincds  attend- 
ing the  Pisan  conventicle ;"  fdr  thus  h^  designated 
both  the  obno^ous  assemblj,  and  those  who  com^ 
{>osed  it :  he  excommunicated  all  favonters  o^  th^ 
Contenticl6,  as  he  called  it^  and  declared  them 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  heiresiy  and  isdhii^m :  he 
made  the  tn6st  sttehuous  exertions  for  the  effeo- 
tive  {)l*osecution  of  hostilities ;  dnd  at  length  he 
published  a  bull  against  the  king  df  FitMQ^,  in 
which  that  prince,  no  longer  stykd  mol^t  Chri»- 
tian,  was  declared  liable,  with  ail  his  adherents,  to 
the  punishments  denotinc^  against  heretids  and 
BchismAticsi  and  licence  was  given  to  dll  to  i^eiae 
upon  whatever  belonged  to  these  proscribed  o1^»- 
^ects  of  papal  vengtodoe  \    The  h#ad  of  J^lUi^ 

« 

^  Tbfe  Flbt^iltiitefi  appealed  frofli  this  iaterdict  td  the  nent  ge- 
neral council,  and  constrained  the  clergy  of  the  principal  churchea 
|n  their  city  to  officiate  as  usual.     Guicciardini,  V.  286. 

1  ''  He  had  appointed,  that  the  titld  of  iii6st  Chtitttiaa  aliould 
be  ifanstefred,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lat^ran  Cbuticil,  fo  iht  king  of 
England,  (Henry  VlII.  wlio  sided  ^lUi  Jul(u&,)  fbr  Whtoh  puie- 

Sose  Ihere  was  already  draWh  up  k  bull,  which  aldb  toiltainfed  the 
eprivation  of  Lewis  of  ih^  title  dnd  dignity  of  km^  of  Ffanclfe, 
with  leave  for  any  one  to  seize  upon  that  kingdOM."  (Ibid.  Vt. 
109.)  Of  all  the  royai  hoiis^  in  Euro^,  that  of  Ftanc^  hiid 
|he  least  reason  to  complain  of  this  papal  insult.    It  should  h6t 
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indeed,  in  defiance  of  age  and  infirmity,  was  «tiU 
teeming  with  vast  an4  vindictive  profMts.  He 
ardently  desired  to  be  remembered  by  posterity 
as  the  delivers  of  Itaiy>  and  his  spirit  burned 
within  him  to  punish  those  who  had  impeded  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs.  Nor  from  his  fine 
abilities^  boundleasi  ambition,  dauntless  tesdiutioOt 
and  total  contempt  for  the  decencies  of  his  sta^ 
tion,  is  it  doubtful  that  he  would  have  brought 
new  scandals  upon  the  Papacy,  had  not  death 
overtaken  him  in  the  very  msdst  of  his  turbulmt 
schemes "",  and  allowed  to  hanssed  Europe  seme 
-         •  • 

be  forgottcDi  that  Philip  Augustus,  the  ancestor  of  Lewis,  had 
been  very  willing  to  act  upori  Xnnooeilt's  exconHnuaksadon,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  territories  of  Raymond, 
oomt  of  Touionse^  his  powerfiil  vaasal,  and  die  resolute  j^otec* 
Mr  of  ike  ancient  Gallic  Church*  Nor  waa  the  sime  peUtio  and 
mnhitims  mesHreh  at  all  alow  lo  make  preparations  against  his 
smghbanr,  king  John  of  England,  when  denounced  by  die  Bon 


*  ^  With  the  saaie  judgment  and  Tigour  of  wd^  wUeb  he 
enjoyed  beibie  his  aickneaa,  (it  was  of  many  days'  eontinusAee^ 
after  devoutly  receiving  the  Sacnments  of  tbe  Chuxiehv  pa  the 
n^bt  of  Febnsary  Si«  (1(»18^)  when  it  was  near  day,  he  finished 
ibe  eonrse  of  hbi  painfid  life*  He  was  a  prince  ef  inestimahl^ 
eonrage  and  conataney,  bui  impetuous  andbotandkas  in  his  con- 
cqptionaf  which  would  have  carried  bias  headlong  to  his  own 
«tt]n,  had  be  not  been  sustained  mere  by  the  vererc^ce  of  the 
Cbardh,  the  diacord  of  princes,  and  the  oonditian  of  the  tinoea, 
Ihnn  bybisowamodeaatinn  or  prudence.  He  w^uld  eettainly 
b^ebeos  mortby  of  the  highest  hCBonr  bad  be  been  a  seenlar 
pnnct^  or  employed  the  came  ardour  and  vigilance  wiA  wbieb 
Jm  pnosecuted  the  ndvanceaeDt  lof  the  Chureb  in  tenponal  gwali 
iiess  by  ibnee  of  maaa,  ni  promoting  her  progress  towards  purity 
and  spiritual  peifeeiian  by  the  jaiUer  arts  of  peace.    His  me- 
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prospect  of  that  repose>  which^  while  life  and 
power  remained  to  Julius^  was  evidently  hope* 
less. 

To  the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer  it  might 
have  appeared  that  the  misconduct  of  Julius  and 
Alexander  had  happened  at  a  time  when  it  was 
little  likely  to  inflict  any  serious  injury  upon  the 
Romish  cause.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to  papal 
principles  and  pretensions,  which  had  made  its 
way  among  the  higher  classes  about  a  century 
before,  was  now  pretty  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
was  again  compeOed  to  take  refuge  amidst  the 
poverty  and  obscurity  of  humble  life.    But  in 

inoryi  however^  is  most  dear  and  honoured  above  that  of  all  hia 
predecesaorsi  especially  by  those  who,  having  lost  the  true  names 
of  thingSi  and  confounding  the  distinction  that  arises  from  weigh* 
ing  them  in  a  just  balancei  think  it  more  the  duty  of  pohtifis  to 
increase  the  empire  of  the  apostolic  see  by  arma  and  the  Uood.of 
Christians,  than  to  strive  and  labour,  by  the  example  of  a  good 
life,^  and  by  correcting  and  healing  a  degeneracy  and  corruption 
of  mannersi  to  promote  the  salvation  of  those  souls,  for  whose 
benefit,  they  boast,  that  Christ  has  constituted  them  his  vicars 
upon  earth."    Guicciardini,  VI.  111. 

Hateful  as  were  the  professional  charaetera  of  both  Alexander 
and  Julius,  these  pontifis  displayed  great  abilities,  considered 
merely  as  sovereigns  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Before  they 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  the  authority  of  the  Popes  was  much 
circumscribed  within  their  own  dominions  by  powerful  indivi- 
duals who  possessed  a  local  ascendancy.  **  Alexander  VI.  wSQi 
a  policy  no  less  artful  than  flagitious,  subdued  and  extirpated 
roost  of  them,  and  rendered  the  Popes  masters  of  their  own  do- 
minions.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Julius  IL  added  con- 
quests of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patrimony  of  St*  Peter. 
Thus  the  Popes  by  degrees,  became  powerful  temporal  princes,-* 
Kobertson's  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  Lend.  1768, 1,  129. 
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truths  never  was  the  time  less  favourable  for  ex-^ 
htbithig  tke  Papacy  in  a  hateful  point  of  viewi 
than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
habits  of  thinking,  which  ha^  occupied  Euro- 
peans of  superior  intelligence  from  the  period 
when  they  partially  emerged  from  the  Cimmeriaa 
darkness  which  succeeded  the  age  of  Charle^ 
magne,  were  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  and  the 
minds  of  inquisitive  men  were  diligently  seeking 
new  modes  of  intellectual  communication*  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  1453,  deplored,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence^ 
as  an  event  fraught  with  incalculable  ills  to  Chris- 
tendom, had,  on  the  contrary,  conferred  important 
benefits  upon  the  western  regions.  Many  leaned 
Greeks  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  se^ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  a  subsistence 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  by  imparting 
their  noble  language,  and  consequently  the  means 
of  access  to  literary  treasures  of  immense  extent 
and  sterling  value,  to  the  students  of  Italy.  *  The 
solid  learning,  thus  happOy  revived,  soon  crossed 
tiie  Alps ;  and  in  every  country  tolerably  endowed 
with  intellectual  strength,  it  gave  a  new  direetkn 
to  the  minds  of  those  men,  who  think  for  their 
contemporaries.  The  literature  of  recent'  ageb 
immediately  began  to  fall  into  comparative,  dis- 
repute. Sdicdars  were  not  satisfied  unless  when 
drinking  at  the  clear  fountains  of  classical  aatio 
quity.  Libraries  were  ransacked  in  quest  of  an* 
thors  likely  to  satisfy  the  more  refined  taste,  and 
the  thirst  of  solid  information,  which  went  now 
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abroad  in  the  learned  worid ;  and  numwonti  worin 
of  importance^  rescued  at  length  from  duat  and 
oblivion,  were  once  more  sent  forth  to  instruct 
manidnd.  Their  auspicioua  progress  was  power- 
fidly  fiEunlitated  by  the  invention  of  printing  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century;  a 
noble  axt,  which  forms  the  glory  of  the  age  that 
gave  it  birtht  and  which  marlcs  a  new  sera  in  the 
history  of  civilized  man.  No  sooner  was  activity 
communicated  to  the  ptoss,  than  the  sound  infer- 
nmtion  and  ^lightened  views^  by  which  authors, 
long  forgotten^  but  now  happily  recovered  from 
the  ruins  of  antiquity,  had  oince  ben^ted  the  men 
nf  a  former  age,  were  again  conveyed,  but  with  a 
Isapidity  and  eccmomy  before  unknown,  into  every 
^aJrter  where  their  value  was  likely  to  be  justly 
appreciated.  The  unwonted  flood  of  light,  which 
thna  ilfannined  the  intellectual  horuson,  unsettled 
the  minds  of  men,  and  disposed  them  Co  regard 
frith  distrust  or  contempt  the  principdies  anudst 
wjfadch  their  bthers  had  paased  through  life.  Yet 
Ihese  certain  indications  of  what  must  rapidly 
angment  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  pt^ular 
niiidtf  appear  either  to  have  been  oveilboked^  or 
to  itavie  been  disregarded  by  the  ruling  ecdesiaB- 
4aos  of  tiie  time.  While  a  well-directed  spirit  of 
observation  and  enquiry  was  arising  every-whtfe 
wound  them^  they  seemed  wholly  insensible  to 
ike  necessity  of  greater  circumspection  than  that 
which  had  sufficed  £ir  their  predecessors  in  a 
Widely  difierent  age4  Nay,  so  comidete  was  their 
infiitMation^  that  this  was  the  Very  pedodin  which 


N. 
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rivid  ptt^  AtA  tit  A  atnmtik  muitbemalifted  eicb 
otfaeir ;  in  whieh  oppMing  piMiM  ttmong  the  hw- 
iwchy^  with  whole  tmti^nd  to  ttuppott  theu^ 
Ittughed  i6  isooM  the  dewuMSitttleiii  and  pretci^- 
blond  of  each  other }  Md  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  RMiMin  Chttirch  ireached  such  a  h^iglit  of  pra^ 
fli^cy,  that  were  it  net  unanimonsly  attested  by 
their  contemporArtes^  pMteritj  would  shrink  ftom 
crediting  its  details. 

When  So  niany  dt^umstanees  had  eoncntved, 
of  which  the  natural  tendency  was  to  divert  the 
public  opinion  from  its  accu^omed  channels,  ttt^ 
thing  was  needed  for  the  purposo  i^  giving  to  it 
a  direotiOA  entirely  new>  but  the  appearance  of 
sbMe  genius  possessed  of  industry  and  power  raf«- 
ficient  te  dottimatid  and  detain  general  attention. 
tn  the  celebrated  Erasmus  %  suoh  a  genius  was 
revealedi  lUegitimacy  of  birtb>  the  early  loss  of 
affectionate  parents^  the  roguery  of  unprincipled 
guardians^  the  fot«ed  assumption  of  Uie  mooaetic 
habit,  which  he  hated^  the  penury  which  followed 
his  departure  torn  the  oloiBter^  discouragements 
euffident  to  toreak  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  man, 
only  served  to  goad  on  this  eminent  schcdar  to 
eueh  exertions  as  ehaaged  the  character  of  his 
own  age>  and  inscribed  his  name  upon  an  impe- 
rishable monuineiit  of  eeMlirity .    Instead  of  yidUU 

"  He  wttt  bom  at  ReMevdan^  Ootober  SS,  1467.  His  fatbar 
waa  named  Gerard,  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
of  SeveSbergen.  Cri^rard,  in  German,  means  amiable;  £ras* 
muk,  of,  m6r6  properly,  fitalibnlft,  h  Ore^k,  Insun  thu  ttms 
HrfA§«    lor^l  Life  ^  BrSMni** 
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mg  to  an  indolent  despondency^  Erasmus  culti- 
vated the  ample^  in  his  youths  the  ahnost  un- 
broken^ field  of  solid  and  elegant  literature^  with 
an  assiduity  that  has  rarely  been  exceeded.    The 
great  authors  of  antiquity^  and  the  venerable 
book  which  reveals  God's  will  to  man^  became 
the  directors  of  his  studies;   while  he  turned 
away,  with  merited  contempt,  from  the  laborious 
trifling  of  the  schools.     Reading  so  difierent  from 
that  which  had  been  used  to  occupy  the  scholar's 
time,  infused  into  his  mind  that  train  of  manly 
thought,  which  nevier  fails  to  make  its  way.     Un- 
like as  was  the  tone,  when  Erasmus  wrote,  to  that 
which  depth  and  literature  had  for  centuries  as- 
sumed, his  vein  of  solid  sense  and  graceful  rail- 
lery was  ever  found  to.  elicit  general  applause. 
In  no  instance,  probably,  in  an  age  when  few  but 
scholars  read,  has  popularity  been  known  so  great 
as  his.    All  men,  exeept  the  pedantic  schoolman^ 
or  the  drivelling  friar,  were  charmed  with  the  re- 
fined taste,  the  lively  wit,  the  important  informa- 
tion, and  the  flowing  style,  which  distinguished 
ail  his  works.    It  was  true,  indeed,  that  he  sddom 
published  without  rather  undermining  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices  of  his  time ;  but  in  this  it  was 
long  either  before  he  excited  suspicion,  or  before 
he  gave  offence.     To  aU  appearanoe,  never  was 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Papal  Church  more 
firmly  compacted,  nor  more  efiicient,  than  when 
Erasmus,  by  his  wit  and  learning,  fixed  upon  his 
Mudy  the  mental  eye  of  Europe.    Nor  as  the> 
scandals  and  defects  of  the  dominant  religion 
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were  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  without  the  least  reserve ;  did  there 
exist  a  disposition  among  men  of  liberal  minds 
to  discountenance  a  good-humoured  exposure  of 
evils  which  none  affected  to  deny.  Hence,  when 
Erasmus  lashed  the  corruptions  which  were  ad« 
mitted  to  exist  in  the  established  Church,  the 
gross  illiteracy  and  interested  fanaticism  of  the 
monastic  orders,  the  lying  wonders  by  which  ig- 
norance was  beguiled,  the  grovelling  superstition 
of  the  vulgar ;  even  staunch  friends  of  the  exiisfr* 
ing  ecclesiastical  system  looked  on  with  appro- 
batioiL  The  effects,  however,  of  his  literary 
labours  proved  far  more  extensive  and  important, 
than  either  he  or  his  patrons  anticipated  or  de* 
sired.  By  his  ''  Christian  Soldier's  Manual  "^  '^  in 
particular,  he  prepared  the  way  for  those  views 
of  moral  and  religious  obligation  which  soon  after- 
the  appearance  of  that  piece  professed  opponents 
of  the  Roman  Church  felt  it  their  duty  to  incul- 
cate. Men  were  taught,  in  this  treatise,  what 
had  been  long  and  shamefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
that  not  masses,  or  vigils,  or  &stings,  or  pil- 
grimages, or  penances,  however  severe,  are  the 
appointed  means  of  spiritual  renovation ;  but  only 
that  holiness  of  mind,  and  purity  of  life,  which 
are  not  engrafted  upon  human  nature,  without  a 
struggle,  secret  indeed,  hence  unattractive  to  the 

""  This  work,  which  waa  afterwards  a  good  deal  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Reformers,  appears  to  have  been  begun  in  1494,^ 
and  published  in  1501.    Joctin's  Life  of  Erasmus, 
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inveterttoiy  pvoud  heart  of  mim^  but  fiir  mora 
ttdttoufl  thiui  aoy  that  the  mere  ascetic  erm  um 
derwent  Sentiments  woh  as  these  mn  through 
all  the  theological  works  of  Erasmus ;  and  suah 
sentiments,  though  distasteful  to  the  supereti'^ 
tlous,  the  hypocriticali  the  loose  professor  of  re« 
liglon,  and  the  ostentatious  exhibitor  of  outward 
mortifications,  are  so  evidently  just,  that  no  man 
of  talents  can  give  to  them  his  active  support, 
wtthont  diminiBhing  the  popularity  of  any  system 
opposed  to  them*  The  religions  views  of  Eraa* 
mns,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  depend  far 
their  reception  npon  his  individual  authority 
alone.  They  derived  thdr  principal  efficacy  from 
his  labours  upon  the  New  Testament.  Of  this 
inestimable  volume  he  published,  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  separate  form^,  the  original  Greek, 
aocompanied  by  a  Latin  trfljislatioii  ^  Thisworic 

'  Tbe  Gr^ek  ToKHO^nt  was  first  printed  m  l^Hi  in  tius 
Coioplutensian  Polyglottt  a  jnagaificent  work,  and  tbe  first  of 
its  kind,  which  has  conferred  imiaortal  honour  upon  Cardinal 
Xtmenes,  by  whose  liberality  it  was  imdertaken  and  eempleted* 
Tkif  Testament,  hov£ver«  oannoc  be  cpnaidtntd  aa  pnbliahcd  ia 
l^H.  The  gv0M  work^  of  wbiob  it  forms  a  pan,  was  nol 
finished  UBti]  1517$  nor  sybmitt^d  to  th^  wprld  uatil  Uii,  it 
being  doubted  for  some  time  whether,  under  the  actual  cirpum- 
stances  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  would  be  safe  to  aflbrd  any 
new  facilities  lor  BiUieal  critieisra.  Dibdin's  Introd.  te  a 
Knowledge  of  Editions  of  tbe  Classiost    hoi4i  IWS^  p.  1. 9f 

^  Printed  by  Froben,  at  Basil,  in  the  year  1516^  This  first 
edition  was  put  to  the  press  in  too  much  haatei  and  ia  eonae- 
quently  inaccurate.  Brasmus  published,  during  his  liib,  four 
other  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  last  fin  1 835.  (Dib« 
din.  I.  56J)    The  urgent  necessity  diat  existed  tor  this  pttblica" 
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gave  general  tttisfaction,  in  $p»te  of  an  enviowi 
Uw  who  laboured  to  detract  from  its  merits,  H9 
fiuther  illustrated  the  sacred  text  by  a  TaluaUb 
paraphrase  %  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Apw« 
ties  and  Evangelists  is  unfolded  with  uncommon 
elegance  and  perspicuity.  When  these  admirable 
works  had  found  their  way  into  general  circuUh 
tion^  a  mighty  change  was  wrought  in  the  mindf 
of  most  reflecting  scholars.  It  was  quickly  wm 
that  the  sacred  writers  had  been  misrepresented^ 
rather  than  interpreted  by  the  scholastic  divine^p 
that  the  obecuritiea  attributed  to  Scripture  had 
been  greatly  overrated,  and  that  those  evik  in 
the  profession  of  religion  which  occasioned  to 
serious  and  enlightened  Christians  so  mvkfh  fo^ 
gret^  were  wholly  destitute  of  divine  autbori^r 
Men  pondered  the  Scriptural  laboum  of  Bvmh 
muB,  and  felt  ashamed  that  they  should  bavf  00 
long  neglected  the  gold  of  inspiration  for  the 
dross  and  tinsel  of  human  sophistry,  Henoefortik 
more  correct  views  of  our  holy  faith  prevailed  ul 
Europe;  and  dius,  when  the  Reformei^i  first 
attacked  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Church,  they  found  that  Erasmus  had  prepared 

ikBt  i»  akewn  by  tb^  ftUowk^  iMtemtnU  "  PdJicanug  hfJsb 
lalbnMd  uBf  that  before  the  preaching  of  Luther  thei«  wag  iKNt 
one  Greek  Teeuinem  io  be  fovBid  in  all  Gennsny,  though  ^ 
mm  ebottld  btY«  ofered  tp  giv«  for  it  ite  weijght  in  gQl4#"  Jorr 
iln'p  Eraemue. 

''  Tbfe  €8ttin«tipn  in  which  the  Refonxiers  held  the  P^raphraf^ 
of  EfMMMie  was  eu^bi  that  in  the  rtign  of  Edward  VLU  vn^ 
recommeBded  to  the  EngKsb  nation  bj  the  royal  iwthojrityii 
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the  minds  of  meh  for  the  approval  of  their  opi- 
nions. But  although  that  illustrious  scholar  lived 
to  see  the  full  effect  of  his  literary  lahours,  he 
did  not  choose  to  forsake  the  Church  to  which  his 
patrons  remained  stedfast^  and  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  suhsistence.  His  timid  nature  shrank  from 
entering  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  religious  contro- 
versy, and  much  more  from  facing  that  persecu- 
tion with  which  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  menaced 
their  opponents  • ;  he  was  not  even  disposed  to 
disohlige  his  exalted  friends,  or  to  dispense  with 
his  hahitual  indulgences.  His  conduct,  however, 
gave  to  neither  patty  satisfaction.  The  Reformers 
considered  Mm  as  their  own,  and  attributed  his 
continuance  among  their  adversaries  to  disinge- 
nuousness,  interest,  or  pusillanimity.  The  Ro- 
manists, on  the  other  hand,  though  pleased  be- 
cause he  would  not  desert  them,  yet  thought  him 
bound,  as  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
unsettling  the  minds  of  men,  to  repair,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  evil  that  he  had  done  to  their 
cause,  by  an  attack  upon  the  principles  of  the 

*  He  wrote,  **  Let  others  affect  nuurtyrdoiDy  for  my  part,  I 
hold  myself  unworthy  of  that  honour,"  In  another  letter  he 
says,  **  The  Germans  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  in  Lather's 
quarreL  What  good  could  I  have  done  him  ?  Two  men  woidd 
have  perished  instead  of  one.  Suppose  he  had  writ  nothing  hot 
what  was  agreeahle  to  piety,  it  was  never  my  design  to  main- 
tuin  truth  at  the  danger  of  my  life.  I  follow  the  Emperor^s  and 
the  Pope's  decrees  when  they  judge  right;  which  is  jMOoaly 
done.  I  bear  with  them  when  they  judge  wrong,  wherein  I 
consult  my  own  safety.  I  think  good  men  may  be  allowed  to 
do  80  when  they  cannot  do  otherwise.**    Jortin*8  Erasmus. 
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Opposite  party.  Urged  on  all  sides  by  his  power- 
ful friends,  to  give  this  proof  of  his  sincerity^ 
Erasmus  at  last  took  up  his  pen,  and  contro- 
verted  some  crude  positions  which  had  lately 
been  advanced  by  the  enemies  of  his  Church.  It 
was,  however,  free-will  which  he  undertook  to 
discuss,  an  intricate  subject,  allowing  to  either 
party  a  latitude  of  opinion  without  the  compr^ 
mise  of  its  distinguishing  sentiments.  Thus  he 
rendered  little  or  no  service  to  the  Romanists, 
while  his  attack  upon  the  Reformers,  futile  as  it 
was,  mspired  them  with  fresh  disgust ;  and  when, 
at  length,  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  laborious 
and  useful  life  \  this  fine  genius,  admirable  scho^ 
lar,  and  amiable  man,  from  the  want  of  magni^ 
nimity  or  decision,  which  had  thrown  a  shade 
over  his  later  years,  had  lost  much  of  that  con- 
temporary respect  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
cheered  his  studious  hours. 

Another  author  who  happily  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  4n  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  James  Faber,  a  native  of 
Etaples,  in  Picardy.  This  eminent  scholar,  hav- 
ftig  nurtured  his  genius  at  the  fountain-head  of 
knowledge,  both  sacred  and  profane,  contracted 
a  contempt  for  the  vaunted  learning  of  the  schools. 
Instead  of  Lombard  and  Aquinas,  the  Scriptures 
and  the  ancient  classics  became  his  textuaries. 
Hence  he  rapidly  imbibed  views  &r  more  exten- 
sive and  enlightened  than  those  which,  in  hts 


'  Brasmus  died  at  Basily  in  1536. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Inae,  gcflienll|r  ppetaled.  Vict  dii  i»  diink  Jam 
duty  'done  until  h»  /had  {iaoed  withiR  the  reach 
•cf  his  cdnteno^pooraiiefe  that  intelli^ual  light  from 
^ydi  hifi  oira  ptireBt  and  masfc  enalted  plaaaurea 
flowed,  or  all  his  iabaons  ferthe  benefit  of  thoae 
ottnong  whom  his  laE  ^ras  oaai>  no -one  tended  so 
foanipletely  to  Maliao  his  heaevoknt  dies^gna  a» 
-a  Tendon  of  the  New  Teatameiit  into  his  native 
4oi^gnie.  Faher'a  eKertJooe^  however,  for  the  4tf- 
,&£WA  of  soUd  kdsiowledge  aod  Scriptural  irehgton, 
dnew  down  ^upon  him  tiie  aotive  iiostiiitjr  of  &^ 
^intberested  and  ibigoted  supporters  of  ^Kiating 
0Qrru{)tiDBfi.  The  mankji  .and  friars  especially 
•singled  him  out  as  the  taaA  Sot  obtoquy  and  pcr^ 
-seoutasn.  At  iine  time,  indeed,  ke  waa  shielded 
!&otm  a  prDseonticai  for  ;hereay  osiy  by  jneaoBa  'of 
4u6  sovereign's  fiecsonal  interfiareiiceu  Kevertbe*- 
Jfess,  Faiffir,  iike  Eiasmus,  .oontinued  to  his  deaib 
a  member  of  the  Rouaiaa  Chiisreh ;  from  whkb, 
thofwevcgr,  by  ids  wrttiAgs,  he  .lAoYied  manx.  to 
Jieoede". 

An  unwonted  dilfiiaion  ^  ksiowledge^  unsettled 
4!^pinioiis,  aad  papal  ipnoffigacy,  ihaving  c^Hadbioed 
<t0  pdrepaie  the  miiids  lof  men  for  :a  signai  ^defi^o- 
HioQ  from  the  iloinan  aee^  Aftiat  i^markable  i»viw|t 
waa  psecipitatod  by  ttbe  persevermg  ieA^v^ifm 
^  4ih0se  most  jnteBresAed  in  the  permwenee  df 
.asfsting  ecctesiAsiical  establfshmenta.  On  the 
4aalh  of  Julius  IL  John  de'  Medid  was  ^fA^d  to 


*  Jortin's  Erasmus.  Gordes.  Hist.  Evangel.  Renov.  Groning. 
1744.  .... 
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^  popedom^  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven* 
Ab  hig  elevation  was  not  the  result  of  notorious 
simony,  as  his  abilities  were  considerable,  and  as 
bit  morals^  though  far  from  unsuspected,  were 
less  glaringly  disreputable  than  those  of  his  im- 
mediate  predecessor  and  some  others,  he  was  ca^^ 
pable  of  rendering  considerable  services  to.  the 
Papal  Church,  He  is  designated  as  Leo  X.  He 
was  aecomplished,  r^ned,  and  liberal ;  one  who> 
as  a  private  gentleman,  unless  ruined  by  extra- 
vagance, would  have  been  thought  superior  to 
moat  of  his  station.  Had  he  been,  however,  a 
temporal  prince,  his  unconquerable  indolence 
and  inordinate  love  of  parade  would  have  ii^^^^ 
his  reputation.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  his  deficiency 
in  professional  knowledge,  his  utter  indifference 
Jor  the  restraints  of  his  character,  the  reputed 
laxity  of  his  principles,  his  proneness  to  dissimu** 
lation,  his  deeply-rooted  voluptuousness,  and  his 
fondness  for  the  society  6{  musicians,  jesters,  and 
buffoons,  rendered  him  contemptible,  or  some- 
thing worse  \    By  a  course  of  lavish  expenditure 


'  **  Miilt»  44  l4eoii]s  mores  peninaDtia  YariUnsiua  nuper  ia 
acciliia  bivfcoria  Fioreotioa  pTodiditi  «s  quibua,  et  ex  ukntio 
Pallai^iciiu  judicitim  P^uli  Veneti  de  pontifice  bpc  confirma^iura 
q^od  duobus  maximip  viUie  l^boraverit,  ignoraatia  religioiufH  at 
inpietate,  sive  atheismo."  (Secfcendorf.  cited  by  Dr-  Jortiiit 
Erasm.  an«  1521.)  See  also  Gerdes.  I.  66.  et  sequ.  Guicciar^ 
4iiii,  VI*  Sli.  VIL  1^68.  This  exceUenr  bistoriaii  (VIII.  $54,.) 
^fribea^  ia  tbe  following  woicds,  the  conduct  of  Leq,  and 
gives  vent  to  the  honest  indignation  with  which  the  profliga^ 
<lf  his  papal  contemporaries  bad  filled  his  mind.  ^  Nor  was  he 
(Leo)  only  most  profuse  of  money,  but  of  all  fiivaurs  which  arf 

i2 
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in  the  indulgence  of  his  own  taste  for  luxury  and 
magnificence,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
troubled  politics  of  Italy,  and  by  a  spirited  per- 
severance in  his  predecessor's  noble  plan  for  the 
dignifying  of  Rome  by  the  erection  of  St.  Peter^s 
church,  Leo  completely  drained  the  papal  trea- 
sury. Under  the  pressure  of  this  difficulty,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Laurence  Pucci,  Cardinal  de* 
Santi  Quattro,  he  offered  indulgences  for  sale. 
These  w.ere  heard  of  first  in  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Alexander  IL  ^  granted  to  the  visitants  of 
certain  churches  a  remission,  under  the  name  of  an 
indulgence,  of  such  canonical  penances  as  might 
have  been  imposed  upon  them.  One  of  his  sue* 
cessors,  Urban  TL '  granted  a  similar  exemption 
to  those  who  went  as  crusaders  into  Palestine, 
and  subsequently,  those  who  merely  contributed 
money  for  the  conducting  of  the  crusades  were, 

at  Um  disposal  of  m  pope,  which  he  bestowed  so  ttnineasunibl}r» 
that  he  brought  the  spiritual  authority  into  contempt,  disordered 
the  economy  of  the  court,  and,  by  his  excessive  expences, 
brought  himself  under  a  necessity  of  perpetually  contriving  to 
raise  money  by  extraordinary  means.  To  this,  so  remarkable  an 
Easiness,  was  added  a  profound  dissimulation,  with  which  he 
eireumvented  every  one  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  and 
made  himself  pass  for  a  very  good  prince ;  I  dare  not  say  of  an 
apostolical  goodness,  for  in  our  corrupt  times  the  goodness  of  a 
ponifj^  is  commended  when  it  does  not  swrpass  the  wickedness  of 
other  men," 

'  Oerdes.  1.  75.    Alexander  II.  was,  after  a  contest  with  a 
rivid  pope,  confirmed  In  the  pontifical  chair  at  the  council  of 
Mantua,  in  1064.    Du  Pin,  III.  164. 
■  Urban  11.  was  elected  pope  on  the  demise  of  Victor  III.,  in 
087.    Ibid.  18S.  / 
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in  this  way,  indulged  \  Tlie  popes  undertook 
thus  to  dispense  with  the  penalties  imposed  by 
the  Church  upon  men's  ordinary  transgressioni^ 
upon  the  grounds  that  certunly  the  Saviour^s 
sufferings  were  more  than  suflScient  to  atone  for 
human  iniquity,  that  probably  the  saints  had 
done  much  more  than  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, and  that  tihe  superfluous  merit  which  was 
befieved  to  have  accrued  from  one  or  both  of 
these  sources,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  who  were  privileged  to  confer 
portions  of  it  upon  such  as  they  should  choose  to 
gratify,  by  this  kind  of  favour.  The  offered  boon 
at  length  came  to  consist  in  the  remission  of  ca- 
oonieal  penances,  the  licence  to  eat  forbidden 
meats  on  fast-days,  the  power  of  choosing  a  con- 
fessor, and  a  deliverance  from  the  penal  fires  of 
purgatory ;  and  a  man  might  buy  a  relaxation  from 
the  pope  as  to  any  one  of  these  things,  for  hinv- 
self,  or  for  another,  at  a  price  determined  by  the 
nu^nitude  of  the  favour  desired.  It  may,  per- 
haps, at  first  sight,  appear  no  great  matter,  that 
popes  should  undertake  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
regniations  imposed  by  themselves,  or  that  they 
should  claim  the  honour  and  the  profit  of  keep- 
ing the  gates  of  purgatory.  But,  in  tsLct,  the 
course  that  they  pursued,  as  the  depositaries  of 
these  privileges,  exerted  an  injurious  influence 
over  the  morals  of  society,  and  was  a  mero  de- 


*  *'  This  Tnanner  of  gaining  money  was  put  in  practice  after 
the  year  1 100.*'   F.  Paul  Hist.  Counc.  oi  Trent.  4. 
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Vice  to  bring  luge  wpplieft  into  the  papal  exche- 
qiker.  A  long  e^i^erienee  of  the  advantage  bust 
aamed  had,  however^  caused  indolgenoeB  to  be 
viewed  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  Rome^  and 
financml  embarrassments  existing  in  the  higbeat 
quarter  there^  hadj  by  thdr  meims^  been  con- 
inonly  relieved. 

It  was  ostensibly  for  the  sake  alo'ne  of  supply- 
ing funds  for  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  that  Leo 
910W  offered,  once  more,  indulgences  for  sale. 
His  principal  agent  for  the  disposal  of  these  re- 
laxations among  th^  Germans,  was  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  Archbishop  of  Ment2  and  Magde- 
burg»  who  selected  John  TetMl,  a  Domimcaa 
^riar,  as  the  immediate  organ  of  oommunioation 
with  the  people.  Tetzel  filled  the  office  of  inqui- 
sitor,  and  was  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  disre-* 
putable  ignorance,  bustling  activity,  and  unflinch' 
ing  effrontery.  These  qualifications  were  evK 
detitly  suited  to  a  retailer  of  indulgences,  and  ais 
<}ordingly,  this  notorious  Dominican  had  been  em- 
ployed in  that  capacity  when  Julius  IL,  a  few 
years  before^  had  chosen  to  fill  his  coffera  by  the 
^e  of  these  popidar  tdaxations*  He  now  agun, 
assisted  by  the  friars  oi  his  order,  employed  with 
spirit  and  address  the  arts  which  he  had  acquired 
iHpon  a  fonner  occaaon.  The  press  teemed  with 
pampldets,  ftbm  the  pulpit  sounded  earnest  dash 
-edurses,  puffing  off,  in  no  measuted  terms,  the 
venal  powers  transmitted  from  Rome.  So  re- 
cently! however,  had  contributions  been  levied 
\ipon  the.  people  by  means,  of  mdulgeaces,  that 
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these  dmii^ta  upon  iho  uexlMustiUe  IniHt  of 
Mperefogatory  mentj  weacQ  fiir  from  b0U^  m 
the  bett  repute :  but  notwithstaadwgj^  f»^n  axe  era 
little  inoUDed  te  imdergo  Medlesifi  mortifioatiw^j 
in  the  Bjomifirh  mind  is  sated  sneb  ft  honov  of  tJM 
nMAe  states  \irhieh»  as  it  is  beiieiiedik  %ymta  tbtt 
disembodiQd  sold;  and  tihtose  ivho  thought  tb«t 
hidiyiduab  whom  they  bved  wef e  then  ^pjatiai^ 
their  transgre8sicw8>  were  »  eiiger  to  t^mntnAto 
tbeur  pains,  that  Tetml  and  hia  ooa^iktoi^  tr«ra 
enabfed  to  carry  oa  a  very  QXtoosire  apd  l^cim- 
tire  traffic  ^  It  appears  that  th^  perquisites  of 
these  retailers  kept  pace  with  the  disposal  «f 

^  "  TeUel  ha4  picked  up  a  vast  sum  at  Leipsic. .  A  gently- 
man  of  that  city,,  who  had  no  veneration  fbr  such  superstitions, 
went  to  Totzel,  and  asked  him  if  he  ootild  sell  him  an  iiidal** 
gence  btibieOuind^  fiir  a  oeitain  crime^  which  he  wwAi  not 
9ftim(ff  9ni  vtHMch  hQ  inttndod  to  oHOWt,  Tetz^  aaid,  Yea^ 
provide  tbe^  c^uld  4gree  upon  the  price.  The  bargain  was 
8truck|  the  money  paidi  and  the  absolution  delivered  in  due 
form.  Soon  afler  tb^s,  the  gentleman^  knowing  that  Tetzel  was 
going  from  Leipsic,  well  loaded  with  eaeh,  waylayed  him, 
sdUifld  Him,  and  cod^ell^d  him ;  and  told  Um  U.  parting,  tha^ 
tlA  W49  th#  crinie  iqf  whii^  he  ba4  purcba^^  w  ahflpUitiqai 
Q^g^  Pukf  q{  S^ouy,  a  zealous  frwepd  ta  the  coujrt  qf 
Rome,  hearing  of  this  robbery,  at  first  was  very  angry;  but 
being  Infbrmed  of  the  whole  story,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  for- 
gave the  criminal. 

**  The  Enpmr  Masimiiiaai  falsing  at  InepTUck,  iriMf  so  ofiapd^^ 
fMt  the  Wi<rlqed|ii^8  ^iid  impudence  Qi£  tbU  Tetzel,  whp  |)ad  bciejp 
opavic^d  of  94>|1^^»  tb^t  ke  inte|ide4  to  h^ve  him  seized 
upon,  and.  put  into  a  bag,  and  flung  into  the  rfver;  and  would 
have  done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  solicitations 
of  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  happened  tf^  lie  lliere. 
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their  wares;  for  their  personal  habits  werii 
maiiced  b^  a  profuse  expence.  The  tavern,  the 
brothel,  and  the  gaming-table,  were  often  known 
to  occupy  the  evenings  of  men  *"  whose  mornings 
had  been  devoted  to  pathetic  declamations  upon 
penance  and  purgatory.  These  notorious  inde- 
cencies gave  great  offbnce,  but  it  was,  probably, 
only  among  those  who  could  see  in  the  offer  of 
indulgences  merely  a  fiscal  expedient,  of  which 
the  Pope  ought  to  be  ashamed.  By  the  credulous 
and  vulgar,  Tetzefs  merchandise  was  purchased 
with  avidity,  and  the  tide  of  immorality  rolled 
through  Germany  with  augmented  force.  For 
since  priestly  absolution,  extreme  unction,  and 
the  Eucharist,  render  those  who  learn  religion 
from  accredited  agents  of  the  papal  see,  secure, 
in  their  own  opinion,  as  to  the  final  condition  of 
their  souls ;  to  remove  the  terrors  of  purgatory 
and  penance,  is  in  effect  to  open  wide  the  flood- 
gates of  iniquity  upon  a  Romish  population. 

To  such  minds  as  had  attained  maturity,  and 
as  were  sufficiently  informed,  unless  they  were 
steeped  in  irreligion  or  stupidity,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  success  of  TetzeFs  mission 
caused  the  most  serious  concern.  There  was  a 
master  spirit  thus  affected,  and  its  workings  ga- 
thered such  a  storm  as  scathed  the  papal  church. 
Martin  Luther,  bom  in  humble  life  at  Eisleben, 
in  Saxony  ^  had  shewn  a  precocity  of  talent, 

•  F.  Paul,  5. 

'  "  A  town  formerly  belonging  to  the  county  of  Mantfeldtt  in 
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which  led  him  to  Innied  hdiour>  instead  of  that 
BMuiualtmly  to  which  one,  bred  in  an  inferior  ata* 
tion,  is  usuaUy  doomed.  His  profession  was  to 
have  been  the  law ;  but  when  about  to  enter  on 
its  practice,  a  tempest  overtook  him  in  the  JBdds, 
and  a  flash  of  lightning  laid  a  youthful  friend 
breathless  at  his  feet\  The  vanity  of  human 
hopes  was,  by  this  mournful  accident,  so  forcibly 
impressed  upon  young  Luther's  ardent  mind,  that 
no  persuasions  of  his  relatives  availed  to  change 
the  purpose,  which  he  immediately  formed,  of 
burying,  as  it  seemed,  his  brilliant  parts  amidst 
the  monotonous  austerities  of  a  cloister.  He  be- 
came an  Austin  friar ;  but  he  had  not  long  as- 
sumed the  habit  of  his  order,  before  he  found, 
among  the  neglected  volumes  in  the  library  of  his 
house,  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  With  eager  atten- 
tion he  perused  the  sacred  text,  and  the  know- 
ledge which  he  thence  acquired,  soon  caused  the 
school  divines,  from  whom  his  notions  of  theo- 
logy had  been  hitherto  derived,  to  sink  in  his 
esteem  f.    His  talents  and  learning  *  attracted  the 


Thuringia,  but  at  present  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Lu- 
ther was  bom  on  the  lOth  of  NoiKmber,  148S.  Burclchardt's 
Life  of  Luther»  prefixed  to  the  Engl,  transl.  of  his  Table  Talk. 

•  Du  Pin»  IV.  23. 

'  Seckendorf  de  Lutheranisn^Oy  Francof.  1688,  ti. 

'  Seckendorf  says»  that  Luther  was  considered  the  most  learn- 
ed man  of  his  order  in  all  Germany,  and  that  he  sometimes  spent 
whole  days  over  his  books  without  food.  Cochkeus  (de  Act  et 
Script.  Mart.  Luther.  Paris,  1565,  2.)  informs  us  that  many  peo- 
ple considered  Luther's  hours  of  seclusion,  in  his  monastery. 
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WBtice  of  Sttopita^-tlie  vicBr*g«icfal  of  his  oider> 
iriio  wcomBiended  him  for  a  profe»K>r*B  thnt  at 
Witfeemberg,  where  an  tmiversity  had  been  n-> 
canily  founded.  At  this  place  the  learned  friar 
font  taught  philosophy,  aftorwarda  theoibgy,  with 
gieat  applauae;  and  was^  besides,  diatii^uished 
aa  an  eloquent  ttid  indefatigable  pveaeher.  While 

generally  believed  to  have  been  devoted  to  study,  to  have  been 
lea^ly  occupied  in  conferanoes  with  some  evil  spifiL  **  Mol^ 
lorum  itaqoe  est  opinio^  eum  occultn  litum  esse  fMoiliariuCt 
dsmonii  cuju8piam>  (luandoquidera  et  ipsemet  talia  de  ae  all'* 
quando  gcripserit,  quae  lectori  suspicionem  de  hujusmodi  com- 
mercio  nefanaque  societate  ingerere  posset.**  The  avidity  with 
which  XiUther  read  die  Btbloi  will  occasion  no  surprise  when  ie 
vk  kttawn  that  few  volumes  iviera  less  adidied  in  hia  youth*  and 
in  fho  periods  ihimedifbtely  preceding  it*  '*  In  a  sermon  deli* 
vcred  before  the  council  of  Coostfuice,  a  professor  of  divinity 
observes,  that  there  were  many  prelates  jvho  had  never  read 
more  of  the  Sacred  Writings  than  a  few  passages  scattered  in 
the  canon  law.  Even  Luther  himself,  though  a  man  of  audi 
aariduDus  applicakion»  and  eager  cariosity*  Waa  amrprisod  whan 
lie  discovered  ths  copy  pf  the  BiM%  to  find  thai  il  oontlunsd  ao 
mnch  more  than  waa  inserted  in  the  liturgies  and  breviaries." 
(Beausobre,  tom.  i.  p.  42.)  On  this  subject  the  ignorance  of 
the  common  monks  is  scarcely  credible.  According  to  Conrad 
of  Jleresbachf  one  of  the  mendicant  monks  observed  in  a  s«r« 
mon:  they  have  invented  a  new  language,  which  they  call 
tireek ;  you  must  be  carefully  on  your  guard  against  it ;  it  is 
the  mother  of  all  heresy.  I  observe  in  the  handa  of  many  per- 
sons, a  book  written  in  that  languagCj  and  which  they  call  the 
New  Testament ;  it  is  a  book  full  of  daggers  and  poison.  As 
to  the  Hebrewi  my  dear  brethreui  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
learn  it,  become  instantaneously  Jews,  (Essay  on  the  Spirit 
and  Influence  of  the  Reformation  of  Lutheri  p.  9$.y  Coxe'« 
Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  II.  64,  note. 
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thw  iMHicnsHlily  diBdisrgii^  his  impcnrtaiit  &atie», 
t'ctzel^  with  his  reoal  indidgMMft,  eanie  into  liie 
aeigfabourhood,  ftnd  for  once  tii6  Romiih  praotic^ 
of  Miifessipn  proved  adrahtageons  to  mttikwAl 
6oni6  individoals  apj^ed  to  Luther  wken  seated 
in  the  con&ssiopalyand  aflier  eonfessing  iniquifeiee 
of  no  oomtnen  s;tyocit3r,  demanded  absdkitieik 
He  reftised  *r  impresnng  on  their  minds,  that  be^ 
fore  such  sins  as  thniii  could  be  remitted,  deep 
contrition  must  be  folt>  and  severe  penances  nn^ 
dergi^e.  To  his  exhortaitions  they  replied  by 
producing  a  diploma  of  indulgence  ^  Luth^ 
cautioned  tb^n  against  a  Telience  upon  any  tiling. 


^  Archdeacon  Coxe  has  subjofned,  in  a  note,  the  fonowmg 
tbrm  of  abeoltitioiiv  used  bj  Tetzd.  *'  May  our  Lord  Jeam 
Christ  htCft  matey  upon  thee,  and  «bso]?e  thee  hj  the  ncHu  ef 
hia  moat  holy  paaaioo.  And  I.  by  l^f  authority,  by  tb^  at  hm 
Uesaed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Pau]»  and  of  the  most  holy  Pope^ 
granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee^ 
first,  Urotn  idl  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they 
\mvt  been  incurred ;  and  then,  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions, 
flMl  eaoBSSta,  how  cnonaoiKi  aoeYer  they  may  be,  Bten  finDm 
Buch  as  tae  reserved  bt  the  cogaifanee  of  the  holy  see ;  fOid  aa 
far  as  the  keys  of  our  holy  Church  extend^  I  remit  to  thee  all 
punishment  which  thou  deservest  in  purgatory  on  their  accouot ; 
and  I  restore  thee  to  the  holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the 
^Dhy  of  ilie  fcilfcfa],  and  to  that  mnocenoe  and  purky,  whtdi 
ebon  poaaesMdst  at  bapthms  m  AmA  when  thou  diesi^die gala 
of  poniabaieatshiill  1^,  shut,  and  the  gales  of  p^adipeofdeli^ 
shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou  shalt  not  die  at  present,  thia  grace 
shall  remain  in  full  force  when  thou  art  at  the  point  of  death. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
<ll|ost.  Weekend.  Oonmmt.  lib.  i»  p.  14.**  Hist,  of  Ae  Roaaa 
of  Austria,  II.  69. 
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unless  attended  by  gmcere  repentance;  and  still 
declined  to  grant  the  desired  absolution.  His 
refusal  was  then  communicated  to  Tetzel^  and 
ttk9t  wretched  tool  of  papal  avarice  pronounced 
his  opinions  heretical ;  adding^  that^  as  an  inqui- 
sitor, he  felt  himsdf  bound  to  proceed  against 
one,  who  ventured  thus  to  impugn  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  see.  So  fiur  was  Luther  from  heed- 
ing this  menace,  that  being  unacquainted  with 
the  precise  grounds  upon  which  popes  had  found- 
ed their  power  of  granting  indulgences,  he  ap- 
plied himself,  with  his  habitual  industry,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question;  and  taking  the 
Scripture,  not  the  schoolmen,  for  his  guide,  he 
became  fully  convinced,  that  the  Roman  see  has 
no  power  whatever  to  remit  any  penalties  or  re- 
strictions, but  such  as  it  has  itsdf  imposed.  As, 
however,  his  reverence  for  the  papacy  was  still 
unimpaired,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  pontic 
had  never  pretended  to  exercise  any  other  privi- 
lege than  the  one  which  he  considered  was  their 
rig^t,  and  that  the  representations  of  indulgence- 
dealers  were  merely  the  mercenary  artifices  of 
unprincipled  agents.  Having  come  to  these  con- 
clusions, Luther  scorned  to  dissemble  or  delibe- 
rate.  He  felt,  that  his  faithfulness  as  a  Christian 
minister  was  at  stake,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
thundering  from  the  pulpit  at  Wittemberg,  irre- 
sistible invectives  against  the  ruinous  folly  of 
trusting  to  these  papal  pardons,  as  the  means  of 
escapiqg  from  any  thing  beyond  canonical  pe- 
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nances  ^    Thus,  as  a  preacher^  did  he  discharge 

*  GefOes.  1. 90*    **  Myeonini  is  tbefe  died  m  die  authority 
for  this  aeooant  of  tlie  reason  whieh  cauied  Luther  to  attack  in- 
dulgenees.    Father  Paul's  statement  of  this  matter  (p.  5.)  com- 
prises the  fdlowiDg  particulars :  ^  That  Leo  granted  the  Ger- 
man indulgences  to  his  sister  Magdalen,  wife  of  Francis  Cflio; 
(who  was  a  hastaid  horn  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.)  as  a  vetora 
fiir  some  pecuniary  iaTours  confinrred  hy  the  Ciho  family  upon 
himsetf,  and  for  his  advancement  to  the  cardinalate,  hy  Innocent^ 
at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  and  that  Magdalen,  heing  desirous  of 
turning  her  brother's  grant  to  the  best  account,  entrusted  the 
management  of  it  to  Areemboldi ,  dien  a  bishop,  hot  fonneriy  a 
Genoese  meiehant,  and  therefore  thought  likdy  to  ^have  some 
skill  in  the  arts  of  trade."    These  statements  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  Guicciardini,  (VII.  147,  et  seq.)  and  to  them 
fiither  Paul  has  added,  from  Cochkeus,  "  that  Aroemboldi, 
thinking  the  Dominicans  more  likely  to  find  customers  for  the 
papal  merchandise;  than  die  Augustinians,  who  had  be^  used 
to  conduct  that  traffic,  entrusted  the  business  tb  the  former 
order ;  a  transfer  which  so  oflftnded  the  latter,  that  Martin  Lu- 
dier  was  induced  to  come  forward  for  the  purpose  of  decrjring 
the  indulgences,  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  lost  the  profit  af 
publishing."    Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  (an.  1521.)  has 
adopted  the  wh<4e  of  these  statements,  so  litde  creditable  to  any 
of  die  clerical  personsiges  mendoned  in  them.    The  statements 
respecting  the  two  orders  of  firiars  are  also,  without  any  ambi- 
guity, adopted  by  Du  Pin,  (IV.  21.);  but  not  a  word  is  said 
about  the  popes  and  ladies.     Bossuet  is  more  cautious :  he  too 
does  not  mendon  Guicciardini's  part  of  the  story,  and  he  gttes 
an  interrogatiTC  form  to  that  of  CocUens.    **  Mais  qaa  ne  s^ait 
la  publication  des  indulgences  de  Leon  X.  et  la  jalousie  des 
Augusdns  contre  les  Jacobins  qu'on  leur  avoit  prefer^s  en  cette 
occasion  ?    Qui  ne  89ait  que  Luther,  docteur  Augustin,  choisi 
pour  maintenir  llionneur  de  son  ordre,  attaqua  premierement  les 
abus  que  plusieurs  faisoient  des  indulgences,  et  les  exces  qu'on 
en  preehoitr    (Hist,  des  Variations,  Paris,  1718,  L  7.)    Dr. 
Milner  asks  no  questions  upon  this  subject ;  he  roundly  says, 


his  coiMOieiicef ;  nor  dUlie leglenfe  JM6  dnty m n 

'.<  U  WM  a  prJvMe  ^umrra)  brUr^^n  JUnktr^  ot4«r,  tb«  Augutti- 
oian  friara.  «»d  i^  rival  9Jrd«r»  l)i^  Opi9ilitfaiiii»  ia  a  taattcr  of 
boopur  and  Fofi^  wkfok  finii  acporf»g<4  Mfa  to  oomaAv^eB 
Bafivmfr/'  CUh^vk  tp  4  PrfWnAMyi  tK.)  Tto  aatfiaffkiai 
cuud  ipr  tiua  aviertHm,  aM  X^^tt^ar'a  gy^tk  worda*  af  whidi  dia 
(oUaaui^  if  a  lowaliitMMt; '' I  aaP  <} iiO.  40  tritoMi.  I  Ml  imo 
tbfiia  diiaHrkaoaef  fiiaia  oMaiMi,  a^t  firma  IndkiatioB  $"  and  iM 
&r«^  )pi9t9k  af  Sl^idan'f  Co9im«ilaiJa9»  aif  ^ch  WoHc  tlie.aeeaMl 
paamfapb  daiimi>e«  tba  origia  of  LiKh^r'*  appositiDBh  in  words 
wt#cb  vaar  he  iwdai^  Urna  3  "  Ha  (l<iitiiaf)  beiag  e6uM  by 
^91^  lafmoiw  ^  pilppblM  af  tbl»  iiidlilsenrt&rdeikra,  be§an 
tQ  adnnw^peapte  |o  #at  pfytd^aiillf »  uni  not  la  {Nnabata  tbata 
wgn|8  Mi  so ftraat  avvMa*  ^a<^^  ^h%t  thejr apant vpM  sadk  tbingai 
night  be  naoh  bat%^r  baatovned-^'  I)8i  a  Imtt  .wUcb  be  aAer4 
wiHcda  wroca  tp  Pope  j4aQ»  **  b9  eiafi^ve^  ibe  imadvited  doeiiina 
«»d  fvp^Bipat  coadiM^i  <iiF  lb#  iadalgQPOP'daalart,  arho  laliad 
j/ggQf^  ox  r«tbf  1^  abfi«0d«  ^  piipd  aiiMiftiitjr  ^  b(9  did  aat  dMhr, 
b/^  a^,  ^t  he  (Jumib^)  aw  cbvg^  ari^i  gm^^PW  Mi*  1  bai 
tbue^  jif  «a,  ao  iajivy  waji  40110  ta  bmi  fiiMaba  bad  b«^a  acam^ 
peUed  tp  a<;t  as  be  bad  a«t^  by  i)w  faai:4agaf8aad  tbe  Ttfir  aiUy 
booka  4^  (be  iodqlgpsaca^aal^vi,''  (SWdim.  1 1 0  f««ii  thaw 
words  wie  oaly  learn,  tba^  IMhtf'*  fiimAiiPk  via  n6(  pMBMda* 
Ut^,  bat  a^idantids  aind  Hy^t  ii  iv|[» forf#d M|«n  bim  bgr  iba 
procaadiaga  of  the  iadvlgepafhdfaWps^  Tb«  iwrtindir  aoaideai 
^bi«b  lad  to  tfaia  xesoU  ia  not  airntioaadi  an  oiaitaian  vaaaing  a 
ppeau^plioa  19  favovr  of  tba  fiMaiKMM  mtda  bgr  Myeqai««  1 
iia^  if  it  tmUy  waa  apmetbisir  wbiqb  oodunad  ia  bia  aboiaaiar 
9f  ooni^atv,  thi^  accaaimii^  tba  pr^wnff^^  af  laidNWi  ba  iraald 
b^  lib^  tp^  9t44  aacban^Mravfl  9a  avnai  c«ll  ft>r  Iba  prodaatioa 
pf  aam^  and  mq^a^  bim  tp  tb^44¥»rga  pf  baTirtgibiiaada  aoa^ 
iSdenc^  repoaed  19  bioi*  « 

Now,  altbough  tb«r^  »  no  giea^  a^  tq  b^  Ttry  aolioiloaa 
aboHt  the  apru9ga  wbicb  firat  sat  ifii  motiw  tbp  dWaf  aators  in  tba 
|lefoiriQ4tiap,  pEOvidad  tbi^t  tbe  ptina^ka  wbicb  ibaaa  aaaiaffkaf 
bla  maa  e^tabUabed  4ra  ao^nd ;  y^t  atiU  it  ia  a  aatiafaetiaa  aa 
fcniQw,  tbai  aorniptmotiTaa  eann^  ba-fia^d  ufoa  indiridaala»  to 
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pibfosor.    He  digested  tke  Manlts  of  1m  en^tiS* 

mho^e  jii%meni  we  Iws^  been  uwd  to  defien  Eap^udly  is  it 
detiraUe  to  possess  dm  inibrmatian  xespectiiig  the  Refoimers, 
jbecaoae  Someniali  Jippeur  to  4:amder,  that  ibw  hmi  lAanoe  of 
disfcaediti^g  tl)e4oatriae9  pf  Aese^ffiipaat  pefaons,  is  by  atudp* 
lag  thepixi^  4>f  Aw  Aolivaai  U  amj  thp»  be  auMried  wkb 
par&ct  aa&iby,  ibat  aaiirajRthj  iBotiv«a  cannot  be  fibred  i^pim 
maof  y  pediapaiyyt  lyon  anyi  of  tb^  leading  Befonneni,  oertmily 
not  upon  Xiuber.  ''  I^  ahe  .first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  tim 
Anatin  icjara  bad  bean  usoail|r  •emplgsred  an  Saxony  to  preaeb  in* 
dadgaocea.  b  ia  wfiHl  kaoym  tbat  the  eoaiwisaion  ba4  bew 
fiffegf^  altawwit^fa,  at>d  scmttwnfg  jpintJiyai  t^  all  tfif  iieadiffw|» 
whether  Avif tig  fnanv  .TVimiwirapr,  FciyKiQiaaan%  or  CarD^alitefc 
Hajft  Jfrom  ^  ji^ar  1^29, 4hat  Imciiuifw  .em«M^is4Wk  wnf  priipfi^ 
paUy  eH^nntad  with  tb^  Po^wticaoej  m^  in  $^  ^^eofida  wbi(Gi)i 
relate  to  ladDlsenycas,  we  ¥%c#y  j^a^  a^tb  the  Mine,  oif «i  Attftw 
friar,  and  not  ^ipe  aiffgle  ae^  by  f^hidiit  i^ipeaivi  ^hat  tb^  J^fiviiiw 
pontiff  evj^jaxm^  tb¥  Irieif  oi  tbet  ocder  to  dpieisMee  H9im 
ponsidacatMo,  Mere  partioibidjr  it  is  raviurhablet  4bei(  Af  belf 
»  ceaturj  before  JUuber^  (i.  e,  from  |4M  fto  i5}7,)4¥rv^  wbi^b 
jiexiod ind^genpes  wexie  sold  wUb  the  naostsenodnl^minmrfci 
inf ^fsa^tioQ  w^d  in\pMdff<>iy,  lae  rsowttly  n>ef t  with  4be  ^amefof 
M  Auvljn  firiar  enyloyed  in  that  aerirjocw  if  <vi«e  (emspt  o  iMllI 
named  Falziu^  who  was  iio  inore  Jiban  w  madfyfog^  the  pupii 
gniestojE,  Bajnnond  Pecald»A*   ^Secondly^  in  the  time  of  {4ii|beo 

the  PFfi?fib'inr  iif  inrlHlmpnf<>g  had  1^<*<**^»T*>  aiich  an  iwlioiia  —mI 
luypppi^  Qi»tt^»  th»t  the  yery  mownissioni  wbida  is  MippcMd 
to  have  excited  the  envy  of  Luther,  was  offered  by  Leo  t^  ijiif 

geneqdof  the  Freneisceniit  a^d  w9arefnsedbotbbybigi#iAi^ia 
Qjsd^^"  Thirdly,  Jtwitber  "  W4f  ^i«r  4^tw^  ^f  ^^  m^  m^ 
liven,  .either  in  theied«ict9  tifthajpontiflb  of  hw  ti^wv'or  «P>M#  tbg 
other  reproftpbes  of  cctnteinporigry  wdtqr^  who  defMM  tbt 
c^use  of  Bpme«  md  vbo  wjerp  -fur  from  being  sp«v;i|ig  of  tbfinr 
innre(^tiv.es  and  cahunnies.  AU  the  eontemppury  ^dveif $iriea  jqf 
Jinthev  are  absolutely  ajk^  xm  this  head.  From  the  ymr  \H7 
to  I$4Q,  .when  the  .diig;mte  nbont  .ifidadgen«es  wm  qinjqdion  with 
the  grfAtest  wermth  4nd  animosity,  not  one  wri^r  ev^r  vMfu^ 
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ries  upon  the  subject  of  indulgences,   under 

to  leproach  Luther  with  thew  ignoble  motives  of  oppotttioii  now 
under  consideration.  Even  CocUaeui  was  tilent  on  this  head 
during  the  life  of  Luther."  (Note  to  Mosheini,  IV.  91.)  The 
negative  testimony  against  the  truth  of  GocUanis's  tale,  is,  how- 
ever, somediingmore  than  mere  silence  in  the  works  of  Luther^s 
contemporaries.  Sleidan's  account  of  the  matter  has  been  d« 
ready  cited.  Guicciardini,  speaking  of  Luther's  attack  upon  in* 
dulgences,  thus  expresses  himself:  **  From  these  beginnings, 
perhaps  honest,  or  at  least  from  the /ml  occasion  that  was  given 
to  him,  m  some  measure  excusable."  Now  the  noble  historian 
•mrely  woidd  never  have  designated  Luther's  first  steps  as 
ktmetit  juHf  and  exauMe^  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  their  being  a 
mere  ebullition  of  interested  jealousy.  Guicciardini,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  calls  the  Reformer's  doctrine,  **  a  pestiferous  poi« 
son."  Our  oountrjrman  Foxe,  in  his  **  Acts  and  Monuments," 
gives  no  hint  of  this  accusatidn  against  Luther,  as  he  most  pro* 
bably  would  have  done,  had  he  ever  heard  of  it;  since  it  is  his 
way  to  insert  the  offensive  statements  of  the  Romanists,  and  then 
to  render  them  ridiculous  by  some  biting  sarcasm.  He,  how* 
ever,  iftfler  mentioning  Tetsel's  preaching,  merely  says,  "  Luther, 
much  moved  by  the  blasphemous  sermons  of  this  shameless 
friar,  and  having  his  heart  earnestly  bent  with  ardent  desire  to 
maintain  true  religion,  published  certain  propositions  concerning 
indulgences."  The  discreditable  motives  commonly  assigned  to 
the  first  steps  in  the  Reformation,  must  therefore  be  wholly  re- 
jected, as  mere  calumnies  invented  after  the  time  to  which  they 
reier. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  a  note  to  his  Chibrles  V.  (II.  86.)  has  also 
shewn,  that  the  grant  said  to  have  been  made  by  Leo  to  his  sis- 
ter, has  not  been  found,  although  a  search  has  been  made  for 
that  purpose  among  the  papal  archives.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
that  these  tales  should  be  abandoned ;  but  if  the  Romanists  can- 
not make  up  their  minds  to  part  with  the  quarrel  between  the 
rival  orders  of  friars,  it  is  fit  that  they  should  be  reminded  of  the 
pope  who  kept  a  mistress,  of  the  young  gentleman  who  was  made 
a  cardinal  at  fourteen,  and  of  the  lady  who  was  appointed  door- 
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ninety^ve  heids,  which  he  published  ^  with  a 
dedantion  that  he  should  appear  on  a  given  day, 
prepared  to  maintain  openly,  against  any  oppo- 
nent, the  positions  which  he  had  there  reduced 
to  writing ;  and  he  invited  scholars  who  dissented 
from  his  views  of  the  case,  but  who  were  unable 
to  att^id  at  Wittemberg,  to  transmit  to  that 
{dace  written  arguments  in  support  of  their  opi- 
nions. He  only  desired  it  to  be  understood,  that 
no  proo&  drawn  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  or  any 
other  sdioolman,  would  satisfy  him,  unless  these 
agreed  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  of 
the  fathers.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  that  in  his 
theses,  he  affirmed  nothing ;  that  he  had  put  forth 
the  positions  merely  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at 
the  truth ;  and  that  the  decision  of  the  questions 
proposed,  he  referred  wholly  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  K  Besides  publishing  this  paper,  Lu- 
ther  inclosed  it  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Arch- 
bishop Albert,  in  which,  after  representing  the 
infamous  conduct  and  profligate  representations 
of  the  indulgence-dealers,  he  intreated  that  pre- 
late to  suppress  the  pamphlets  published  by  these 
men,  as  well  as  to  impose  those  regulations  upon 
them,  which  the  case  evidently  required.   Of  this 

keeper  to  the  German  quarter  of  purgatory ;  relations,  coupled 
at  an  early  date  with  the  legend  of  Luther's  anger,  and  of  which 
two  parts  out  of  three  are  true ;  whereas,  the  whole  account  of 
the  jealousy  subsiatrng  upon  the  subject  of  indulgences  between 
the  rival  orders,  is  a  pure  fiction. 

^  At  Wittemberg,  September  SO,  1517.    Moeheim,  IV.  50. 

>  Sleidan,  11. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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letter  the  iMTchbishop  to<^  up  iftiiM^g  a .  circuih-' 
stance  peculiarly  to  his.  ^cr^dil;  bi^cause,for  his 
use  w^s.  reserved  a  share  of  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  Qf  indiUgeuced  in  Germauy !".  Nor 
ou  the  day  io  which  Luther  had  annouuced  his 
intentipn  of  app^anpg  prepared  for  a  disputation, 
did  any  one  come  forward  to.  controvert:  his.  posi- 
tion^ ".;  a^d  thus  he  found  himself  fairiy  master; 
of  the  field. 

At  Rome  the  news  of  Luther's  publication  apt 
pears  to  have  ^ep.used,  at  the  outset,  no  sensation 
whatever.    Lep,  probably,  viewed  it.  merely  as 
the  first  step  in  one  of  those  ridiculous  disputes, 
by  which  the  friars  of  rival  orders. were  used  to. 
relieve  the  monotony  of  th<eir  cloistered  secliasioa; 
and,  accordingly,  he  made  not  a  single  eflKnrt  to. 
heal  the  strife,  w^ich  had  arisen  so  unexpectedly  ^ 
But  Germany  was  soon  agitated  thnmgh  het 
whole,  f^tent,  by.  the  explosion  Which  .had  taken : 
place  at  Wittemb^rg.    ^{o9t  tnen  of  libe£ral  imnds  i 
ai^d  good  infonnation  were  rejeieed  to  see  the 
exposure  9f  a  system, .  evidently  subversive  oft 
moraVty,  and  tending  to  drain  tiie  country  of  its . 
money.    In  the  hope  of  stapng  the  progress  of. 
these .  sentiiiiients,  Tetael  published  at  JFrancfort. 
on  the  Oder,  some  theses  in  opposition  to  those 
oC  Luther;  i^  which,  among  other  absurdities,  the . 
elegant  and  irreligious  voluptuary,  Leo,  was  com- 

'^  Gesdoii  I.  131.<  "»  Sleidbi,  11: 

"*  Leo  "  called  the  attack  of  Lutber,  the  dream  of  a  dfnnken  : 
lerman,  who,  wheil  soheired;  ^ould/of  his  own  accord,' redact 
18  errors."    Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  II.  7L      .. 
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pared  to  the  Apostle  Peter  p.  After  Tetzel,  Ec- 
kius,  a  celebrated  German  theologian,  appeared 
in  the  field  of  controversy,  and  applied  to  Luther 
the  epithets  of  drunken,  heretical,  seditious,  saucy, 
rash,  s31y,  and  ignorant  \  The  abused  Saxon,  in 
his  reply  to  thid  torrent  of  scurrility,  admonished 
Eckius  that  he  had  supported  his  opinions  by  no- 
thing either  out  of  Scripture  or  out  of  the  fathers, 
but  merely  by  the  dreams  of  schoolmen,  to  which 
the  long  continuance  of  bad  customs  had  given 
currency'.  Thhn  Sylvester  di  Prierio,  a  Dondi- 
niean  friar,  and  master  of  the  sacred,  palace^  2^  it 
id  6alled^  published  at  Rome^  a  dialogue  against 
Litfther,  m  which  that  courageous  divine  was 
styled  an  heresiarch,  a  mischief-maker,  a  devil,  a ' 
dolt,  a  blasphemer ' ;  a,nd  it  was  asserted,  that  the 
Pope  was  the  head  of  the  Roioian  Church,  the  first 
and  chief  of  churches,  which  could  not  err  in 
things  relating  to  faith  or  morals ;  and  that  the 
Scripture  itself  derived,  its  whole  force  and  au- 
thority from  the  Roman  Church.  Luther  replied, 
t^at  Scripture  enjoins  us  not  to  acquiesce  blindly  ^ 
in  any  human  judgment,  but  to  ''prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  * ;"  that  this  cha- 
racter can  only  be  undeniably  attributed  to  the 
written  Word  of  God,  and  to  such  things  as  are^ 
strictly  in  unison  with  it ;  that  no  doctrine,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets, ought  to  be  received,  however  specious  it 

^  Sleidim,  11.  *<  Gerdes,  I.  ZOS.  '  Sleidao,  U. 

'  Gerdes,  I.  207.  '  1  TheM.  ▼.  «1. 
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may  be;  that  those  writers  upon  theology 
most  worthy  of  attention,  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
apostolic  age ;  and  that  the  credit  due  to  works 
upon  divinity  of  a  later  date^is  a  matter  requiring 
the  exercise  of .  a  sound  discretion.  As  fi^  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  from  whom  Prierio  had  drawn  his 
authorities,  Luther  said,  that  he  made  very  little 
account  of  his  opinions,  because  they  were  often 
merely  arbitrary,  and  unwarranted  by  any  thing 
in  the  sacred  text^  Another  of  Luther's  early 
adversaries  was  a  Dominican  friar  of  Brabant, 
named  Hoogstrat,  whose  piece  was  answerable  to 
the  office  which  he  held,  that  of  inquisitor ;  for 
he  admonished  Leo  to  exterminate  the  adventur- 
ous Saxon  by  fire  and  faggot  ''• 

At  length  the  contest  attracted  so  much  obser- 
vation, that  Leo  felt  himself  obliged  to  interfere, 
and  he  cited  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome.  The 
Reformer  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from 
undertaking  this  journey,  and  requested  to  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  justifying  his  conduct 
in  Germany  :  a  petition,  in  which  the  university 
of  Wittemberg,  after  highly  extolling  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  concurred.  These  applica- 
tions, being  backed  by  the  recommendation  of 
Frederic  the  Wise,  the  magnanimous  elector  of 
Saxony,  were  not  neglected ;  and  Luther  was  de- 
sired to  appear  before  Thomas  di  Vio,  officially 
designated  Cardinal  Cajetan  ^  then  papal  legate  to . 
the  diet  assembled  at  Augsburg.     To  that  city 

"  Sleidan,  12.  '  Ibid.  13.  '  Or,  of  Gaeta. 
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LutW  repaired  in  October,  1518,  and  held  three 
conferences  with  Cajetan.  On  the  part  of  this 
dignitary,  nothing  could  be  worse  conducted  than 
tiiese^negociations  with  the  new  opponent  of  his 
Church.  He  met  his  adversary,  full  of  his  own 
ittiportance ;  and  heated  with  animosity  against 
one  who  had  attacked  with  such  severity  the  po*^ 
sidons  of  Tetzel,  like  himself  a  Dominican,  and 
an  individual  whose  cause  had  been  taken  up 
from  party  spirit  by  the  whole  order  of  those 
iriars.  He  accordingly  received  his  Saxon  visit- 
4uit  in  a  haughty  manner,  and  desired  him  to  ret- 
imct  the  opinions  that  he  had  advanced.  Luther 
replied,  that  he  should  readily  do  that,  so  soon  as 
he  should  be  proved  mistaken  ;  and  proceeded  to 
4rgue  in  support  of  his  positions.  C^jetan  did 
iiot  decline  the  contest,  but  he  thereby  exposed 
himself  to  fresh  mortifications  ;  for  he  found  that 
he  was  no  match  in  learning  and  acuteness  for  his 
t>pponent.  Piqued  at  this  discovery,  and  at  the 
firmness  of  a  man  so  much  his  own  inferior  in  sta- 
tion,  the  cardinal  privately  sought  to  bend  Luther 
to  his  purpose,  by  means  of  Staupitz,  the  vicar* 
.general  of  the  Austin  friars.  To  the  importunities 
of  lUs  valued  friend,  Luther  replied,  by  admitting 
4hat  he  had  not  at  all  times  treated  the  papal  dig- 
nity with  becoming  respect,  a  fault  which  he  ex- 
pressed  himself  very  willing  to  amende  and  he 
offered  to  pledge  himself  as  to  further  silence 
upon  the  subject  of  indulgences,  if  a  similar  for- 
beaxance  were  imposed  upon  his  adversaries.  It, 
however;  soon  appeared,  that  nothing  short  of  an 
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unconditional  submiBsion  would  coi)tent  th?  p^pal 
party ;  and  therefoire  Lnther/ having  some  reiaaon 
to  appriehend  that  his  person  would  be  aeised^ 
abruptly  withdrew  from  Augsburg,  having  fiftt 
drawn  up  a  paper;  statiikg,  ^f  tfattt  the  question  of 
faidiilgences^  being  one  Apon  which  great  differ* 
ences  of  opinion  prevailed  among  divines^  had 
been  agitated  by  him,  as  he  thought,  allowably; 
certainly  with  ho  intention  to  set  up  his  own  opi- 
nion against  the  sense  of  the  learned,  and  the 
decision  of  the  pontiff;  bu^  that,  finding  himself 
the  butt  of  calumny,  and  perceiving  his  enemies 
to  be  bent  upon  intimidating,  not  iipon  convino 
ing  him,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  out 
of  their  reach,  until  his  holhaess  s}ioilld  be  tnor^ 
fuUy  master  of  his  case ;  and  that,  in  expectation 
of  that  time,  he  now*i^pealed  fraia  the  Pdpe  ill 
informed,  to  the  Pope  better  infonaed  '• 

^hen  Cajetan's  mode  of  prbcedding  with  Lur 
ther  came  to  be  canvassed  at  Roipe,  it  was  gene- 
rally condemned  there  as  palpaUy  deficient  in 
tact  and  address  \  Its  result,  however,  ajppealrs 
to  have  hurried  the  papal  court  into  a  measure, 
by  which  the  Roman  Church  stood  committed, 
and  which  induced  the  intrepid  Saxon  to  lay  aside 
that  deference  for  the  pontifical  authority  hitherto 

*  **  The  court  in  Bpn^  spidKe  di$gracefall^  of  the  cardinal, 
fittributing  all  the.  mischief  to  the  severity  and  base  terms  used 
against  Luther  ;  they  blamed  him  for  not  having  promised  him 
gteat  riches,  a  bishopric,  and  even  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal*" 
F.  Paul,  a. 
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pnikBged  i^  him  iqpon  nH  oceMiow*  On  tiie 
fifth  of  Novemfaer^  a  boll  was  paUished,  worded 
with  great  cautiott  and  dexterity  %  bat  stiU  so  as 
to  pre^nt  the  mote  ignoiant  purchasers  of  iiidal<- 

^  Coxe's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austra,  II.  7^^  note. 

■*  In  this  documeot  it  was  declared^  that  *'  the  sovereign  poii* 
tiff)  a»  vicar  of  Christ,  is  possessed  of  the  power  to  remit  all  sins, 
and  an  punishments  due  to  them :  the  sins,  by  the  sacrament  of 
pearince;  and  the  pabidiioent,  bj  roenas  of  inddliienoeB.*' 
(Bowl's  Hist,  of  the  Popes.)  This  dedaratiMi  does,  in  cffi»ct, 
claim  little  or  nothing  more  for  the  Pope  Uian  the  power  of  dijH 
peosing  with  penances  imposed  by  his  authority,  a  power  which 
was  not  denied.  For  as  sins  are  only  said  to  be  remissible  by 
means  of  penance,  a  judicious  confessor,  and  Romanists  do  no- 
thing  conneiaed  svith  seligioA  without  a  co&feaaor,  had  an  iappor^ 
tupiiy  afiforded  to  him  of  explainii^  this  alleged  sacrament  to  a 
penitent  of  diacnmioation,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  tliat  his  hoU* 
ofiess  undertook  no  more  than  to  pronounce  the  pardon  of  those 
who  truly  repent,  and  to  release  them  from  the  censures  of  the 
GhuTch.  But  it  ean  scareely  be  doubted,  that  if  tlie  Pope's 
power  had' been  uadmlood  as  dms  strictly  limited*  there  would 
baye  been  very  little  temptation  to  rob  Tetael,  on  his  way  from 
Leipsic  The  tinfk  therefore  really  is,  the  ruling  coclcsiastics 
connived  at  the  circulation  and  prevalence  of  opinions,  which 
tbey  would  not  venture  to  justify :  they  virtually  said,  Qui  vuU 
Jkcipi,  decipiaiur.  People  were  abandoned  remorselessly  to  the 
Itrobable  chittee.'or being  entangled  by  a  shaneCal  fraud ;  but 
4ioa9  w^  Wero  ohle  aiid«anxious  to  Make  enquiries  upon  a  sub- 
jea  in  which  their  spiritual  welfare  was  involved,  were  to  be  in- 
formed, that  an  indulgence  was  merely  a  licence  to  choose  one*h 
own  confessor,  to  eat  meat  and  cheese  instead  of  bread  and 
water-cresses,  or  to  abstain  from  the  performance  of  aome  plfl- 
M  pensace^  bittihat,  as  to  sins  of  infoitenoe,  ikey  coold  only 
b^  ien»tted  by  means  of  sincere  comritioa.  In  other  wordst  bis 
holiness  meant  no  more  by  proclaiming  indulgences,  than  to 
levy  contributions  upon  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  UB- 
cnquiring. 
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geoces  from  imagining,  that  in  their  dealiogB 
withTetzel,  they  had  been  over-reached.  It  may 
be,  partly  from  this  act  of  imprudence  on  Leo  3 
part,  but  certainly  from  a  letter  written  by  Caje- 
tan,  to  excite  his  sovereign's  hostility  against 
him,  Luther  became  convinced,  that  the  papal 
counsellors  were  only  intent  upon  crushing,  by 
whatever  means,  the  opposition  that  had  arisen 
to  their  practices.  He  therefore  published  ano- 
ther paper,  in  which,  after  stating  that  popes, 
like  all  other  men,  are  fallible,  and  that  even  St. 
Peter  himself  had  been  rebuked  by  St.  Paul  ^  for 
an  erroneous  judgment,  he  appealed  from  the 
reigning  pontiff  to  a  future  general  council  \ 

As  the  fearful  odds  to  which  Luther  was  now 
exposed  by  no  means  diminished  the  number  of 
his  partizans,  the  court  of  Rome  still  continued 
anxious  to  gain  him  over,  and  being  fully  aware 
that  he  was  proof  against  intimidation,  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  more  gentle  expedients.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  year  1519,  Charles  Miltitz, 
a  Saxon  knight  attached  to  the  papal  household, 
was  despatched  into  his  native  country,  with  the 
perfumed  and  consecrated  golden  rose,  for  the 
elector,  as  a  token  of  the  pope's  regard,  with  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  ministry,  exhorting  him  to 
co-operate  with  the  bearer  in  putting  down  Lu- 
ther, "  that  child  of  the  devil  ^ ;"  and  with  in- 
structions to  soothe  and  cajole,  if  possible,  the 
Reformer  himself.    Miltitz  displayed  great  ad- 

'  Gal.  u.  11.  *  Sleidan,  VK  '  Ibid. 
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diess  in  tbe  dnchai^e  of  his  commission :  he  ad* 
mttted  that  TetzeVs  conduct  had  been  highly  re* 
prehensiUe,  and  he  even  so  tax  succeeded  with 
Luther  as  to  draw  from  him  a  very  respectful 
letter  to  the  pope,  nor  did  Leo  himself  disdain  to 
write  in  soft  and  pacific  language  to  his  Saxon 
correspondent.  Neither  the  golden  rose^  how* 
ever,  nor  any  representations  made  to  him, 
availied  to  shake  the  wise  elector^s  determination 
to  protect  his  subject,  so  long  as  that  individuaVs 
character  was  unimpeached,  and  his  principles 
unrefuted ;  and  Frederic's  situation  had  become 
more. than. usually  important,  for  at  this  time  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  being  newly  dead,  the  Saxon 
prince  constitutionally  acquired  a  temporary  power 
over  great  part  of  Germany,  and  even  had  it  at 
his  option  to  mount  the  imperial  throne '.  Leo 
was  naturally  desirous  of  conciliating  a  potentate 
placed  in  a  position  so  commanding,  and  the  elec- 
tor himself  was  a  moderate  and  discerning  man, 
who  discovered  no  wish  for  ecclesiastical  innovar- 
tions,  and  whose  part  in  Luther's  controversy 
seemed  merely  to  flow  from  a  conviction  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  his  subjects  from  being 
tricked  out  of  their  religion,  their  morals,  and 
their  money,  as  well  as  to  shield  one  of  the  most 
learned,  virtuous,  and  able  men  in  his  dominions 
from  fidling  the  victim  to  interested  oppressicm  ^ 


■  The  imperial  crown  wa»  actuaUy  ofifered  to  Frederic  by  the 
unanimous  lufiages  of  the  electora.  Robertioni  Charlea  V. 
II.  56. 

^  "  Higiui  unius  prssidio  Bubatitit  Luthtroa.     Id,  ait,  se 
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But  whatever  hopes  of  an  accomnioiation  be«- 
tween  Saxony  and  Rome  might  hatve  been  eifter* 
tained  towards  the  beginnmg  of  Ae  year  1519^ 
these  were  nuch  wedcened  by  a  dispntation 
hDlden  kt  Leipsie,  in  .the  ooorse  ;of  the  snmiiiar 
of  thbt  year.  Thiere  Eckiup,  one  of  Luther's 
earliest  antagonists,  challenged  that  Reformer's 
finend  Carlostadt  to  debate  publicly  upon  free- 
will The  defiance  was  accepted,  and  the  dispu* 
tants/not  contented  with  arguing  the  point  which 
brought  them  together,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
authority  and  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Luther^ 
who  was  present,  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
these  subjects,  but  the  headlong  sieal  of  Elckius 
urged  him  to  assert  that  those  who  dated  the  ac« 
tual  importance  of  the  Roman  Church  from  Syl« 
vester  lU  were  in  error,  as  she  had  pos$esiied 

r 

caum  dediq^  yerius  quam  peraoi^e.  /Mditt  nop  cofqrunipfHnim 
sese,  ut  ill  sua  ditiane  opprioiatur  uinoceatiay  eonixn  malilia  qui 
fiua  quaeruQt  npn  quae  Jesu  Christi."  Erasm.  Epist.  ap.  Jortin. 
an.  1510. 

^ '  Gerbert,  Mho  llad  been  Archbishop  of  RheimSy  and  who 
fiQok  poiseniioa  of  the  papid  ehair  ia  990.  (Du  Pit,  IIL  115.) 
U  faecifme  f^e^  a  &^H^n  ^l^oiit  tli^  lipoe  of  the  RefonnatviQ 
to  date  the  corrupt  character  of  the  papacy  from  Sylvester ;  per« 
haps  chiefly  because  bis  pontificate  occurred  about  the  time  of 
the  millenary  year,  esteemed  by  many  persons  so  fatally  im- 
portant in  the  Church's  history.  Another  reason  why  this  pon- 
tiff wiia  named  as  the  thrst  in '  a  Hdj^robate  senes;,  miffliV  have 
arisen  from  the  recorded  prejudices  of  his  ignorant  contempora* 
U^t  by  whom,  oa  aeeount  of  his  proficiency  in  the  mathematics, 
b0  Wito  ctmsidwed  aaa  magician  $  a  stupid  charge  to  which 
some  of  the  Reformers,  in  their  eagerness  to  render  popes  odibusi 
gave  nev  currMoy.     It  ia  indeed  probable  that'  Sylvester,  by 
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an  authority  over  ^  ^iher  phurphes  eyen  frqm 
St  Peta-'fi  time.  ]L#ather  could  oot  st^ud  wit^ia 
bearing  aqd  al}pw  this  fali^ehood  to  reinain  un<« 
ooptrfM^ipted.  If  ^  shewed  that  men  who.  ady^Qcq 
smdi  rpre|;ppfiioiV3  on  the  part  of  the  papacy,  h^ye 
nothing  tp  .aljege  l^t  forged  depretds,  and  CQP'» 
9titutipos  of  little  m^re  than  fouf  hundred  yetm? 
standing  §i%  furthesjb;  documents  proyed  to  be 
spuiiou^  or  worthless^  by  the  whole  current  of 
}}istory  during  the  first  thousand  years  of  thq 
Chrifiti^n  sera;  by  Scripture;  and  by  the  fivs^ 
Nieene  CouneiU  so  highly  celebrated  in  the  fxkr 
niald  of  the  Church.  As  for  the  allegation,  tha^ 
the  Rom&n  Church  i9  the  mother  of  all  others^ 
Luther  demonstrated  its  i^bsurditj  by  making  it 
appear  that  1^  Gospel  was  wi4f^y  spread^  at 
least^  twenty  yi^ars  befpr^  S^  .Peter  qould  hf^vfs 
fo^nded  a  church  at  Home-  'After  this  historical 
argnment^  which  mnst'  hav^  impressp4  pin^ 
bearers  out  of  ten '  with  a  cpqviction  that  the 
Churdi  of  Rome  is  neither  th6  mothpr  por  the 
mistress  of  all  churches ;  thi^  two  disp^tfk^t;§  pro* 
ceeded  to  argue  upon  purgatqry^  indulgpncfNfj 
penance,  and  the  extent  of  priestly  power*  As 
these  famous  dis(|utationd  were  ccmdupted  bl^forQ 

his  Bhrqwdness  and  political  tact,  pi^^t  have  dope  somethiDA 
4urix^  his  short  pontificate,  towards  laying  the  foundations  of 
that  ascendancy  which  the  {Ionian  see  attained  before  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  centary.  His  disposition  to  uphdd  the  invidabi^ 
Ihy  of  the  episcopate,  <  Is  shewn  bj  one  of  hia:  deccces'  adjadgiqg 
the  man  who  should  imprison  a  bishop  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  horses.^  Vf^K'  ^^  Success.  41. 
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a  very  numerous  auditory,  and  written  accountil 
of  them  soon  sent  into  circulation,  they  inflicted 
a  serious  injury  upon  the  Romish  cause  *"•  The 
learned  and  amiable  Melancthon,  who  was  pre- 
sent, departed  from  Leipsic,  a  convert  to  Lu- 
ther's opinions,  which  he  had  not  embraced  be- 
fore ;  Polyander,  who  acted  as  amanuensis  to 
Eckius,  during  the  disputation,  was  overcome  by 
the  force  of  his  adversary's  arguments,  and  went 
over  to  his  side ;  and  many  of  the  young  men, 
who  were  studying  at  Leipsic,  removed  to  the 
university  of  Wittemberg,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Luther's  tuition  ^  Thus,  an  affair 
seemingly  accidental,  which  took  its  rise  solely 
from  the  forward  zeal  and  vanity  of  an  individual, 
proved  the  means  of  bringing  the  talents  and 
learning  of  Luther  to  bear  extensively  and  effec- 
tively upon  the  public  mind.  He  was  no  longer 
known  merely  as  a  spirited  declaimet  against  in- 
flulgences.  Men  now  saw  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  Church  were  bottomed  in  delusion, 
and  that  many  of  her  practices  wore  a  very 
questionable  aspect. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1519  no 
fevent  occurred  in  Luther's  agitated  life  which 
attracted  any  particular  attention.  But  the  great 
Reformer  did  not  slumber  at  his  post.  His  ap^ 
plication  to  the  study  of  Scripture  was  unwearied, 
and  he  gave  some  proofs  of  it  to  the  world  in  a 
treatise  upon  the  Decalogue,  in  which  he  attacked 

^  Sleidan.  26.  '  Gerdes.  1. 254. 
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the  invocation  of  saints ;  and  in  a  commentary 
upon  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians^  in  which 
he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  those  of  the  Roman  court. 
He  also  preached  upon  the  propriety  of  conced- 
ing the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity "".  His  con- 
duct in  this^  as  in  other  instances,  was  watched 
with  intense  interest  by  that  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient European  Church,  which  was  rooted  in  Bo-, 
hemia,  and  of  which  the  pious  hut  depressed 
members  were  styled  Hussites.  At  the  Leipsic 
disputation  Eckius  taunted  Luther  with  being  a 
Bohemian,  and  a  Hussite.  He  repelled  the  charge 
as  an  injurious  calumny :  '^  Yet,**  he  added,  "  it 
is  most  certain,  that  there  are  in  Bohemia,  among 
the  followers  of  Huss,  many  artides  of  faith  pro- 
fessed, such  as  the  Catholic  Church  would  not  be 
justified  in  condemning."  These  wordi>  reaching 
the  Hussites,  gave  to  them  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  they  thus  wrote  to  Luther  ° :  "  There  are  in 
Bohemia  many  of  God's  faithful  servants,  who 
aid  thee  by  their  prayers  both  night  and  day. 
Be  not  wanting  to  thyself.  Antichrist  has  ten 
thousand  ways  of  doing  harm;  he  ever  lies  in 
wait  to  pierce,  by  an  arrow  unperceived,  those 
who  are  upright  in  heart.  Therefore  watch, 
stand  fast  in  the  fiuth,  quit  you  like  a  man,  be 
strong^** 

In  proportion,  however,  as  friends  to  Luther 
and  his  cause  were  arising  on  every  side,  did  the 

-  Gerdes.  I.  «56.  ■  Ibid.  «65.  •  1  Cor.  xtL  IS. 
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mdHce  and  iJctHiity  of  his  eneifaies  incteate. 
Eckius,  after  departing  from  the  disputation 
which  he  provoked  at  Leipsib;  full  of  anger  aiid 
disgust,  had  repaired  to  Rome,  and  there,  in  cott^ 
cert  with  Cajetan,  di  Prierib^  and  the  Doiniiii- 
cans,  h6  was  tioving  heaten  and  earth  ta  draw 
from  Leo  an  anathema  levelled  against  Liithei^ 
and  his  doctrinie  ^  The  universities  of  Lontain 
and  Cologne  first  took  upon  themselves  to  pro- 
nounce the '  condemnation  for  which  so  many 
zealots '  longed :  hut  the  forwardness  of  ihe^e 
learned  bodies  did  an^  thing  but  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Romish  Church.  Luther  no  sooner 
received  the  particulars  of  their  attack  \tp6ti  his 
principles,  than  he  prepared  an  answer  to  their 
censure;  in  which  he  argued  against  all  their 
positiobs,  one  by  one,  and  ^xpresiied  his  concern 
to  see  such  societies  commit  themsdves  in  a 
manner  so  unguarded  \  Meanwhile  Miltitz'  was 
unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  far- 
ther progress  of  that  defection  from  the  papacy 
which  already  looked  so  6minous  in  the  eyes  of 
those  clothed  in  Roman  purple ;  and  at  length, 
in  April,  he  induced  Luther  to  write'  again  to 
Leo,  But  the  die  was  Aow  cast :  Luther  had 
beeti  long  firmly  impressed  with  th<9  idea,  that  the* 
ditis^  in  which  he  was  embai^ked  w»s  hot  his,  btit 
God's',  a  conviction  to  which  every  revolving' 
diay  added  neW  strength :  he  thierdfore  was  res'o- 

I*  Mosheim,  IV.  50. 

"i  This  was  in  March,  1520.    Gerdes,  II.  10. 

'  Sleidan,  16.     ' 
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late  M  to  retr^cUng  iMtiiing ;  and^  as  lie  plaikily 
sttw,  that  thi$  Roman  Cborch  had  virtually  adopted 
for  her  motto>  >'  Vestigia  nulla*  retronmmj^  he. 
had  very  fiednt  hopes,  or  Hone  at  Uly  df  eftctng 
any  th^  by  another  application  to  the  parpe« 
Hia  letter  foetmya  that  fiseting.  Hie  paid  m  it^ 
abme  complimedti^  to  Leo,  which  were^  periiapi^ 
ironical ;  but  i^  for  the  cotirt  of  R6nie;  He  pro^ 
nounoed  it  to  be  more  ^vieked  and  cbrfupt  thi^i 
Babylon  or  Sodom :  his  present  conduct  he  ailri* 
bnted  solely  to  tike  officious  seal  and  persobal^ 
liostiliiy  of  Eckius/  who  dragged  him  into  a  dis^ 
putiU;ion,  against  liis  'will^  at  a  tim^-when  he 
thought  only  of  burying  bims^  in  his '  study, 
amididtlbis  books.  But  still,  he  said,  being  sin* 
cerely  desirous  of  peace,  he  would  cease  fnom 
giving  any  fldther  provocations,  provided  that' 
his  antagonists  were  reduced  to  silence ;  only  he 
desired  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  retracted 
nothing,  and  that  he  sliocdd  not  bind  himself  to 
interpret  Scripture  by  the  rules  of  any  prescribed 

authority  ^  

At  length  the  intractable  spirit  of  Ltitiket,  attd 
the  importunities  Of  hldividuafs  about  the  Roman: 
court,  overcame  the  repugnance  of  Leo,  and  on 
the.lStbof  June,  in  the  year  1$20,  tbat  pontiff 
fullninated  a  bull  against  the  Reformer  and  h» 
adherents.  In  this  verbbse,  atid  rather  conftised 
document  ^  forty-one  propositions  extracted  frotai 


•  Sleidan,  27.  .  . 

*  "  One  clause  whiok'  saSth,  Inhibenies  omnilnSB  ne  ^€^fktbs 
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Luther's  writings^  were  specifically  condemned 
BB  heretical,  pestiferous,  scandalous,  offensive  to 
pious  ears,  contrary  to  charity,  contrary  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  con- 
trary to  obedience,  the  sinew  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  ^ :  the  writings  containing  these  propo- 
sitions were  devoted  to  the  flames ;  the  writer 
was  ordered  to  retract  his  opinions  within  sixty 
days ;  which,  if  he  should  neglect  to  do,  he,  and 
all  his  abettors,  were  formally  excommunicated  \ 
This  decisive  step  effectually  injured  the  cause 
which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  Luther's  was 
not  a  mind  to  cower  before  the  puny  artillery  of 
the  Vatican.  The  great  Reformer  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  condemnation  at  Rome, 
than  he  renewed  his  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a 
general  council;  because,  that  personage  had 
condemned  him  from  his  own  mere  pleasure,  un- 
heard, unrefuted,  an  undeniable  mark  of  tyranny ; 
and  because  he  gave  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
to  the  mere  drivelling  of  human  beings,  the  prefer- 
ence over  God's  undoubted  word  ^  This  appeal, 
accompanied  by  confirmations  of  those  among 
his  doctrines  which  had  been  condemned  at  Rome, 


errctes  asserere  pruesumantf  is  so  drawn  out  at  length,  with  to 
many  enlargements,  and  restrictions,  that  between  MnbenUs 
and  PrasumarUf  there  are  placed  more  than  four  hundred  words.'' 
F.  Paul,  12. 

"  "  Without  declaring  which  of  them  were  heretical,  which 
scandalous,  which  false,  but  only  with  a  word  (respectively)  at- 
tributing to  every  one  of  them  an  uncertain  quality."    Ibid. 

«  Sleidan,  94.  r  Ibid.  $5. 
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he  afterwards  published,  designating  Leo's  de- 
nunciation as  **  the  execrable  bull  of  Antichrist  '/* 
Luther,  indeed,  had  learnt  to  despise  so  heartily 
both  the  character  and  menaces  of  the  Roman 
see,  that  he  published,  in  the  August  of  this 
year  %  his  **  Babylonish  Captivity ;"  a  work  in 
which  he  said  that  his  original  veneration  for  the 
papacy  had  been  gradually  overthrown  by  the 
enquiries  forced  upon  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  respecting  indulgences ;  but  that  he  now 
recognized  in  Rome  another  Babylon,  like  its 
prototype,  the  seat  of  a  mighty  rebel  power  ar- 
rayed against  the  majesty  of  heaven.  He  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  doctrines  patronized  by 
the  papal  see,  and  determined,  that  there  are  only 
three  sacraments.  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and 
Penance,  of  winch,  indeed,  the  last  from  want- 
ing an  outward  sign,  and  an  express  institution 
by  Christ,  can  scarcely,  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  be  termed  a  sacrament  ^  Amidst  these 
reiterated  attacks  upon  every  thing  which  Ro- 
manists hold  most  dear,  their  anger  found  a  vent 
in  publicly  committing  to  the  flames  both  the 
efiSgy  and  the  books  of  the  bold  Reformer,  at 
Rome,  Louvain,  Cologne,  and  Mentz%  This 
insuh  he  retorted  upon  his  adversaries,  by  mak- 
mg  a  pile  under  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  to 

■  Coxe.  Hiflt.  of  the  House  of  Aostria,  II.  105.  Thn  pabii- 
cation  seena  to  have  appeared  on  the  17th  of  November.  Bid- 
den, 95. 

*  Oerdef,  II.  17.  note.        ^  Slcidan,  S5.        •  Oerdea,  U.  10. 
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wfcicli,  being  set  on  fire,  he  c<mimitted  on  the 
IDth  of  December,  before  the  youth  of  the  uni* 
yersity,  and  a  crowd  of  other  admiring  8pectator3, 
the  Pope's  bull  against  himself,  and  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law.  This  act  of  contemptuous  de- 
fiance he  justified  immediately  afterwards,  in  a 
publication  which  stated,  that  there  was  a  prdde- 
dent  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  burning 
af  pernicious  books  ^ ;  that  it  was  the  author's 
dulry  as  a  Christian,  and  a  professor  of  divinity, 
to  oppose  impious  doctrine ;  that  he  pitied  the 
Pope  and  his  adherents,  because  they  were  insen- 
sible to  good  admonitions,  condemned  the  doc*- 
trine  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  and  urged  men 
into  manifest  impiety ;  that  people  ought  not  to 
he  moved  by  the  high-sounding  titles  and  preten^ 
sioAs  of  these  men,  since  it  was  predicted  that 
Antichrist  should  attain  a  large  share  of  worldly 
power  and  dignity  :  and  he  justified  his  domi- 
nions treatment  of  the  popish  canons  by  selecting 
from  them,  accompanied  by  ato  indignant  com-» 
mentary,  about  thirty  sections,  either  plainly  8ub«- 
▼ersive  of  political  rights,  or  completely  in  the 
teeth  of  God's  recorded  word  *• 

Whfle  Luther,  by  the  aid  of  Scripture,  reason, 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  was  shaking  to  thd 
eentYe  the  mighty  febnc  of  papid  despotism,  ee^ 
mented  by  the  ignorance,  impostures,  and  politics 
oi  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  by  the 
cruelties  of  fully  three ;  another  divine^  uncon- 

'  Acts  xix.  19.  '  S}ki6ma,  iS. 
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with  Mm,  was  sknilarly  engaged  ki  Swit* 
zerkmcL     Ubric  Zuingle',  after  havifag  studied 
with  eminent  success  at  Basil  and  Berne,  dis-* 
pidyed  unoommon  talents  in  tlie  pnlpit,  first  at 
GUins,  afterwaards  at  Einsidlen,  and  ultimately 
at  Zuri<ih,  where  he  obtained  a  candnry  ifa  tiie 
cathedral    He,  like  all  the  greatest  men  of  hb 
tuiie,  had  disciarded  the  frothy  subtleties  of  the 
si^hoolmen  for  more  solid  intellectual  food;  and- 
hence  his  ministexial  imtrbctions  were  odnduotfed'. 
Upon  A  plan  equally  neW,  profitable,  ^nd  ddight-> 
ful  to  his  hearers.    In  his  sermons,  the  declaia*^ 
tions  of  Scripture  became  gradually  more  and*^ 
more  prominent,  until,  at  last^  in  1516 ',  ithe  year: 
ptededing  that  in  which  the  great  Saxon  Re» 
forma*  entered  upon  his  glorious  career,  Zuingtei 
had  baAi3h6d;.fr6Bi  his  pulpit  every  to^c  wfaicfa: 
could  not  certainly  be  deduced  fiom  God's  re-, 
corded  word.     In  1619,  he  began  at  Zurich  A' 
comrse  of  lectures  upon 'the  New  Testameirt,  in* 
which  the  several  books  and  ch^ters  of.  tiiat  sa-; 
cred  volume  were  explained  in  regular  suceeanon^ 
without  any  regard  to  those  eccl^iastiod  ar*-; 
ra!)igements>  by  which  certain  p<Hftibns  of  Scrip* 
ture  were  atsigned  for  reading  upon  particular 
da^s.    The  people  listened  with  ptofbund  attelir 
tioil  to  their  admirable  pastor,  and  his  ihstradiDna: 
sdott  enaUed  Uiem  to  form  no  infiorwct  opinion; 

'  Born  at  Wildhauseiiy  in  the  county  of  TocifQbliif». jtt  the 
yeer  1484.    Tunretin.  Hie^.  Ece)^.  Compepd.  Geaev«..17d6. 

'  "  Lutheri  nomine  apud  Hdvetios  neodum  audito."    Ibiil..  j 
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of  the  fiuth  into  which  they  had  heen  baptised. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  their  prin- 
ciples was  put  to  the  test  The  check  to  papal 
rapacity  received  in  Saxony,  failed  to  arrest  the 
court  of  Rome  in  its  infatuated  course.  A  Bfila- 
nese  Franciscan  friar,  named  Bemardin  Samson, 
arrived  in  Switzerland  with  a  cargo  of  indul- 
gences for  sale.  Impudence  and  importunity 
were  abundantly  possessed  by  this  wretched  traf- 
fldcer.  He  could  sell,  he  said,  a  pardon  for  even 
crimes  of  deepest  dye,  and  at  his  nod,  a  tortured 
soul  would  instantly  wing  its  way  beyond  the 
bounds  of  purgatory  \  By  such  demoralizing- 
and  shameless  representations,  great  numbers  of 
the  poor  mountaineers  were  duped  out  of  their 
hardly-eamed  money*.  Zuingle  strained  every 
nerve  to  stem  this  torrent  of  iniquity  and  folly. 
His  former  labours  had  paved  the  way  for  his^ 
success,  and  it  proved  considerable.  Samson  was 
received  in  some  places  'with  contempt  or  indig- 
nation ;  and  his  disgraceful  mission,  exposed  aa 
it  was  by  Zuingle*s  eloquence,  effectually  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  more  discerning  Swiss  to  the  pro- 
priety, and,  indeed,  the  duty  of  protecting  their 
ignorant  population  from  any  future  intrusions  of 
indulgence-dealers.  The  enlightened  and  con- 
Bcientiotxa  divine  who  has  the  merit  of  unmasking- 
tiria  abuse  to  \^  countrymen,  then  felt  himself 

^  TtifrBda.  US. 
•  '  SamMm  oollacted  one  Jiundred  and  twenty  tlioasand  crowns' 
in  Switierland ;  an  immenie  turn  when  the  time  and  country  •are 
conaidcred.    F.  Paul,  9. 
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iacifead  to  exBmkae,  wlddi  ht  did  with  Uborioui 
dSigeace,  the  pretnmond  of  a  Church  that  had 
exposed  her  soundness  to  suspicioii,  by  the  adap» 
tion  ei  such  a  profligate  expedient  Gfeatet 
learaii^^  decision^  industry^  or  ability  than  his^ 
haye  rarely  been  brought  into  the  field  of  contro» 
versy.  The  issue^  therefore^  of  his  enquiries 
could  not  be  doubtfuL  Zuingle  arrived  at  sound 
amdusionsy  even  more  rapidly  than  his  mighty 
^ow*]abourer  in  Saxony.  Soon  after  indulgences 
Vrere  consigned  to  merited  infiuny,  the  illustrioos 
Swiss  Reformer  preached  against  the  invi^catioQ 
of  saintSj  against  what  is  called  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass^  against  the  Romish  canon  law,  monaa* 
tic  vows^  the  forced  celibacy  of  priests^  and  a 
compulsory  ahstinrace  firom  particular  kinds  of 
^Dod.  He  had  used  his  hearers  to  receive  nothing 
as  an  article  of  fiiUh,  unless  it  could  be  eata* 
blished  as  suich  by  tiie  authority  of  Scripture* 
With  this  preparation^  he  found  Uttie  dificttlty  in 
persuading  them  to  renounce  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Romanism.  His  labours,  indeed,  were 
eminentiy  successful,  for  at  his  instigation,  wldie 
the  Romish  ritual  was  still  endured  in  Saxony^ 
the  Zurichers  had  formally  expelled  it  firom  their 
churches  \ 


^  In  15S3|  Zviiigb  unagad  tks  pmicalars  -ef  hit  doctrios 
.ander  aaU7-ieveii  beids,  which  hftdefeiided  In  a  pubUe  diqjiB* 
taticm  bdbra  the  wexMt  of  Zmrkh.  That  body  felt  to  thofotigUy 
onmnoad  by  hifl  reaaoniiigty  tfaatha  waadeiired  tooootinueMi 
paaant  manner  of  peeadmig,  and  dl  oilier  ministerfi  both  in 
town  and  oonotry*  w«re  forbidden  lo'priodi  any  dootrine  whieh 


Ifo  iktroouctiom; 

;  Tims  wag  a  iaamial  ar lifee  of  the  Rxteua  sot 
feTidtnily  adirerde  to  the  morld  ixaprbvement  of 
fltaakiod^  the  immiediate  Occasion  of  that  glorHHiB 
ie*iTal  of  SfiiiptiQcal  GhristiaMty  among  the  na>- 
twM  of '\Ycfitern  Euio^^  whioh  sheds  gq  bnghi 
ahiatre  oVe^  £he  amialis  of  the  sixteenth  oentoiyi 
.Two  mdividiialeof  difitingtdsfaedtal^its,  at  a  dto- 
ianoe  frota  each  iit}fa,  and  whoUjr  uncoimeoted^ 
had  heconie  <oon^inced,  during  the  assiduous  pro^ 
ieoutvm  of  their  |nrofessional  stiidieS)  that  a  re^ 
}ig^aa,  avowedly  derived  only  fkbin  the  revealad 
mQtdy(£  God,  cOvId  be  accurately  understood  iii 
tto  otlier  way  than  by  a  careful  obnsideratkai  of 
the;BKC0rdj;  in  which  the  paiiicuhufg  of  that  woid 
v€  known  to  be  contained^  fiy  directing  the  en^ 
'Quirioi  which>  as  ^tihfiii  ministetB  ci  the  Gqspe^ 
Ihoy  wew  hoiynd  to'make^  upon  iMs  principle 
W'Ovidfeiitly  safe,  they  gradually  aoquiiMl  theo^ 
]0fpcejL  yiein,  simple  dndee^  and  satisfactory^ 
hilt  gMih  as#  from  the  prevalence  of  n  vmh  and 

Aqr  eoijid  oot  prove  torn  Scripture.  In  Jade,  15Si,  die  inmgei 
mrf  i^m^^  firooi  ibeoburdi^eii  and  io  April*  15%5^  Um  iam 
was  le^rdly  AVoUahecl*  (Turretjn,  259^)*  In  Saxooji  it  was  n^ 
ubtil  A^'ter  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  in  152^^  that  his 
brother  aiid  siiccesgor,  the  Elector  John,  determined  upon  the 
formal  abolition  of  Romanism  in  his  dominions.  **  t'o  brin^ 
this  new  and  happy  establishment  to  as  great  a  d^ree  of  perfec- 
l^n.  ai(^pp^iW^,  thpi§  |f«Q)ut«.  and  aetiTe  fipiiioe'brdered  aibody 
of  U^hi  ^fi9Ltkn§^toAl^.(g9im:of  i^09iemtaik^  tfas 

^l^f^.of  puhUQ  wO?sh|Pi.  the  nMkf  i>ffiQM,  and  ftvaniiai  oCch* 
PfioBtiipQd.  and  ottier  joMtlefK  pf  ihal  mitiiBB»  to  he  ditimaytpiff 
liUliM  9M  M(«l4n9ltaf9»  SDdpron^ulgatod'byfatnUatbSiHi^ 
fH4  hi%4c^V)iflioiw».  m  (be  y«ar.  \MZ"    Moshttvi^  IV.  sa 
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JK^utatioiis  pbilosopby,  had  loikg  escaped  the 
.Betiee  4>f  the  learned  worid.  The  headlong  pto^ 
Jigaey  of  iht  papal  ooatt  ^ave  auddenlj  and 
simultaneoiisly  to  the  labour^  of  lliese  two  intd^ 
l^ent  divines  an  importaiice  whidi  no  man  eoidd 
btffe  foiieseea ;  for  incansiderahle  and  obsonre  ak 
was*  their 'Station^  they  unexpectedly  found  theii» 
selT^s  enabled  to  indermine  a  system  till  then 
esteemed  superior  to  assaolt.  Hawkers  of  indnl^ 
^mmes  introdnced  thek  odious  .pretensions  upon 
the  public  oiotice,  irresistibly  impdling  every  t» 
fleeting  mind  to  look  upon  the  papacy  with  griei^ 
sttspidon,  or  disgust.  Luther  and  Zuingle  could 
not  4pttbt^  nor  could  sneh  men  of  sense  asirotdi** 
^  their  conduct  doubt,  that  opposition  to  the 
flood  of  stupidity  aiMl  immorality  let  loose  by 
l^tzel  and  Samson  upon  society,  must  lie  within 
the  line  of  every  Christian's  duty;  but  the  step 
onbe  titken,  and  the  dii^ositson  q£  the  hierarchy 
to  blame  though  ahidd  the  »iminals,  3^t  take 
the  profit  and  explain  away  dm  crime,  once  dia*- 
coveted;  nc&ther  the  bold  aasailants>  nor  the 
more  rational  of  theilr  contemporaries,  oould  elude 
a  suspicion,  that  inherent  rottenness  might  c^ 
ractef ize  the  system,  which  stooped  <  to  arts  se 
deceptive^  pemiciotts,  mercenary,  and  vile*  A 
epirit  ^t  uncertainly  as  to  their  religious  tenets 
beipg'thns  caseited  in  the  minds  of  menaecush 
tomed  to  consult  the  unerring  word  of  truth,  they 
imziously  resorted,  for  the  solution  of  their  doubts^ 
to  (iiat  iodiftpataUe  aiithority.  Both  came,  av 
to  this  inaiB  prindplss  of  their  belief,  to. the 
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condusion.  An  overpowering  eonviction  tfHik 
possession  of  their  minds,  that  the  Church,  whidi 
all  men  allowed  to  he  worldly  and  oppressive, 
was  of  no  heavenly  mould :  not  only  were  her 
jreoent  exactions  found  wholly  without  support  ui 
Scripture ;  but  it  also  appeared  that  all  her  most 
striking  and  distinctive  features  were  similaffly 
circumstanced  This  discovery  impelled  upon 
the  great  and  conscientious  men  who  made  iU 
the  necessity  of  raising  their  warning  voice 
against  a  large  proportion  of  those  usages  and 
opinions  which  they  found  established  in  the 
Western  Church.  Their  minds,  indeed,  became 
possessed  of  an  idea,  not  only  that  Popery  had 
corrupted  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  also  that 
it  was  a  power  raised  up  by  Satan  to  neutraMse, 
or  even  to  extinguish  those  truths.  To  the 
Church  of  Rome  they  applied  indiscriminately 
every  prediction  recorded  in  Scripture  respecting 
the  potent  enenues  of  true  religimL  The  sound 
of  their  voice  in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  was 
soon  re-echoed  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Europe,  and  there  was  not  a  province  of  the 
papal  empire,  in  which  multitudes  did  not  in- 
stantly and  exuHingly  obey  the  call  to  rise  and 
break  the  bands  which  had  so  long  impeded  the 
knowledge  of  God*s  recorded  will  in  its  destined 
progress  over  the  whole  face  of  human  society. 

In  vain  did  the  papacy,  after  Luther  and 
Zuingle  had  reinforced  the  ranks  of  its  ancient 
enemies  by  large  accessions  from  among  the  great 
aMl  learned,  struggle  to  regain  the  ground  that  it 
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liad  lost.  The  political  condition  of  Europe  had 
hecome  completely  changed^  and  the  successcwa 
of  Gregory  and  Innocent  could  no  longer^  like 
ihose  imperious  pontiffs^  shake  the  stability  of 
thrones.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  a  middle  class  of 
intelligent  and  wealthy  citizens  had  arisen^  which^ 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  crown^  enabled 
the  latter  to  curtail  the  exorbitant  privileges  of 
the  nobility.  This  change  was  no  sooner  effected 
than  it  altered  the  position  of  the  Roman  bishops. 
They  were  not>  indeed^  among  the  first  to  de- 
cern what  had  taken  place.  At  a  time  when  acts 
which  had  once  been  terrible^  were  become  only 
irritating  and  ridiculous^  they  were  perseveringly 
continued.  But  it  was  seen^  at  last^  that  since 
turbulent  feudatories  were  no  longer  at  hand  to 
give  effect  to  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  the 
supposed  successors  of  St.  Peter  must  tacitly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  necessity  of  retaining  in  a  dormant 
state  those  pretensions  to  the  right  of  political 
interference  which  their  predecesscMrs  had  so  often 
successfully  advanced.  The  rapid  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
powerful  rival  Church,  also  compelled  the  pontiffs, 
after  some  interval,  to  relinquish  those  licentious 
and  secular  habits  which  have  covered  with  in- 
fiuny  the  memory  of  many  who  once  occupied 
their  chair.  Thus  the  Reformation  conferred 
upon  Romanism  a  dq;ree  of  respectabflity  which 
it  could  not  justly  claim  at  the  time  when  Luther 
appeared.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  its  character  are  still  un- 
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cbaiig^.  It  is  now  asserted  as  broadly  as  when 
flildebrand  held  his  arrogant  and  encroaching 
course,  that  without  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Church  no  man  ought  to  be  called  a  Catholic,  no 
man  can  reasonably  expect  salvation.  Modes  of 
worship,  and  articles  of  fklth,  for  which  an  au'- 
thority  will  be  sought  in*  vain  in  the  record  of  in- 
spiration, are  yet  imposed  upon  the  consciences 
of  mankind.  Political  pretensions,  which  all  men 
profess  to  reprobate,  are  stilt  allowed  to  occupy 
fheir  ancient  places  among  the  authentic  docu- 
ments of  the  Papacy.  Imaginary  portents,  which 
persons  in  superior  life  do  not  venture  to  defend 
itodividuany,  are  remorselessly  allowed  to  take 
their  chance  of  deluding  the  weak  and  vulgar, 
who  are  informed  from  authority  which  ought 
f o  be  respectable,  that  miracles  may  altr ays 
bfe-  expected  in  the  Papal  Church  K  The  Ro- 
man bishop  yet  exercises  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  whole  clerical  body  in  commu^ 
nion  with  his  Church ;  he  yet  acts  upon  society 
by  means  of  organized  combinations,  •  under  the 
iiam^  of  religious  orders ;  he  yet  continues  to 
render  the  ecclesiastics  under  his  controul,  by 
tneans  of  confession,  a  species  of  police  every 
where  stationed,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  main^ 
tain  and  extend  his  empire.    That  empire  h&stfll 

jpt^a/mfSB  ^  ft^^ffsif,  Up^eyf  th^  f^t  fqvret  of  Forking  mitacUf 
was  giften  by  X^hrist  to  his  Churchy  and  that  it'  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be'withdrawQ  from  her.^'  Book  of  the  Romaii 
Cadiolic  Church,  S7. 
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affects  to  consider  as  comineiisurate  with  the 
habitable  globe;  so  that  every  man,  or  at  all 
events,  every  Christian,  who  admits  not  his  an* 
thority,  is  considered  by  him  and  his  adherents 
in  the  light  of  a  rebellious  subject ;  every  eccle- 
siastical establishment  is  viewed  as  entrusted  of 
right  to  his  regulation ;  every  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity as  emanating  justly  oidy  from  himself;  the 
whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  property,  wherever 
situated,  as  constituting  properly  the  revenues  of 
his  dominion,  and  as  held  imder  a  bad  title  by 
every  man  who  does  not  own  himself  a  vassal  of 
the  Roman  see  ". 

"  'J  The  canon  of  the  tenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Florence 
defined,  that  full  power  was  delegated  to  the  bishop  of  Home, 
in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  to  feed,  regulate^  and  gcvtfn  the  tmt- 
versal  Ckurchf  as  expressed  in  the  general  councils  and  holy 
canons."  (Ibid.  121.)  The  food  supplied  by  this  universal  dis- 
penser of  spiritual  sustenance  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  what 
are  called  apostolical  traditions,  a  species  of  husks,  far  from 
acceptable  to  such  as  happen  not  to  have  been  duly  prepared 
for  them.  But  no  allowance  is  made  for  this  circumstance.  In 
a  Jesuitical  formulary,  generally  admitted  by  Romanists  as  an 
authentic  account  of  their  creed,  and  known  as  the  confession  of 
Pius  IV.,  the  individual  taking  this  test  is  made  to  say,  "  I  ac« 
knowledge  the  Roman  Church  as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all 
Churches.**  Now,  if  people  choose  to  acknowledge  the  Roman 
Church  as  **  the  mother"  of  all  Churches,  and  even  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  no  man's  concern  but  their  own.  But 
those  who  are  not  prepared  unreservedly  to  express  their  con* 
victioo,  that  the  Papacy  has  not  any  right,  and  ought  not  to 
have  any  power  whatever  to  interfere  with  such  religious  socie- 
ties as  choose  to  decline  its  authority,  may  fairly  expect  all 
Christians,  not  belonging  to  their  own  sect,  to  receive  their  pron 
fessions  with  distrust,  and  their  pretensions  with  cmilempt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tke  LoUards—Cokt^  The  ttmd^  of  Scripiiirt  kiirodmsed  ai  Cam' 
hfidge-'HawyrilL—HuaWukuponLvih^ 
replf — ImmedkAe  eoiuefuences  of  the  amtrooernf — Caiharme 
of  Atagom-^Rue  of  ike  Kin^e  wneannest  retpeeimg  kii  mar- 
riage^The  BoUf/ne^The  dkoree—Clememi  Vll.^Ordere  t». 
mted  m  England  and  m  Spain^  m  consequence  of  tke  Pop^e 
mfriionment — Negociation  wiik  dement  on  Henr^e  pari — 
Campeggio  arrivee  m  England — Tke  Legatee  open  tkeir  coari 
-^Tke  cause  proeroitmatedf  and  JmaUy  evoked  to  Rome-^Tke 
roffol  progrest-'fhrst  ifmptome  of  Weieejfe  dugrace — Ctat^ 
mer — He  is  recommended  6y  tke  King  to  tke  Eart  of  WUisksro 
'^Wcisef — Procoedmgs  tn parliament — Applications  to  tke  tmo 
Unioerntksfor  an  optnion  upon  tke  Kin^s  case — Pole. 

EvoLUfDt  though  the  native  coimtry  of  Wiok*. 
liffe,  and  the  home  of  his  earliest  disciples^  was 
never  aUowed,  like  Bohemia^  to  exhibit  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  religious  party  openly  refusing  to  hold 
communion  with  the  Roman  Church.    The  sta- 
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tutatory  powers,  with  which  Henry  IV.  had  con- 
sented,  for  his  own  ends^  to  arm  the  clergy,  effec- 
tuaUy  enabled  them  to  prevent  the  Lollards  from 
forming  a  compact  and  conspicuous  body.  Per- 
sons, however,  thus  designated,  were  known  to 
aibound  in  At^  kingdom  * ;  but  their  condition  aeL* 
dom  reached  mediocrity,  and  they  differed,  in 
general,  outwardly,  little  or  nothing  from  their 
neighbours.  Their  chief  distinctions,  indeed, 
were  a  contempt  and  hatred  for  the  established 
religion  and  its  ministers,  joined  to  a  determina- 
tion to  read  Scripture,  and  devotional  or  contro- 
versial tracts,  in  their  own  tongue  ^.  But  though 
these  poor  Christies  wtte  insulated,  depressed, 
and  often  persecuted,  a  very  small  progress,  or 
none  at  aD,  seems  to  have  been  made  towards  the 
extirpation  of  their  opinions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  numerous  prosecution^  for 
heresy  instituted  in  the  first  part  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign,  little  disposed  as  was  his  mi- 
lliliter, Wolsey,  towards  bigotry,  that  the  party 
hostile  to  the  Church  was  extensively  spread 
through  the  country.  At  intervals  some  holy  and 
undaunted  spirit  was  freed  from  its  earAly  inri- 
son,  amidst  tlie  horrors  of  the  gloomy  pyre ;  and 
commonly  were  seen  those  who,  not  having  dared 
to  encounter  this  agonising  escape  from  life,  had 
ab§ured  thdropinions,  and  were  hoMed  on  tiiei 


*  ^'  Britannia  vulgo  male  audit,  qaoties  de  Fide  agitar/ 
&MA.  Spilt,  ap.  Jordb.  an.  15f  1* 
^  Banket.  UMu  Be£  Loud.  im.  L  96. 
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dieek^  knd  fiMrced  to  heU  abwt  a  badge  ^ 
Others  were  eobfii^d  in  mpuMteries,.  boiBiiAHl^ 
u  peniteate^  bitt  really  as  prieOdevs  for  life  % 

Ho weter;  at  the  b^itamng  of  the  wrteentb  fsefk^ 
tocy,  there  were  Ebglisknefi  6f  a  superior  ^cindi** 
tieii,  who  faeteme  clesiitoiifi  ctf  abme  change  in  tbe 
aidlkiriBed  Boodt  of  profetoi^g  religion ; :  dhiefiyi 
peithapi^  from  haying  studied  the.wtitin^s»  and 
enjoyed,  tiie  conversation,  6f  Erasmus.  AMong 
thete  enlightaaled  Men,  <  no  one  ni6re  desetres  ho- 
nourable liiention  ihaa  Ehc  John  Cokt,  dean  of 
St..  Paul's '.  TUs  dxcellent  ditinie  and  lipr^ 
man,  who  studied  Soriptiare  aod  the  fttlidra,  m 
poreferenee  to.  tine  schoolmen,  was  himself  a  irn^ 

"^  *'  ^fheir  nedU  y/iett  tied  fast  to  a  poftt  m^  umek,  andtliAit 
haAdakoldeii,  thut  tb^  mght  not  stir  ;*aBd  io.ibe  hot  nroa  watf 
put  to  their  cheeks.  It  is  not  certain,  whether  branded  withX 
for  Lollard,  or  H  for  heretic,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  formless 
print  of  iron."  (Fuller,  Church  Hist.  Lond.  1655.  164.)  Bi- 
shop Longland,  of  Lincoln,  enjoined  in  1521|  that  noqeof  these 
peijBeeuted  Christians  "  should  hide  their  mark  upon  their  chee^ 
neither  with  hat,  cap,  hood,  kerchief,  napkin„pr  none  oUierwise, 
uor  shall  not  suffer  their  beards  to  grow  past  fourteen  days.'^ 
Foxe,765.  .  r- 

*  **  The  poor  LoUards,  after  abjuration,  were  forced  to  weai; 
the  fashion  of  a  -feggot  wrought  in  thread,  or  painted  ontb^ir 
left  sleeTcs  aU  the  days  of  their  lives,  it  beiqg  death  to  put  on 
their  clothes  without  that  cognizance.  And  indeed  to  poor  peo- 
ple it  was  true,  put  it  off,  and  be  burned ;  keep  it  oq,  and  be. 
starved ;  seeing  none  generally  would  set  them  on  work,  that 
cairied  that  badge  about  them."    Fuller,  165. 

•Foxe,  765, 

(Bom  in  London  in  1466.  Knight's  Life  of  Colet.  OxL 
ISftsi.  7. 
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quent  preacher^  and  he  introduced  into  his  cathe- 
dral scholars  of  unqnestionable  information  and 
liberal  views,  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  upcm 
important  theological  subjects  *r  he  also  con- 
stantly discouraged,  both  by  his  words  and  ac- 
tions/the  popular  love  for  images,  relics,  monkish 
austerities,  and  other  similar  artifices  of  the  domi- 
nant Church  ^.  He  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Reformation ;  and  being  well  aware  that  tiie 
nurse  of  superstition  is  ignorance,  he  nobly  deter* 
mined  to  devote  the  ample  fortune  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father  \  to  the  endowment  of  a 
school,  at  which  sound  learning  might  be  taught 
by  able  instructors.  This  excellent  foundation, 
situated  opposite  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
cathedral  over  which  Colet  once  presided,  and 
known  as  St  Paul's  school,  was  the  first  poMic 
place  of  education  out  of  the  universities,  at 

'  "  Amongst  whom  was  Master  William  Grocyne ;  whom  he 
prevailed  upon  to  read  divinity  lectures  upon  some  part  or  other 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  I  conceive."  (Knight's  Life  of  Colet^ 
Ozf.  1823.  60.)  **  AfVer  Orocyne,  Dean  Colet  procured  other 
learned  men  to  go  through  a  like  course  of  divinity  lectures  in 
his  cathedral,  for  which  he  made  them  a  generous  allowance*** 
Ihid.  61. 

^  Among  other  things  shewing  the  bent  of  Colet's  mind  as  to 
the  established  religion,  Knight  informs  us,  "  He  had  gathered 
up  several  authorities  from  the  ancient  fathers  against  the  cur- 
rent tenets  and  customs  of  the  Church,"  67. 

*  Sir  Henry  Colet,  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1486.  His  ft- 
mily  was  from  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  county,  near  Wendo- 
yer,  there  are  still,  or  very  lately  were,  some  of  his  name ;  and 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  lie  esUtes  settled  by  Dean  Colet 
uponSt.  Paul's  school. 
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which  die  Greek  language  was  taught  ^ ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  justly  considered  as  having  af- 
forded considerable  £Eu:ilities  towards  the  diffusion 
of  that  scriptural  knowledge^  which,  first  flowing 
from  the  pens  of  Erasmus  and  other  enlightened 
lyien  of  his  time,  soon  wrought  such  important 
changes  in  the  public  mind. 

After  the  appearance  of  Luther,  sacred  litera- 
ture obtained  a  footing  also  in  the  two  universi- 
ties. At  Cambridge,  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
named  Stafford,  who  was  reader  in  divinity  in 
1624,  and  in  the  three  subsequent  years,  attracted 
considerable  notice  by  substituting  the  Bible  for 

*    >         ■  .    .     , 

^  Under  William  Lily,  the  first  high-master  of  St.  PaaFi 
whool.  (Knight,  17.)  '*  Cornelias  Vitellius,  an  Italian^  was 
Ae  first  who  taught  Greek  in  that  university  (of  Oxford),  and 
from  him  the  fiunous  Grocyne  learned  the  first  elements  thereof. 
In  Cambridge,  Erasmus  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek 
grammar.  It  is  certain,  that  even  Erasmus  himself  did  little 
understand  Greek,  when  he  came  first  into  England  in  1497 ; 
and  that  our  countryman,  Linacer,  taught  it  him,  being  just  re- 
turned from  Italy  with  great  skill  in  that  language;  which  Lina- 
cer, and  William  Grocyne,  were  the  only  two  tutors  that  were 
able  to  teach  it."  (Ibid.  16.)  When  these  circumstances  are 
considered,  it  must  appear  no  small  honour  to  St  Paul's  school, 
that  it  should  have  taken  the  lead  among  places  of  elementary 
educatimi,  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  a  language  so  important 
an  Qreek.  This  innovmion,  upon  esublished  usage,  was  also 
very  useful  as  a  precedent ;  for  about  Dean  Colet's  time,  several 
other  grammar -schools  were  established  in  England  by  the  judi- 
cious munificence  of  individuals ;  and  thus  the  public  mind  was 
solidly  prepared  for  the  Reformation.  Colet  was  not  spared  to 
see  the  overthrow  of  those  usages  and  principles,  which  he  so 
cordially  disapproved.     He  died  in  1519. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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the.  8euteace$,  as  the  subject  tat  his  lectures  ^' 
Among  his  hearers  was  the  earemplary  Hu^  La« 
tiflker,  who  eventually  gained  fin:  himself  an  im- 
mortal reputation  by  his  zeal  and  constancy  in 
iiie  cause  of  scriptural  Christianity.  London, 
however,  was  tiie  place  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  chiefly  gained  ground.  Indeed 
it  was  fSoomd  impossible  >  to  prevent  the  impoarta- 
tion  of  Lutheran  hooka,  asd.  thus  a  disposibiooc  tik 
embrace  principles  at  variance  with  those  of  Jfco* 
mannm,  began  to  make  its  way  into  the  hettar 
inframed  circles.  But  notwith^taDding  these  inh 
dications  of  a  change  in  the  public  mind,  few  pee^ 
sons  of  discernment  could  have  entertained  any 
anticipation  of  the  events,  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  occurred  in  England ;  for  no  priooe 
wiis  seemingly  less  likely  to  duke  a  oonsidaAbfe 
alteration  in  the  ecclesiastical  system,  which  h^ 
found  established,  than  the  monarch  who  then 
swayed  the  sceptre. 

King  Henry  VIIL  inherited  his  father's  Urnom 
«nder  a  title  indisputably  good ;  an  advanti^ 
etijiDyied  by  no  English  sovereign  during  more 
than  a  century  before  his  accession  °'.  The  mise- 
ries also  resulting  from  a  long  series  of  sangui- 
Jiaipy  Qontests  for  the  supreme  authority,  being 
ftesk  intlie  mraiiories'of  Iris  people,  naturafiy  futo^ 
dticed  tfiat  state  of  ^ubKc  feelfaig,  which  disposes 
men  to  a  patient  acquiescence  in  a  vigorous  rule, 

•  •  •  • 

*  .  ■     •  -  .  . 

(    ^  StiTiM^  Bc^oiastical  Mmarittlik    Oxf^  imt.  L  74. 
*  Since  the  depositioft  of  Bkhard  Ifi  ia  \39». 
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even  if  it  degenecate  iato  deqpotiani.  In  addl* 
tion  to  the  fiftcilities  foi  the  aoqoiaition  o£  arbi^ 
tary  power,  from  these  causes  possessed  by  the 
King,  he  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
among  his  subjects*  His  person  was  handsome, 
and  his  nndemtanding  good ;  his  disposition  was 
frank  and  open ;  his  habits  were  dignified  by  si&^ 
ceriiy  and  truth.  He  had  b^[un  his  reign  by 
sanrifidng  to  popuhur  indignation  Empson  and 
Dudley,  the  instruments  of  his  father's  eiLtortiott; 
he  had  la¥isl»d,  with  thoughtiess  prodig^ty,  the 
anormouB  treasures  "^  aocuDtulated  by  that  gcasp^ 
ing  and  parsimonious  monarclu  In  temper,  Hemry 
was  violent  and  imperious ;  but  ihiB  defect,  in  an 
age  which  had  not  learnt  ta  speculate  very  deepfy 
er  extenrively  upon  the  rights  of  men,  was  likely 
to  be  oonsido^  as  a  becoming  attribute  of  the 
princely  station,  and  it  certainly  traded  to  m* 
crease  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  but  modc^ 
rately  fettered  by  constitutional  restraints.  Bed- 
sides these  domestic  advantages,  Henry  was  pw* 
sessed  of  a  mudi  greater  influence  abroad,  than 
any  one  of  his  predecessotB.  The  monarchies  of 
Fvance  and  Spain  were  at  length  consotidsitdd : 
benee  ^tut  sovereigns  of  tiiose  extensffi^e  and  lbr« 
tile  regioi|s,  being  no  longer  crippled  by  intestJEM 
disBensioBs,  were  beginmng  to  seek  Ibr  their  ^nm 
finrdier  agjgtandisemeiit  in  the  dc^missioft  oif  eidh 
Gdimr.    To  ewdk  at  tikem,- Henry  waa  m  dtftit 

-  "  Reckoned  so  iM  than  l»«00»MMw'*'  TVmmaMBieiHtAth 
vsi-^pattl  in .tbree  yean.    gsrsi(^  Hii>>  Befc.l;.3fc  J. 
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great  importance ;  and  thus  he  possessed,  from 
the  altered  condition  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
a  degree  of  political  weight,  which  had  been  long 
unknown  to  Europe. 

A  prince  so  &vourably  circumstanced  as  Henry 
was,  might  have  ventured,  with  reasonable  confi- 
dence, even  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
altering  the  national  religion^  if  his  people^s  voice 
should  appear  to  approve  such  a  change,  or  their 
interest  to  demand  it  But  not  only  did  the  force 
of  early  prejudice,  and  the  dislike  of  innovation, 
natural  to  established  power,  attach  him  to  the 
Papal  Church ;  he  was  also  more  than  usually  obe- 
dient to  her  voice  from  other  causes.  The  minisr 
ter,  who  long  engrossed  his  affections,  and  di- 
rected his  councils,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  an  indivi? 
dual  certainly  little,  if  at  all,  infected  with  secta- 
rian illiberality ;  but  still  one, .  whose  personal 
distinctions  and  splendid  revenues  being  almost 
wholly  derived  from  the  Church,  and  whose  ambi- 
tious  hopes  all  centering  in  the  triple  crown,  who 
could  not  fail  to  uphold  the  papal  pretensions. 
Even,  however,  before  Wolsey's  administration, 
the  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  England 
had  induced  Henry  to  contract  very  frigidly  rela- 
tioms  with  the  Roman  see.  Julius  H.  in  furthers 
ance  of  his  adventurous  policy,  had  transmitted  to 
the  English  monarch,  soon  after  the  late  king's 
death  %  the  perfumed  golden  rose^  a  bauble, 

•  April  $,  1510.     Burnet,  Hisl.  Ref.  Records,  I.  6. 

^  Thus  described  in  che  letter  vent  vhh  it :  '*  Mittimus  nunc 
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which,  being  consecrated  and  anointed  by  the 
Pope,  was  considered  as  a  very  high  compliment 
by  the  generality  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  was 
sent.  In  order  to  shew  h^s  sense  of  this  papal 
civility,  Henry  declared  war  against  France  ^  and 
farther  espoused  the  quarrel  of  Julius,  by  com- 
missioning delegates  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Church,  to  attend  the  Lateran  council  assembled 
by  the  martial  Pope,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
sat  at  Pisa  under  the  auspices  pf  Lewis  XII. 

Besides  being  influenced  by  these  various  sources 
of  amicable  feeling  towards  the  Papacy,  his  Ma* 
jesty  of  England  was  also  disposed  the  same  way 
by  another  cause  not  often  affecting  individuals 
of  princely  rank.  His  father,  sensible  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  laboured  himself  from 
a  neglected  education,  had  wisely  determined  to 
provide  better  for  his  son  in  this  respect;  and 
the  royal  boy  was  initiated  into  all  the  learning  of 
the  schools.  A^  his  talents  were  considerable, 
and  his  taste  literary,  the  exertions  of  his  tutors 
were  crowned  by  success,  and  he  imbibed  a  relish 
for  scholastic  theology,  which  he  retained  amidst 


rosam  auream,  sancto  chrisraate  delibutain,  et  odorifero  musco 
aspenam,  nostrisquc  manibns  de  more  Romanorum  pontificum 
benedictam."     Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Records,  I.  5. 

^  *'  Is  nimirum  pontifex,  qui  Gssari  Julio  similior  cujus 
nomen  surapserat,  quarn  Petro  cujus  successor  haberi  volutt;  ut, 
canquam  alter  Nero  sedens  otiosus,  orbem  terramm  bellorum 
incendiis  conflagrantem  spectaret^  regem  nostrum  literis  con- 
scriptis  oraverat,  ut  in  oppugnando  Gallo  sibi  non  deesset." 
Godwin.  Annal.  1616.  4.  ^ 
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the  more  actiye  Bcenes  of  life.  His  fiivoaxite 
schoolman  was  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican 
friar,  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  Italian 
famiiies';  who>  by  his  jextraordinary  industry  and 
acuteness,  obtained  the  highest  celebrity  in  the 
tiiirteenth  century,  when  he  flourished ;  and  who, 
by  his  voluminous  works,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Thomist  sect  among  the  scholastic  divines. 
This  eminent  man,  revered  as  a  saint  among  the 
Romanists,  and  known  as  the  angelic  doctor  among 
the  disputants  of  the  schools,  had  bent  the  whole 
force  of  his  subtlety  to  exalt  the  papal  power ' ; 
and  there  were  few  claims  advanced  by  the  popes, 
which  could  not  be  supported  by  some  specious, 
or,  at  all  events,  by  some  puzzling  apology,  der 
rived  from  the  numerous  tomes  of  Aquinas  K  As 
this  schoolman's  works  were  a  sort  of  textuary 
with  the  high  Popish  party,  Luther  had  attacked 
them  without  mercy  in  his  *^  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity;" and  that  controversial  tract  had  no  sooner 
found  its  way  to  the  English  court,  than  both  the 
King  and  Wolsey,  who,  like  his  master,  was  n 
staunch  Thomist ",  were  disgusted  beyond  mea^ 
sure  with  the  biting  contempt  poured  from  Saxony 
upon  the  angelic  doctor  \ 

*"  "  Is8u  de  la  maison  des  comtes  d*A<|uio,  deecendue  des  ron 
de  Sicfle  et  d'Aragon,  naqnit  Vm  1  ^24:'    Da  Pio,  UI.  961 . 

*  Slfiidan,  I3u 

^  '*  Sea  ouvra^ea  eanpoMOt  1 7  volumes  in  foliu"  Du  Pin. 
IILS6£. 

'  Lord  Uarbert's  Life  otKifJig  Henry  VIII.  jprioted  in  Bishop 
Kennet's  Hist,  of  Engl.  Lond.  1706.  3S. 

*  Our  distinguished  countryman,  Dean  Colct,  had  learnt  be- 
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Impelled  by  thjis  fediag,  better  suited  to  a  Do- 
minican  friary  than  a  courti  Heory  determuie4 
vpon  appearing  before  the  world  as  an  author. 
In  reply  to  Luther^  was  published  in  his  name,  a 
Latin  Treatise  upon  the  ''  Seven  $aeraoieats  ^ ;'' 
which^  both  as  to  style  and  matter,  is  a  very  re- 
spectable perforsianoe ;  but  it  is  garnished  by 
som^e  offcaisiye  personalities  not  over  creditable 
to.  either  the  author's  taste  or  judgment.  We  are 
told,  "  that  an  enemy  to  the  Church  has  arisen, 
than  whom  one  more  malignant  could  not  ari^e ; 
a  man  who,  instigated  by  the  devil,  has  gratified 
bis  own  ifsge  and  resentment,  by  vomiting  forth 

fore  Luther  to  despise  Aquinas,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  correspondence  of  Erasmus.  "  I  said  somewhat 
more  in  praise  of  Aquinas  :  he  (Colet)  looked  wistftillf  upon  me 
to  •bterve  wketfaer  I  spoke  in  JMt  or  earatst ;  and  taki^  me  to 
be  in  earnest,  he  caiaed  hiraaelf  into  some  warratb»  and  <aid| 
Why  are  you  so  fond  of  commending  that  schoolman,  who, 
without  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  could  never  have  reduced  all 
things  into  such  positive  and  dogmatical  definitions ;  and  i^th- 
6vt  too  much  of  a  worldly  spirit,  he  could  never  have  so  ikiooh 
eovrupted  and  defiled  the  pare  dootrine  of  the  Goi^  with  fan 
mixlitre  of  profane  pbtlosopby  ?  I  admired  this  freedom  of 
Colet  in  censuring  the  head  and  father  of  the  Thomists ;  and  it 
made  me  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  writings  of  that 
celebrated  schoolman,  which,  when  I  had  done,  it  abated  very 
mtieh-^  my  former  esteem  for  him."     Knight,  4^. 

'  ilm  work  appeared  in  1541.  It  was  beautifidly  printed  in 
tkat  year  in  Londoi^  by  Pynson.  An  account  of  ita  contents  ii 
to  be  seen  in  Collier,  (EccL  Hist.  II.  11);  but  that  historian  has 
omitted  to  notice  the  King'a  insulting  treatment  of  Luther :  an 
omission  common  also  to  the  Romiab  writers,  but  injurioua  to 
the  Reformer's  cfaaraeter,  because  it  makes  hia  retort  appear 
more  inexcusable. than  it  really  was. 
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the  poison  of  a  viper  against  the  Catholic  faith* 
What  so  pernicious  pest/'  it  is  asked,  "  ever  in- 
vaded the  flock  of  Christ?  What  serpent  so 
venomous  ever  crept  in,  as  he  who  has  written 
concerning  the  Babylonish  Captivity  ?  O  detes- 
table trumpeter  of  arrogance,  contumely,  and 
schism !  If  Leo  were  wrong  in  offering  indul- 
gences for  sale,  then  also  all  former  popes  were 
?nrong;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  Luther 
should  be  a  scabby  sheep,  than  that  all  the  popes 
should  be  perfidious  shepherds.  This  friar,"  his 
Majesty  concludes,  ''  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
no  less  vigour  than  Turks,  Saracens,  and  Infidels ; 
since,  weak  as  are  his  pretensions,  his  disposition 
is  far  more  mischievous  than  that  of  any  Turk, 
Saracen,  or  Infidel  whatsoever.** 

This  piece  was  dedicated  to  the  Pope ;  upon 
whom  the  royal  author  was  pleased  to  pass  the 
most  flattering  encomiums,  and  to  whom  a  copy, 
fairly  transcribed,  and  splendidly  bound,  was  duly 
transmitted.  Leo,  not  a  little  delighted  by  lite* 
rary  aid  and  high-flown  eomplinents  from  a  quar- 
ter so  distinguished,  received  the  gaily-decorated 
volume  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  cardinals,  highly 
applauded  the  King's  zeal  and  ability,  and  ordered 
that  he  should  be  styled  in  future  Defender  of  the 
Ffuth  %  a  designation  which  had  been  borne  by  a 
former  occupant  of  the  English  throne.     Henry 

*  '*  A  tide  not  so  much  conferred  on  King  Henry  VIIL  by 
the  popes  of  Rome,  as  confirmed  unto  him.  For  in  a  charter  of 
King  Richard  II.  unto  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  same  style 
oceurs."    Heylin,  Help  to  Engl.  Hist.  Lond.  1671.  8. 
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was  equally  pleased  in  tum^  and  the  more  zealous 
of  his  clergy  exulted  in  the  mutual  good  under- 
standing thus  cemented  between  their  sovereign 
and  the  court  of  Rome. 

In  Saxony^  however^  the  royal  polemic's  work 
neither  was  received  with  any  applause,  nor  ex« 
eited  any  apprehension.  Luther  read  it  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation ;  and,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  author^s  rank,  he  drew  up  a  de* 
fence  of  his  own  character  and  doctrine.  His 
opponents  had  assailed  him  from  the  first  with  a 
torrent  of  scurrility,  which,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  man  of  violent  passions,  he  had  contracted  a 
habit  of  repaying  in  kind ;  and  as  to  whether  hib 
assailant  was  a  king  or  a  friar,  he  gave  himself  no 
concern  whatever.  **  His  Majesty's  discourse," 
he  said  in  his  reply,  ''  was  a  mere  rhetorical  de- 
clamation, and  as  such  alone  would  it  be  sufficient 
to  treat  it  in  addressing  the  new  defender  of  the 
Church,  the  deity  just  sprouted  up  in  England, 
had  it  not  pleased  him  to  play  the  bugbear,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  vapouring  language,  to  make 
havoc  of  the  serious  and  the  sacred.  Up6n  these 
accounts,  however,  it  was  needful  to  come  boldly 
forward,  and  plainly  4b  tell  the  man  who  had  pub- 
lished such  a  book,  that  his  conduct  did  not  be- 
come  a  king,  but  rather  some  lying  sycophant,  in 
whose  face  must  be  thrown  back  again  the  false- 
hoods which  he  has  presumed  to  utter  against  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven ;  foolish  indeed  are  these,  and 
ridiculous,  most  truly  worthy  of  Henry  and  the 
Thomists.    But  this  is  restless  Satan's  work :  he 
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UNmrs  to  make  us  turn  our  backs  upon  the  BiUe 
hj  ineans  of  wicked  kings  and  sacrilegious  sdiod* 
men.  The  enterprise  will  not  succeed.  Those 
who  draw  from  the  sacred  fountains  of  inspira* 
tioo,  will  tfasmce  derive  a  strength  sufficient  to 
strike  dumb  the  Henrys,  Thomisto,  Pupists,  add 
whatever  other  difligusting  spirits  of  opposition 
may  arise  from  tbesink-hole  of  impiety  an^d  sacri-* 
lege.  This  severity  might  have  been  spared,  had 
tfce  attempted  mischief  been  the  mere  result  of 
man's  infirmity ;  but  as,  instead  of  being  a  csaui^ 
error,  it  is  a  wHful  insult  offered  to  the  mighty 
King  of  Heaven,  one  of  his  devoted  servants  may 
stand  excused  in  bespattering  with  mud  and  or* 
dmre  his  Migesty  of  England,  and  in  fxampUog 
beneath  his  feet  a  crown,  under  shelter  of  which 
Christ  has  been  blasphemed  V 

it  was  not  long  after  Luther  had  suffered  his 
natural  temper  to  hurry  him  into  these  indecen* 
des,  before  he  became  sensible  of  their  impro* 
priety  and  indiscretion.  Accordingly,  on  the  ftrai 
of  September,  in  the  year  1525,  he  wrote  from 
Witbemberg  a  very  respectful  apology  to  the 
royal  antagonist,  who  had  such  just  cause  for 
oemplaint.  "  His  attack/'  he  said,  *^  had  been 
foolishly  and  rashly  made;  not,  however,  so  much 
from  the  disposition  of  his  own  mind,  as  from  the 
instigation  of  others,  enemies  to  his  Majesty ;  that^ 
however,  he  should  not  have  written  as  he  did^ 
had  he  not  been  assured  by  persons  of  credit,  that 

•  Cdlier,  Records,  IL  je. 
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the  book  was  Hot»  «s  crafty  sophists  wished  tia 
have  it  believed^  the  King's  composition";  he 
had  indeed  supposed  it  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Cardinal  of  York,  that  object  of  hatred  to  both 
God  and  man,  that  pest  of  the  English  realm.* 
He  then  expressed  in  strong  hmgnage  the  shame 
and  concern  which  he  felt  in  reflecting  upon  the 
offensive  freedom  that  he  had  used,  and  he  espe- 
cially intimated  of  the  King  not  to  entertain  such 
an  oiwion  of  him  as  might  prove  any  detriment 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked ;  whidi 
was  no  other  than  to  persuade  men  that  they 
could  be  saved  only  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  \  This  apology,  however,  gave  no  satis* 
fjEiction,  Wolsey  was  still  high  in  his  master^a 
favour;  and^  what  was  more,  the  King  himself 
was  in  no  humour  to  be  deprived  of  the  famb 
which  his  book  had  conferred  upon  him.  He* 
therefore,  repelled  with  scorn  the  advances  of 
one  who,  having  grossly  insulted  him,  now  came 
forward  to  make  his  peace,  by  wishing  him  to  ad^ 
mit  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the 


^  The  King  undoolitfidly  was  not  the  solei  probably  not  even 
the  principal)  author  of  this  book.  "  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
must  have  known  the  authors,  gives  this  account  of  it :  that  afler 
it  was  ihiished  by  his  Grace's  appointment,  and  consent  of  the 
makers  of  the  same,  he  (Sir  Thomas)  was  only  a  sorter  out,  aA4 
pioeer  of  tbe  principal  malfeera  therein  contained."  (Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  49,  note.)  Thus  it  appears  that  several  persons 
were  ooncemed  in  the  preparation  of  this  noted  treatise ;  a  eir- 
cisnnitanoe  certainly  ofieriog  some  exteouatioo  for  the  hesi  of 
Imther. 

'  Collier,  Records,  II.  3. 
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mere  instrument  for  giving  currency  to  some 
other  man's  mischievous  sophistry. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  assault  upon  Luther» 
Henry  waged  war  upon  that  Reformer's  opinions 
by  other  acts,  perhaps  not  more  judicious,  but 
certainly  less  liable  to  immediate  contravention^ 
Wolsey  issued  orders,  in  his  quality  of  legate,  to 
all  the  bishops,  that  they  should  hold  a  visitation 
of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  that  they  should 
require  the  people^  under  pain  of  being  treated  as 
heretics,  to  give  up  all  Lutheran  books.  The 
opinions  attributed  to  Luther  by  the  Pope,  and 
condemned  as  heretical,  were  affixed  to  the  doors 
of  the  churches^.  Bishop  Fisher  wrote  a  book 
against  the  Saxon  Reformer,  under  his  Majesty's 
especial  protection.  Thus  to  appearance,  while 
the  eighth  Henry  should  sit  at  the  helm  of  go- 
vernment, any  change  in  the  national  religion  of 
England  was  hopeless.  These  seemingly  halcyon 
days  of  Romanism,  were,  however,  a  mere  illu- 
sion :  the  prince  whose  power  was  so  unusually 
great,  and  who  had  so  decidedly  committed  him- 
self in  the  papal  cause,  was  labouring  under  a  do- 
mestic uneasiness,  which  eventually  overruled  his 
will,  and  transferred  his  influence  to  the  party 
and  the  principles,  once  the  objects  of  his  marked 
aversion. 

Henry  VIL  had  demanded  in  marriage  for  his 

'  The  condemned  opinions  of  Luther  are  inserted  by  Strype^ 
(Eccl.  Mem.  I.  57. )  and  the  affixing  of  them  to  the  church-, 
doors  must  have  tended  to 'their  diffusion,  rather  than  otherwise. 
These  transactions  occurred  in  1521. 
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eldest  son,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  Catharine, 
the  fourth  and  youngest  daughter  *  of  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Aragon  and  Naples,  and  of  Isabella, 
Queen  of  Castile,  sovereigns,  who,  by  the  union 
of  their,  respective  territories,  and  by  the  con- 
quest of  Granada  from  the  Moors  ^  had  formed, 
in  the  great  western  peninsula  of  Europe,  a  rich 
compact  and  a  powerful  kingdom.  A  connexion 
with  their  &mily  was  not,  however,  desirable  in 
the  late  king^s  eyes  upon  grounds  merely  political : 
their  daughter  was  to  bring  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  as  a  dowry  *,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
^1  jpf  being  highly  welcome  at  the  court  of 
Henry  VII.  A  gallant  fleet  brought  Catharine 
in  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  England,  but  the 
winds  were  adverse,  and  for  a  time  she  could  nut 
land;  from  which  delay,  those  superstitious 
dreamers,  who  detect  an  omen  in  every  occurrence, 
however  trivial,  augured  the  future  infelicity  of 
her  nuptials^.  At  length,  she  trod  the  English 
soil,  and  found  a  noble  retinue  waiting  to  con* 
duct  her  with  more  than  usual  parade  to  London. 
In  that  city,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  she  was 
married,  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  in  the  year  1501,  to  Prince  Arthur. 

■ 

*  The  other  daughters  were  Iiahella  and  Mary»  tueceflstvely 
queens  of  Portugal,  and  Joan,  second  in  point  of  birth,  who 
married  the  Archduke  Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  who- was  mother  of  Charles  V.   Herbert,  5, 

'  In  1492. 

'  Burnet,  Hist,  Ref.  1.55. 

^  Parker,  De  Antiqu.  Brit.  Ecd.  Lond.  17;}9,  460. 
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Hft  wds  tken  in  his  aixteenth  yeax^  the  bride  itaa 
awnewfattt  older.  After  marriage,  the  .  young 
ponple  lived  together  as  man  aad  wi£a  during  five 
months ;  at  first,  near  London,  afiberwavds  at  Lodi* 
leiw  castle,  where  the  Princes  of  Walea  had  some* 
timfw  kept  a  provincial  coort.  At  the  time  of 
hid  nuptials,  Arthur  appeared  to  exqoy  good 
health,  but  at  the  Shrovetide  foUowiqg»  his  strength 
begttn  to  decay,  and  on  tl^  2d  of  April  in  the 
same  year,  he  died  at  Ludlow  *.  The  widow's 
pregnancy  being^uncertain,  no  decision  as  to  her 
ffitttre  Mttlement  immediately  followed  the  youtht 
f ul  bridegroom's  death,  but,  as  a  measure  of  pre* 
qaution,  his  ymmget  brother,  Henry,. was  no^  at 
fiiist,.  created  Prince  of  Wales  ^  At  length  it  be* 
feme  certain,  that  from  Arthur's  marriage  there 
were  no  hopes  of  issue,  and,  therefore,  the  old 
Ifingt  Uitle  disposed  to  allow  Catharine  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  matching  into  some  other  royid  feunily, 
imd  still  less  so  to  return  any  portion  of  her  noble 
dewry^  proposed  to  find  her  another  husband  in 
his  anr viving  son.  With  this  proposal  Ferdinand 
eiosed.  In  vain  did  Archbishop  Warham  remon.* 
strate  against  any  application  to  the  Pope  for  his 
sanetien  to  the  marriage  of  one  brother  tyith  the 
widow  of  another  ^ ;  in  vain  did  many  of  the  car- 
dinals raprobate  such  a  connexion  when  its  pro- 
priety was  discussed  at  Rome  '^    Julius  IL  who 

^  Depositions  respecting  the  Divoree.     Herberti  113. 

^  Not  until  the  February  following.  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I;  54. 

'  Archbishop  Warham's  Deposition.  Herbert  115*. 

■  Herbert,  4. 
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tiKiU  by  the  coiurfesy  of  Weston  Europe  wM 
esteemed  competeixt  to*  dispense  with  obligatiims 
of  every  husd^  only  saw  ia  the  application  the 
Beans  of  obliging  two  monarofas^.out  of  the.fiNiv 
in  whose  movements  he  fdt  particularly  inte^ 
rested.  The  desired  bnU>  accordingly^  was  i^ 
potdied  to  England  %  and  by  it  Hem^  andCatha»> 
fine  were  fiteed  from,  ecdffliastical  ceoBureSt,  in 
the  event  of  their  contractrng  matrimony,  pnK 
vided  that  eaoh  of  them  shonld  undergo  sooM 
penance^  to  be  prescribed  by  their  reqiiective 


.  As^owever^ihdnce  Henry  was  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  the  dispensation:  Ibr 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  was  granted,  the 
immediate  fuMfanent  of  the  engagement  eom- 
tvaeted  in  his  name  was  ont  of  the  qnestion<  The 
dtthty  gave  to  his  fetfaer  time  for  reflection,  and 
the  old  mooEandi  began  to  fear^  at  length,  lest;  in 
his  ea^mess  to  secme  for  him  influence  and 
wotidly  gain,  he  had  betrayed  interests  &t  more 
important  to  his  child.  Under  the  uneasiness 
arising  from  this  suspicion^  he  caused  the  young 
prinoe,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
make  a  protest,  regulwly  authenticated  %  against 
the  consummation  of  the  marriage  ta  which  he 
had  been  destined.  Nay,  more  than  this ;  when 
tins.late  king  was  lying  on  the  bed  of  death,  he 
conjured  his  son,  by  all  means,  to  dedine  the 

"  Datad  Decmber  S6,  liWS.     U«rbOT«,  UU 
*  See  Collier,  Records,  II.  I. 
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inauspicious  connexion  with  his  brother's  widow. 
Catharine^  however,  had  conciliated,  by  her  irre- 
proachable life  and  amiable  disposition,  the  good 
will  of  all  about  her,  and  thus,  when  the  younger 
Henry  succeeded  to  the  throne,  popular  prejur 
dices,  once  entertained  against  her  marriage  with 
him,  had  pretty  thoroughly  subsided ;  her  ample 
dowry,  high  connexions,  and  unspotted  virtue, 
caused  most  Englishmen  to  view  her  as  an  eligi- 
ble spouse  for  their  new  monarch.  He  himself 
just  then  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  time  of 
life  when  youths  commonly  prefer  females  older 
than  themselves,  and  within  six  weeks  of  his 
accession  he  made  Catharine  his  bride  ^ 

Her  long  suspense  being  thus  happily  termi- 
nated, she  continued,  during  several  years,  to  live 
comfortably  with  her  husband.  In  the  course  of 
this  time,  she  was  repeatedly  pregnant,  but  one 
of  her  children  only,  the  Lady  Mary,  survived  the 
period  of  in&ncy  \  .  Henry  beheld  his  sons  just 
shew  themselves  and  then  sink  into  the  tomb^ 
with  all  that  poignant  grief  and  disappointment 
naturally  incident  to  such  fathers  in  particular  as 
have  a  splendid  inheritance  to  leave  behind  them. 
At  la^gth,  when  every  hope  of  other  issue  from 
his  wife  had  disappeared,  one  of  her  principal 

^  June  S,  1509.  The  King  and  Queen  were  crowned  toge- 
ther on  the  £4th  of  the  same' month.     Herbert,  4. 

^  Catharine  bore  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Henry, 
bom  in  January,  1511,  lived  six  weeks.  The  Lady  Mary  waa 
bom  on  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  year  1515.  Hist  of  En- 
gland, by  the  Rev.  John  Lingard. 
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hoUs  upcm  his  affections  was  gone.  Catharine  also 
now  h^fan  to  lose  something  of  those  atfaractions 
which  the  bloom  of  youth  had  once  thrown  aronni 
her:  she  even  fell  into  an  indiffbrent  state  of 
health,  and  became  aflSicted  with  some  infinni^ 
ties ;  circumstances  likely  to  whisper  in  the  ears 
even  of  a  husband  less  self-indulgent  than  the 
King,  that  he  had  not  done  over  wisely  in  marrying 
a  wife  six  years  older  than  himself  Under  the 
disappointment  and  irritation  that  he  felt,  Henry's 
mind  naturally  recurred  to  those  censures  upon 
his  marriage  which  he  had  heard  so  solemnly 
passed  in  boyhood.  He  now  suspected  that  his 
connexion  with  the  Queen  was  sinful,  and  that 
the  hand  of  Providence  had  cut  off  his  male  pro- 
geny as  a  judicial  punishment.  He  consulted 
Aquinas  on  his  case,  and  learnt  from  that  admired 
schoolman,  .that  popes  have  no  power  to  dispense 
with  the  laws  of  God.  In  1524^  Henry's  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  marriage  first  began  to 
affect  his  conduct.  He  did  not,  indeed,  then 
ceAse  to  spend  his  days^  or  even  his  nights  with 
Catharine,  but  after  that  year  he  declined  any 
more  intimate  connexion  with  her  ^  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  validity  of  Julius's  dispensation 
was  questioned  with  some  degree  of  publicity. 
The  Emperor  had  engaged  to  marry  the  Lady 
Mary,  but  the  council  of  Castile  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  her  legitimacy*,  and  soon  after  Charles 

'  As  he  declared  to  Grineut.    Burnet,  Hift.  Ref.  I.  59* 
•  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  Lond.  1674.  173. 

VOL^  I.  K 
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espoused  Isabelk  of  Portugal '.  Meanwhile  Henry 
expressed  bis  scruples  to  his  confessor,  John 
Loi^gpbuDd,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  That  prekte, 
aftw  a  time,  approTed  and  confirmed  them.  Wol- 
sey  did  the  same.  Indeed,  he  is  charged  by  some 
of  the  Romanists^  with  having,  from  hatred  of 
the  Em^ror  and  the  Queen,  infused  these  scru* 
I^es  into  the  royal  mind,  by  means  of  Bishop 
Longland^  Soon  after  the  King's  uneasiness 
became  known  among  those  most  in  his  confi* 
dence^  it  received  fiurther  encouragement  from 
the  court  of  France.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
marry  the  Lady  Mary  to  one  of  the  French 
princes,  but  the  Bishop  of  Tarbe,  who  came  over 
as  ambassador  in  1527,  objected  to  this  match  upon 
the  ground  of  the  princess's  ill^timacy  '•  Wol- 
sey  was  accused  of  having  suggested  this  objec- 
tion ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  naturally  added 
strength  to  the  King's  scruples,  audit  also  brought 
them  under  general  discussion. 

Wolsey  had,  indeed,  conceived  naturally  enough 
a  violent  disgust  for  the  Emptor.  That  artful 
mimarch,  aware  that  the  Cardinal  held  the  re- 

'  In  1526.  Robertson,  Charles  V.   II.  254. 

"  Halle  says,  *'  It  was  rumoared  in  London,  that  Longland 
and  others  had  told  the  Ring  that  his  marriage  was  not  good, 
but  daniBable.'*  Holinshed  has  adopted  tha  some  siatefiient. 
It  appearsi  however,  that  Longland  denied  the  concern  inpnted 
to  him  in  this  affiur,  and  said,  that  the  scrapie  proceeded  from 
the  King.  Extract  firom  a  MS.  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  writ- 
ten soon  after  Longland's  death.  Note  to  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref. 
!•  58. 

«  Herbert,  99. 
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loiirces  of  England  at  his  dispoaal^  had  delighted 
him  by  a  profusion  of  bribes,  promises,  and  flat- 
teries. Especially  had  Wolsey  been  gratified  by 
securing,  as  he  thought,  the  interest  of  Charier 
in  his  favour,  should  a  vacancy  in  the  Popedom 
occur.  When,  however,  the  pledge  was  given. 
Pope  Leo  was  only  forty**five  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  the  imperial  dissembler  hesitated  not  to 
feed  the  hopes  of  an  aspirant  to  the  tiara  some 
years  older  than  its  actual  wearer.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Wolsey  had  an  early  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  strength  of  Charles's  friendship. 
Leo  died  in  the  prime  of  life^;  his  place,  how« 
ever,  was  supplied  by  Adrian  of  Utrecht^  Charies^s 
tutor '.  Still  this  mortification  did  not  extinguish 
Wolsey's  hopes.  Adrian  was  advanced  in  life, 
and  might  net  long  survive  the  possession  of  his 
new  dignity.  Thus  it  happened:  but  Wobey 
was  a  second  time,  and  efiectually  disappointed. 
The  illegitimate  and  posthumous  son  of  Julian 
de*  Medici  now  mounted  the  papal  throne,  and 
this  pmtiff,  known  as  Clement  VIL  afforded  no 

y  At  the  age  of  forty*tix,  in  the  year  ISftl.    Bower. 

*  He  was  choaen  on  the  9th  of  January,  1522«  He  waa  of 
plebeian  birth,  but  waa  an  excellent.acholar,  and  a  man  of  strict 
fartegrity*  His  atyle  of  Kving  waa  so  frugal,  that  the  wits  of 
Eome^  secuatomed  to  the  splendid  hOfli^taKfty  of  Leo^'a  reigSi 
used  to  aaj,  "  the  papal  palaae  it  now  a  hauoted  houae/'  TUa 
worthy  pontiff  refused  to  raise  his  relatiobs  from  obsenrity,  and 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  reforming  the  Roman  Church :  nor 
did  he  ever  ceaae  to  bewail  bia  unhappineas  when  he  found  that 
object  impracticable.  Adrian  died  on  the  14th  of  9epC<*mber, 
in  the  year  1523.    Bower. 

n2 
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bope^  from  age  or  debility,  of  another  vacancy 
within  a  short  space  of  time.  The  English  Car<- 
dinal  now  felt  that  Charles  had  only  sported  with 
his  vanity,  and  he  became  bent  npon  revenge. 
But  not  only  had  Charles  duped  him  thus ;  he 
had  also  allowed  him  to  fix  his  expectations  upon 
the  opulent  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  in  this 
too  he  had  disappointed  him  \  Wblsey  was 
stung  to  the  quick  by  these  repeated  instances  of 
the  Emperor's  disingenuousness ;  and  he  angrily 
determined  to  mortify  the  pride  of  the  Atnstrian 
£unily  by  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  cross  their  policy  by  transferring  the 
friendship  of  England  to  the  rival  court  of  France. 
Nor  was  the  Cardinal  thought  to  have  entered 
into  this  delicate  affair  without  an  eye  to  venge^ 
ance  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  Catharine  her 
ing,  in  a  high  degree,  virtuous  and  devout, .  ob- 
served with  disgust  and  pain  the  levity,  and  worse 
than  that,  the  licentiousness  of  Wolsey  s  conduct. 
At  length,  she  could  no  longer  bear  in  silence  the 
scandals  thus  brought  upon  the  Church:  she 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  favourite,  and 
her  freedom  never  was  forgiven. 

The  lady  whom  Wolsey  designed  for  the  King, 
was  Ren^e,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  France/" ;  and 
as  it  soon  became  known  generally  that  some 
arrangement  was  in  agitation  for  the  removal  of 
Catharine  from  the  situation  which  she  had  so 

*  Holinshed. 
*   »  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  174. 
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long  and  honourably  filled^  the  propriety  of  such 
a  meai^ure  was  warmly  canvassed  in  aU  companies. 
By  very  few  was  the  projected  change*  cordially 
approved ;  and  by  the  females  it  was  loudly  con- 
demned. These  murmurs  reached  the  royal  pa^ 
lace^  where  they  excited  no  agreeable  sensations. 
In  order  to  restrain,  if  possible,  his  subjects  from 
this  licence  of  the  tongue,  the  King  sent  for  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  after  expressing  him- 
self displeased  with  the  gossip  of  the  day,  desired 
that  magistrate  to  use  his  influence  in  preventing 
the  circulation  of  offensive  rumours  respecting 
the  sovereign  ^  It  was,  indeed,  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  French  princess,  that  the  King 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  her  name  from  being 
bandied  about  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  since 
he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  entertained  any 
serious  thoughts  of  making  her  his  wife.  Nay, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  at  court 
of  a  young  lady,  the  fame  of  whose  beauty  and 
misfortunes  eventually  filled  every  comer  of  Eu^ 
rope,  that  activity  was  communicated  to  the 
plans  which  had  been  conceived  for  the  repudia^ 
tion  of  Catharine. 

Four  generations  had  not  passed  away  since 
the  Boleyn  family  first  emerged  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  a  private  station.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  bom  of 
respectable  parentage  in  Norfolk,  establiished 
himself  as  a  trader  in  London,  where  he  realized 

• 

<  Halle. 
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an  ample  fortune,  obtained  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  in  the  year  1457  served  the  oiBce  of 
lord  mayor*  This  opulent  merchant  one  of  the 
daughters  4nd  co-heiresses  of  the  Lord  Hoo  and 
Hastings  was  contented  to  accept  as  a  husband ; 
and  thus  Sir  Geoffirey's  children  appeared  in  the 
World  with  the  double  advantage  of  wealth  frotn 
one  parent  and  birth  from  the  other.  Their  for«- 
tunate  introduction  to  society  was  turned  to  the 
best  account.  Three  daughters  married  into 
fiunilies  of  distinction ''.  William  Boleyn,  the 
son  %  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Knights  of  the 
Bath  created  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  III., 
and  he  succeeded  in  espousing  one  of  the  daugh** 
ters  and  co-heiresses  of  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  the  only  Irish  peer  who  then  enjoyed  a 
iseat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords.  Sir  William 
Boleyn's  son,  Thomas,  made  farther  advances  in 
the  career  of  greatness  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  run  before  him.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a 
peer,  in  whose  person  centred  the  honours  and 
the  opulence  of  many  noble  houses,  and  who 
pumbered  an)ong  his  ancestors  the  Plantagenets, 

'  Sir  Oeoffirey  Boleyn,  ''  was  of  so  large  meansi  that  he 
matched  I|is  daughters  into  the  nohle  houses  of  the  Cheynejrs* 
HeydoDSi  and  Fortescoes,  left  hb  son  a  fiur  esute,  and  be* 
queathed  1000/.  sterling  to  the  poor  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
200{.  to  (he  like  jn  Norfolk."  Introduction  to  Cambden's  Eli« 
xabeth.  * 

*  Sir  William  Boleyn  had  daughters  '*  married  to  Sbelton, 
Cflthorpe,  Chure,  and  Sac^ville/'    {bid* 
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« 

during  three  hundred  year9  the  sovereigns  of 
England. 

An  individual,  bom  to  affluence,  connected  too 
by  blood  and  marriage  with  so  many  noble  houses, 
only  needed  the  aid  of  eminent  personal  qualities 
in  order  to  attain  higher  distinctions  than  those 
amidst  which  he  was  reared.  In  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  his  advancement.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn 
discovered  no  deficiency.  He  recommended  him-* 
self  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  sove- 
reign, by  whom  he  was,  at  different  times,  em- 
ployed on  foreign  missions,  and  appointed  trea- 
surer to  the  royal  household,  and  who  rewarded 
his  services  by  installing  him  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  by  creating  him  Viscount  Rochford^  It 
had  been  for  his  peace  if  here  had  terminated  his 
seeming  fortune.  But  among  his  children  was  a 
daughter,  whose  attractions  urged  farther  on- 
wards the  deceitful  honours  of  her  envied  family, 

Anne  Boleyn,  at  seven  years  old,  was  taken  to 
France  in  the  suite  of  Mary,  the  King's  sister, 
when  that  princess  left  her  native  land  as  the 
bride  of  Lewis  XII '.  In  less  than  three  months, 
this  unequal  alliance  of  youth  with  age  was  dis- 
solved by  the  hand  of  death,  and  the  widowed 
Queen  gladly  repassed  the  sea,  and  re-appeared  at 
the  English  court,  the  wife  pf  Charles  Brandon, 

'  la  1625.   Rapin,  Hift.  Engl.  Lond.  1732, 1.  77 S. 

'  The  marriage  was  coaaummated  at  Abbeville  ea  the  9th  of 
October,  in  the  year  1^14.    Lewis  died  on  the  1st  of  Janiuuyy 
1515.    Mary  privately  married  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the 
March  of  the  same  year*    ibid.  75lf  2,  $. 
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Duke  of  Suffolk,  her  brother's  play- fellow  in  boy* 
hood,  and  now  among  the  most  valued  of  his 
private  friends.  The  infant  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Boleyn  did  not,  however,  return  to  England 
with  her  royal  patroness.  Her  parents  gladly 
consented  that  their  intelligent  and  lovely  child 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  education  at  the  court 
of  France,  then  the  most  polished  and  refined  in 
Europe.  Amidst  this  splendid  circle,  as  Anne  ad^ 
vuiced  towards  womanhood,  she  occupied  no  undis^ 
tinguished  place.  She  was  attached  to  Claudia  of 
Brittany,  Queen  to  Francis  I.,  as  a  personal  attend- 
ant. On  the  death  of  that  princess,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  family  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Alen- 
(on,  an  early  favourer  of  the  Reformation  ^  With 
this  distinguished  lady,  however,  Anne  could  not 
have  long  remained,  as  there  is  little  or  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  she  appeared  at  the  English  court, 
at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  the  death  of  Queen 
Claudia  ^  She  was  then  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 

^  Introd.  to  Cambden's  Elisabeth. 

'  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  Anne  Boleyn  returned 
from  France  with  her  father,  in  1527  ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  she  wi»  in  England  before  |he  death  of  the  old 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  an  event  which  occurred,  according 
to  Dr.  Lingard,  in  1526.  As,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted,  if 
Cambden*8  account  be  correct,  that  she  was  in  France  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Queen  Claudia,  which  happened  in  July, 
1524 ;  and  that  she  left  that  country  before  the  termination  of 
1526 ;  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  her  return  to 
England  [took  place  in  the  year  1525,  or  at  farthest,  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  following  year.  It  has  been  said,  that  she  re* 
turned  home  in  the  year  1522>  but  that  statement  is  at  variance 
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beauty,  her  understanding  was  excellent  and  highly 
cultivated^  her  accomplishments  greatly  surpassed 
those  common  to  the  ladies  of  her  time^  her  taste 
was  unrivalled^  her  wit  and  vivacity  inexhausti- 
ble \  *  Attractions  such  as  hers  could  hardly  fail 

• 

not  only  with  Cambden's  testimony,  but  also  with  what  all  par- 
ties are  agreed  upon  respecting  Henry's  matrimonial  case.  In 
this  afiair  it  is  admitted,  that  nothing  decisive  was  attempted 
until  after  it  was  determined  to  raise  Anne  to  the  English  thrones 
Now  the  King  first  seemed  to  seek  a  divorce  in  earnest,  in  the 
year  15S7  :  it  is  therefore  most  probable,  that  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  marry  Anne  long  before  that  year.  Nor,  indeed^ 
upon  the  probable  supposition  that  her  charms  added  to  Henry's 
impatience  for  a  release  from  Catharine,  is  it  to  be  readily  be- 
lieved, that  her  conquest  of  his  heart  was  made  earlier  than  the 
year  1526  :  she  was  born  in  1507,  and  consecfuently  in  the  year 
first  mentioned,. she  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 

^  Sed  muU  alieram  partem*  *'  Anne  Boleyn  was  ill-shaped 
and  ugly,  had  six  fingers,  a  gag  tooth,  and  a  tumour  under  her 
chin  ;  but  she  was  dressy  and  witty.'*  As  to  her  birth,  **  When 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  spent  two  years  in  France  as  ambassa- 
dor, he  found,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  diat  his  lady  had  increased 
his  family  unexpectedly.  This  Anne  was  thrust  in  among  his 
children ;  but  as  he  did  not  approve  of  such  a  liberty  on  the  part 
of  his  wife,  he  very  naturally  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
King,  however,  (who  was  sixteen  when  Anne  was  born,  and 
under  his  Other's  guardianship,)  being  found  to  be  the  father  o€ 
■the  unwelcome  girl.  Sir  Thomas  very  prudently  made  up  hik 
mind  to  bring  her  up  quietly  as  his  own  child."  Her  morals 
proved  in  excellent  keeping  with  her  origin;  for  **  at  fifteen,  she 
was  engaged  in  licentious  amours  with  her  reputed  father's  but* 
ler  and  chaplain.  In  France,  her  incontinence  was  so  gross  and 
notorious,  that  she  was  familiarly  termed  about  the  court,  the 
English  Hackney.  Francis  himself  also  was  known  to  take  such 
liberties  with  her,  as  that  she  obtained  the  designation  of  the 
King't  Mulef  at  other  times.'*    Such  is  the  farrago  of  filth  aodi 
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of  placing  at  her  option  a  splendid  matrimonial 
Bettlement    For  such  an  offer  she  had  not  long 

folly»  which  Sanders  concocted,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  the  sake  of  feeding  the  evil  passions  of  those  who 
hate  the  Reformation.     It  would  be  needless,  as  it  is  irksome, 
to  notice  again  these  disgusting  absurdities,  did  not  the  Romish 
party,  hopeless,  it  might  seem,  of  any  open  attack  upon  Protes- 
Unt  principles,  assiduously  labour  to  blacken  the  characters  of 
such  distii^nished  persons  as  introduced  once  more  those  prin- 
ciples into  the  higher  walks  of  life.     It  therefore  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  who  undertakes  to  write  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  lay  before  his  readers  some 
specimens,  even  of  Sanders.     That  writer  of  a  libellous  rhodo- 
montade,  for  his  book  "  De  Schismate  Anglicano,"  has  no  pre- 
tension to  the  name  of  a  history,  is  stiD  a  favourite  authority  with 
the  Romanists,  who  gladly  adopt  such  of  his  statements  as  are 
least  repugnant  to  common  sense.    Dr.  Lingard  treats  the  ac- 
count pf  Anne's  birth,  which  Sanders  published,  in  the  following 
manner :  **  I  conceive  that  the  extraordinary  distinction  shewn 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  when  a  child,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  that  she  was 
in  reality  Henry's  own  daughter,  by  Lady  Boleyn.     It  was  pub- 
lished by  Sanders  in  1585,  on  the  authority  of  Rastal ;  and  an 
attempt  to  refute  it  was  made  in  the  Anti-Sanderus,  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1593.    Probably  the  best  refutation  of  the  tale, 
m  Cardinal  Quirini  has  observed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  silence  of 
Pole,  who  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it,  if  it  had  been 
known  in  his  tune."    As  for  the  tract  called  Anti-Sanderus,  it  is 
chiefly  filled  with  compliments  to  Elizabeth,  who  was  upon  the 
Ihrone  when  it  was  published.    It  is,  however,  well  observed  in 
it,  respectmg  the  gross  licentiousness  imputed  to  Anne,  **  Aut 
fsnigma  quidem  est  hoc,  aut  iUustrissimum  mendacium."    And 
Against  the  possibility  of  her  birth  having  taken  place  during  an 
embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to  France,  the  tract  contains  the 
following  declaration :  '*  Non  solum  historias  nostras  peracnitati 
fumusy  sed  et  reconditiora  ilia  monumenta  qusecunque  apud  eos 
extant  qui  pristinorum  inter  Anglum  et  Galium  commerciorum 
memorias  otistodiunt,  indagari,  pervolvique  novimus,  et  nullum 
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to  wait.  Hewcj,  Lord  Percy,  eldest  mm  9i  l^eurjf 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northttmbeiiaad,  lequested  per- 
mission to  declare  himself  her  suitor ;  and,  as  in 
point  of  birth  and  fortune,  a  more  eligible  cmt^ 
nezion  was  not  to  be  expected,  the  young  noble- 
man's advances  were  cordially  received.  Percy^a 
success,  however,  awakened  jealousy  in  a  quarter 

vestigimDy  nttllaiii  vel  levissiniam  conjecturam  talis  cujuaquam 
legationis  reperiri."  The  only  embassy  to  France  which  the  au- 
thor allows  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to  have  undertaken,  was  in  1519. 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  appears  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to 
ascertain  the  foreign  employments  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyo,  sayv, 
that  lie  went  abroad  in  the  French  Queen's  suite  in  1514f  but  not 
as  ambassador ;  but  that  he  waa  despatched  to  France  in  that 
capacity  in  1515,  and  again  in  1527.  Upon  the  whole,  we  do 
not  need  the  silence  of  i^ole,  and  the  observation  of  Quirini,  to 
convince  us  that  Anne  was  not  the  daughter  of  Henry ;  since  he 
was  a  mere  boy  under  restraint,  at  the  time  of  her  birth :  nor  do 
we  need  any  rectification  of  dates  as  to  the  embassies  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Boleyn,  in  order  to  prove  that  be  could  not  have  been  sent 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  King  in  his  amours  with 
Lady  Boleyn ;  for  as  Henry  did  not  come  to  the  Arone  until 
1509,  this  supposition  will  throw  the  birth  of  Anne  later  than  tt 
consistent  either  with  respectable  testimony,  or  with  probability ; 
nor,  again,  from  the  date  of  Henry's  abstinence  from  a  more  v^ 
timate  connexion  with  Catharine,  15)24,  and  from  that  of  th^ 
Spanish  objection  tg  the  Lady  Mary's  legitimacy,  1525,  is  it 
likely  that  his  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn  first  induced  him  to 
$eek  a  divorce.  If  Anne  were  in  England  during  either  of  these 
years,  which  is  far  from  certain,  she  was  then  so  young,  that  few 
persons,  who  consider  the  case,  will  readily  believe  her  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  infusing  into  the  King's  mind  a  desire  to  repu* 
diate  Catharine.  It  is  fiu*  more  likely,  on  every  account,  that 
this  desire,  having  arisen  from  other  circumstances,  was  after** 
wards  rendered  more  violent  by  the  passion  conceived  fi^r 
Anne, 
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little  likely,  it  might  have  seemed,  to  be  thus 
affected  from  such  a  cause.  The  beauty,  who 
shone  so  conspicuously  in  the  courtly  circle,  had 
won  Henry's  heart ;  and  when  the  monarch  saw 
that  another  was  about  to  carry  off  the  prize 
which  was  rapidly  engrossing  his  own  affections, 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  violence  of  his 
passion  either  from  himself,  or  from  those  most 
intimately  in  his  confidence.  Lord  Percy  was 
residing  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which, 
as  the  most  splendid  and  polished  establishment 
in  England,  at  all  events  after  the  King's,  was 
liioaght  to  be  a  school  in  which  a  youth  of  dis- 
tinction could  scarcely  fail  of  acquiring  such  ha- 
bits as  befitted  his  station.  Henry  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  him  from  this 
circumstance,  to  desire  the  Cardinal's  interference 
with  the  youthftil  lover.  Wolsey,  in  consequence, 
advised  Percy  to  abandon  the  thought  of  marry- 
ing a  lady  whose  lineage  was  so  much  inferior  to 
his  own.  The  young  nobleman,  however,  denied 
the  justice  of  his  patron's  reasoning.  He  over- 
looked the  wealthy  citizen  who  had  so  lately  ren- 
dered the  Boleyn  pedigree  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  any  man,  and  talked  only  of  the  Howards,  But- 
lers, Mowbrays,  Plantagenets,  and  other  names, 
of  no  ill  sound  to  aristocratic  ears,  which  his  fair 
mistress  could  claim  for  some  of  her  progenitors. 
*'  Well  then,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  I  shall  send  for 
your  father, in  the  King's  name,  out  of  the  North; 
and  we  will  together  settle  this  matter  in  such 
way  as  shall  be  most  pleasing  to  his  Majesty/' 
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The  oldEarl^  accordingly,  received  an  immediatfi 
BummoiiB  to  court,  and  in  a  long  conversation 
which  he  had  with  Wolsey,  he  became  convinoed 
that  his  ^on  must  not  think  of  Anne  Boleyn  for  a 
wife.  On  retiring  from  this  conference>  he  called 
the  young  lord  into  his  presence,  and  rebuked 
him  for  rejecting  his  patron's  advice^  in  langui^ge 
fiur  from  temperate  or  refined.  Percy's  ill*starr^d 
affection  was  soon  after  rendered  entirely  hope*- 
less,  by  a  marriage  which  he  contracted  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews* 
bury*. 

In  order  effectually  to  break  the  force  of  Anne's 
attachment  to  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Northum* 
berland,  she  was,  for  a  time,  removed  from  court; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  her  much  displea$ure» 
and  which  she  attributed,  as  well  as  her  late  dia- 
appointment,  whdly  to  the  officious  or  envious 
interference  of  Wolsey  \  At  length  she  was  al- 
lowed again  to  enjoy  the  magnificence  and  gaiety 
of  the  palace.  She  was  placed  about  the  Queen  s 
person  as  maid  of  honour ;  and  thus  Henry  had 
constant  opportunities  of  observing  how  muck 
nature  and  education  had  done  for  her  \    He  now 


'  Cavendish,  life  of  Wolsey,  printed  iu  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Biography,  Lond.  1818. 1.  963. 

*  Ibid.  368*  Cavendish  says,  Ann  Boleyn  "  was  discharged 
of  the  court,  and  sent  home  to  her  father  for  a  season ;  whereat 
she  smoked ;  for  all  this  while  she  knew  nothing  of  the  King's 
intended  purpose." 

"  Being  returned  into  England,  and  admitted  one  of ,  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honour,  and  being  now  twenty-two  years  of 
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became  more  impatieiit  than  ever  for  a  release 
from  his  existing  matrimonial  engagement,  and 
he  detennined  to  lose  no  farther  time  in  applying 
for  the  papal  authority  to  dissolre  a  connexion, 
which  that  authority  had  formerly  sanctioned^ 
He  coold  not  reasonably  expect  to  encounter  any 
aerious  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  his  object 
Hie  release  of  Lewis  XIL  from  his  deformed  and 
aterBe>  though  virtuous  wife,  for  the  sake  of  allow- 
big  him  to  marry  Anne  of  Brittany,  was  fresh  in 
the  public  recollection ;  and  there  was  no  cause 
to  anticipate  that  the  reigning  Pope  would  hesi-- 
tate  to  gratify  a  powerful  monarch,  especially  if 
he  could  do  so  according  to  a  recent  and  ap« 
pfoved  precedent  Nor  could  either  of  the  priur 
dpal  continental  sovereigns  oppose  the  King's 
aj^Hcation  with  a  good  grace,  since  both  of  them 
had  objected  to  a  connexion  with  the  Lady  Mary 
on  the  ground  of  her  illegitimacy.  There  was 
also  a  principle  long  recognised  at  Rome,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  such  applica^^ 
tions  as  Henry*s,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that 
papal  bulls  obtain^  under  iiEdse  pretences,  might 
be  rescinded  ^    Now,  in  the  ease  of  the  dispenser 

age.  King  Henry»  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  did,  for 
lier  modesty,  mixed  with  a  Prench  grace  and  pleasantness,  fall 
deeply  in  love  with  her ;  and  when  he  could  not  overcome  her 
chastity,  he  sought  to  make  her  his  wife,  in  hopes  of  issue-male 
by  her."  (Introd.  to  Cambden's  Elizabeth.)  Thus  Cambden, 
as  does  the  Anti-Sanderus,  considers  15529  to  be  the  date  of 
Henry's  passion  for  Anne ;  but  this  year,  probably,  is  rather  the 
one  in  which  the  King  acknowledged  his  intentions. 

*  **  Upon  which  foundation  most  of  all  the  processes  against 
Popes'  bulls  were  grounded."     Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  1. 62, 
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tion  gnnted  by  Julius,  the  grotnids  on  wUdi  it 
WM  founded,  were  manifestly  fidse;  Un  it  was 
declared  in  the  bull,  that  the  young  prince,  who 
was  then  ofnly  twelve  years  of  mge,  desired  this 
boon  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  that  the  proposed 
miirriage  was  of  some  importance,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  between  England 
and  Spain  ^  two  countries  between  which  there 
was  no  probability  of  a  rupture.  So  that,  In  spiM 
of  the  inlhllibility  attributed,  by  some  of  its  advo^ 
cates,  to  the  Papacy,  the  received  inM:gittift  of  Ro« 
mish  jurisprudence,  did  in  &ct  oppose  no  obsta* 
ck  to  the  granting  of  that  indulg^Kicse,  for  which 
Henry  now  became  a  suitor* 

In  order  to  strengthen  his  case,  the  King  com- 
manded Warham,  the  primate,  to  consider  it  in 
company  with  his  brethren  of  the  episcopal  bench, 
and  to  reduce  to  writing  the  opinion  which  that 
venerable  body  should  collectively  rapress.  The 
btthops  who  deliberated  upon  this  question,  una- 
Mimously,  with  liie  exception  of  Fisher,  detev* 
mined  that  the  King's  marriage  waK  of  doubtftil 
validity  ^  Soon  after  the  document  expressing 
this  opinion,  was  signed  and  sealed.  Dr.  William 
Knight,  one  of  the  royal  secretaries,  was  de» 

V  **  Your  peitdoa  did  Ibrther  get  forth,  that  to  the  end  that 
the  tatd  amity  and  good  friendship  may  be  still  strengthened  and 
continued  between  the  foresaid  kings  and  queen,  yoa  did  desire 
that  a  marriage  be  contracted  between  you/'  &c*  Bull  of  dis- 
pensation addressed  to  the  Prince  Henry,  and  the  Princess  Catha- 
rine.    Herbert,  109. 

4  Collier,  II.  24. 
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spatched  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
the  desired  dispensation.  Knight's  arrival  in  the 
former  capital  of  Europe,  took  place  at  a  most  in* 
auspicious  time.  The  Pope  was  completely  at 
the  Emperor's  mercy.  That  monarch's  geQera]> 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  had  taken  Rome  by 
assault  on  the  6th  of  the  preceding  May  ^  The 
victorious  commander  had,  indeedi  lost  his  life  at 
the  moment  of  his  success ;  but  his  troops  entered^ 
and  sacked  the  town,  which  they  still  occupied* 
Clement  himself,  who  had  brought  these  miseries 
upon  the  Romans  by  his  political  intrigues  and 
vacillating  counsels,  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  closely  watched  by  the  iraperitd 
army.  Sincd  his  confinement  in  this  fortress,  he 
had  learnt,  with  no  small  mortification,  that  the 
Florentines,  emboldened  by  his  misfortunes,  had 
expelled  his  legate  firom  their  city>  and  re-esta* 
blished  that  republican  form  of  government,  to 
which  they  were  so  much  attadied.  He  was  also 
haunted  by  an  apprehension  lest  the  Emperor 
should  accuse  him  of  having  procured  his  election 
to  the  popedom  by  simony,  and  upon  this  ground 
obtain  his  deposition  * :  a  measure  which  Charles 
had  already  threatened,  and  which  Clement  dread- 
ed to  meet  the  more,  because  not  only  had  his 
present  elevation  been  aided  by  corrupt  means, 
but  also  he,  like  Cassar  Borgia,  when  advanced  to 
the  cardinalate,  had  produced  documents  forged 


'  The  year  in  which  these  transactions  occurred  was  I5t7» 
•  Herbert,  8ft. 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  his  birth  pass  for  legi- 
timate \  Upon  every  account^  therefore,  the  pon- 
tiff was  anxious  to  evade  any  inquiry  into  the 
validity  of  his  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter;  and  hence  he  felt,  that  no* 
thing  short  of  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to 
submit  unreservedly  to  Charles,  was  likely  to  ex* 
tricate  him  from  his  overwhelming  difficulties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  lyell  aware  of 
Clement's  proneness  to  artifice,  and  of  his  unstea- 
diness of  purpose,  caused  all  his  motions  to  be 
closely  watched ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  En- 
glish secretary  arrived  in  Rome,  he  was  not 
allowed  an  interview  with  the  pontiff,  or  even  to 

'  *'  For  though  Leo  his  kinsmaniWhen  he  made  him  cardinal, 
caused  proof  to  be  made,  that  there  was  promise  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  mother  and  his  father  Julianus,  yet  the  untruth  of  the 
proofs  was  notorious  :  and  though  there  be  no  law  whiih  prohi- 
biteth  bastards  to  ascend  to  the  Papacy,  yet  the  vulgar  opinion 
is»  that  the  papal  dignity  is  not  compatible  with  such  a  quality." 
(F.  Paul,  42.)  The  Papacy  may,  howcTcr,  be  considered  as 
legally  unattainable  by  persons  of  illegitimate  birth,  because, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  are  wholly  excluded  by  the 
Romish  Church  from  the  sacerdotal  office,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  rubric  attached  to  the  ordination  service ; 
*'  Illegitimi,  sine  dispensatione  apostolica,  ad  saeroa  ordines  pro- 
moveri  non  possunt."  (PontiScale  sec,  ritus  SS.  Rom.  EccI* 
Venet.  1520.)  By  the  3 1st  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  council, 
bastards  are  excluded  from  benefices.  (Du  Pin,  Ilf.  941.) 
Bower  (Hist,  of  the  Popes)  says,  that  no  bastard  before  Clement 
was  ever  preferred  to  the  pontificate ;  and  certainly  it  seems  rea- 
sonable, that  if  such  unfortunate  persons  are  to  be  excluded 
from  inferior  preferments,  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  Roman  Church. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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sbitid  any  lAessage  to  \nm  except  VHifiliigh  fKe  1^ 
terv^ntloli  of  Catdinkl  l^a^ii  ^  Kiii^ht  dfd  In- 
deed cohtrive  at  l^gth  ^o  ginug^le  'k  hectet  cdia- 
munication  ihto  tfie  castle  of  St.  AYigtio^:  Vat 
dKemeot  possessed  tiot  the  spirit  to  fly  in  l!t^ 
femperor^s  face.  Charles  had  not  only  required 
him  to  grant  no  facilitidb  Ybr  divorcing  his  'aufit> 
hut  also  to  refuse  i()eribis^i(m  for  the  &ial  x>f  the 
King's  cause  withhi  tYie  Ebglish  dominiohs ' :  an^ 
no  mandate  frdm  the  imperial  court  did  the  en- 
caged pontiff  dare  6penly  'l!6  disol>ey. 

When  the  neies  of  Clement  s  disaster  ariirea 
in  England,  Henr^  W^  hi^hty  pleased ;  fliiiik&ig 
i!hat  an  opportunity  wds  fhiis  afforded  to  'him  of 
rendering  such  services  to  the  Roman  see  as 
Would  place  5t  Wholly  at  his  devotion ".  But  as 
it  was  not  decent  to  discover  any  joy  on  hearing 
of  another's  troubles,  especially  of  troubles  which 
fiad  befidlen  a  personage  deemed  sacred,  the  in- 
telligence from  Italy  was  received  by  the  Enghsk 
court  with  an  air  of  grief  tod  consternation. 
The  imperial  minister  appliM  for  an  audience, 
but  ^as  refiised ;  Charles  despatched  to  England 
ii  letter  exculpatory  of  ^his  own  conduct  in  the 
sacking  of  Rbhle ;  but  of  this  communication  no 
notice  wag  taken '.    In  order  to  keep  up  ieippear- 

*  ''  Aft  I  find  by  an  onginal  despatch  of  Dr.  Kiught,  dated 
Irom  Romer  Septenober  13,  1527.*'     Herbert,  100. 

'  Bomet,  Hiftt.  Ref.  1.  74. 

'  Kntghe'8  detpateb,  dated  Janaary  1,  1528,    Burnet/Hitt. 
Ref.  Records,  I.  S2. 

*  Godwin,  Atiiial.  34.  *"Spee^, 
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imceB  stiH  more  completely^  Wobey,  by  his.loga- 
tine  autbDiity,  transmitted  orders  throughout 
EffUf^oDA,  eigoiniiig  that,  &r  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pitiating the  wrath  of  Heaven  in  the  Pope-s  her 
half,  8<rfemn  processions  should  moye  along  the 
churches,  a  rigorous  fast  should  be  kept  on  every 
a&er  day,  and  assiduous  ^ideavours  should  be 
made .  to  press  the  supplications  of  the  pecqale 
upon  the  Virgin,  and  other  deftmct  individuals, 
who  pass  for  saints  among  the  Romanists.  Her 
specting  the  degree  of  obedience  paid  to  the  first 
and  third  of  these  injunctions,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed:  as  for  the  second,  we  are  told,  **  Few  jm^i 
ftsHed ;  for  the  priests  said,  that  their  command- 
ment was  to  exhort  the  lay  people  to  &st^  and  not 
to  fast  themselves ;  and  the  lay  people  said,  that 
the  priests  iihould  &st  first,  because  the  very 
jcause  of  the  fasting  was  fi>r  a  priest :  but  none  g^ 
teih  almost  fasted  \''  While  the  mockery  of  grief 
was  tiuis  piescribed.to  the  nation,  Wolsey  .was 
preparing  for  a  journey  to  the  continent,  in-order 
<to  havean.  interview  with  the  King  of  France,  and 
to  imBtcmt  with  him  a  plan  of  operations  against 
ihe  fhnperor.  In  spite  of  his  holiness's  afflic- 
jtions,  the  lordly  cardinal  travelled  to  the  coast  in 
his  accustomed  state*  Several  persons  of  distino- 
.tion  were  in  his  suite,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
horse  formed  his  escort  \  He  did  not,  however, 
entirely  forget,  that  the  season  of  his  journey  was 
one  marked  out  for  national  humiliation.     At 

^  H«1le#  *  Godwin^  Annal.  34. 
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Canterbury  he  stopped  to  hear  mass  in  the  cathe- 
dral; and  before  the  choir-door  of  that  noble 
church,  while  the  monks  sang  the  litany,  he  knelt 
upon  a  stool,  "  weeping  bitterly  for  heaviness  to 
see  the  Pope  in  such  calamity  and  danger  of  the 
lance-knights  •*/' 

While  this  farce  was  being  acted  in  England, 
the  Emperor  was  similarly  employed  in  Spain. 
He  feigned  the  utmost  concern  on  hearing  of  the 
decisive  blow  which  his  troops  had  struck.  He 
was  at  Valladolid  when  the  joyful  news  from 
Rome  arrived ;  and,  to  increase  his  satisfaction, 
his  empress  had  just  presented  him  with  an  heir. 
Whatever  the  Spaniards  might  think  of  their 
countrymen's  success  at  Rome,  they  could  not 
hear  without  lively  joy  of  the  increase  which  their 
monarch's  family  had  received ;  and  they  prepared 
to  celebrate  an  event  so  important  to  the  nation, 
by  dramatic  entertainments,  feasting,  and  page- 
antry. Charles,  however,  himself  repressed  the 
joyous  impulse  of  his  people;  he  ordered  the 
scaffolds,  erected  for  the  purposes  of  festivity,  to 
be  taken  down,  and  his  court  to  assume  an  aspect 
more  gloomy  than  princes  generally  would  think 
it  prudent  to  allow,  even  if  they  had  sustained  a 
signal  defeat.  Nor  was  this  hypocrisy  confined 
to  dumb  show.  The  papal  nuncio  intreated 
Charles  to  send  an  order  for  his  master's  release. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  no  such  order ;  but  he 
was  informed,  that  his  imperial  Majesty  desired 


Stow. 
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Clement's  release  more  than  those  who  applied  to 
him  for  it  \  Not  contented  with  thus  pretend- 
ing to  have  no  power  over  his  own  troops^  Charles 
ordered  the  Spanish  clergy  to  insert  in  their  lita- 
nies the  same  supplications  that  were  pealing 
through  the  vaulted  aisles  in  England ' ;  and  the 
sul^ects  of  the  monarch,  whose  army  held  the 
Pope  in  durance,  were  soon  employed  in  calling 
upon  the  deceased  personages  who  compose  the 
motley  groupe  which  figures  in  the  Romish  ca- 
lendar, for  their  interference  in  favour  of  the  tri- 
crowned  dignitary  who  dispenses  saintly  honours: 
The  concern,  however,  displayed  in  Spain  for  the 
sufferings  of  Clement,  by  no  means  accelerated  his 
release.  He  was  shut  up  during  seven  months  in 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  he  found  no  hope  of 
egress  from  that  citadel,  until  the  imperial  objects 
were  fully  secured. 

.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  an  acconounoda- 
iion  was  effected  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope ;  when  the  latter,  impatient  to  regain  his 
liberty,  did  not  wait  until  the  usual  forms  of  di- 
plomacy were  completed,  but  withdrew  in  dis- 
guise ^  from  the  straitened  quarters  of  which  he 
had  been  so  long  the  unwilling  occupant  His  first 
resting-place  appears  to  have  been  an  old  ruinous 
monastery  at  Orvieto,  whither  Secretary  Knight 
followed  him  without  loss  of  time.  Clement  at 
once  acknowledged  to  that  gentleman  his  obliga- 

•  Bower. 

'  "  Ironically,  as  most  Tnen  conceived  it."     Herbert,  87. 

*  On  the  8  th  of  December.     Bower. 
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tions  to  the'  King  of  England,  and  profiessed  hia 
desive  to  gratify^  so  kind  a  friend ;  but  he  urged 
that  he  was  not  even  yet  a  free  agent ;  and,  amidst 
aighs  and  tears,  he  expressed  his  earnest  hopes^ 
tiiat  he  shouM  tuoi  be  driven  with  needless  haste 
into  measurcHB,  which,  if  too  prec^tately  undet-f 
taken,  might  ruin  him  irrctrievabfy  ^  In  fine,  it^ 
was  found  impossiMe  to  obtain  from  Clement  any 
definite  promise  whatever;  but  he  told  Casalii 
otte  ef  the  English  agents,  that,  in  his  private  opi? 
nioh,  ihe  best  coarse  fw  the  King  to  take,  woul^ 
be  to  espoase  another  wife,  and  then  to  com^ 
metice  a  suit  for  the  41ssolution  of  his  former 
marriage  K 

Ad,  however,  a  matrinKmild^  engagement  formed 
ttnder  such  a  doubtful  sanction,  was  not  likely  to 
prove  less  objectiohible  than  the  otte  which  now 
rendered  him  uneasy,  the  King  paid  no  attentioil 
to  the  Fope's  insidious  prdposal,  and  resolved  to 
renew  his  solicitations  for  a  regulat  divorce,  Fof 
this  purpose  Stephen  Gardiner,  then  ftmiiliarly 
tsalled  Dr.  Stephens,  and  employed  by  Wobey  Bi 
his  principal  secretary ;  and  Edward  Fox,  pro^ 
rest  of  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  iJmona 
to  the  King,  were  despatched  Into  Italy,  in  Fe? 
bruftry^  1528.  In  Aiefr  way  they  wete  instructed 
1x^  solicit  an  audience  of  Francis,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  influence  with  the  Pope.    This  was  rea- 

*■  Knight's  despatch,  dated  Rome,  January  1, 15i28.  Burnet, 
Hist  Ref.  Records,  I.  32. 

*  CaAali'a  despatch  fhnn  Onricto,  dated  ilanuaiy  IS^  ISfiSf 
|bid.  37, 
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«  (tat  delay  4t  his  court,  tlj?  tW>  Ei^gim^ii^Qfl 

pi!ot§9i3d94  on  tfefiif  if^vmi^y'   T^ej  fo'ind  91^ 

mentstiU  atQrvMp,  Wetch?<Uy^ujcoii«Hft4%ite^'', 
W)d  IftjboMrifig  under  gr^  aBxiety  reape^tiing  % 
SmI  adjustment  9f  hia  i^f  irs..  Accprdiiigly,  1^ 
c(Hiti<Mi  ipd  appr^henfupna  ^fiieiptuallj  4?^i^ed 
bim  from  giviflg  luU  patisfectio;i  to  Henry's  m^ 
s^qgersfr  Hpwey^*  *ft^r.  mapy  4?lays  i^ud  fiv*; 
^f}jta,  heariflg  that  tjie  French  had  joined  fK»m 
ftflvantfig^  in  NapJ^s ',  Yw  i^as,  w  (ar  ^l)pl4f npd 
a$.  to  take  a  st^p  which  wp^r^  the  ^ppe^^ancg  ^ 
pia^in^  tji?  I|;iiig'8  bjigjneas  in  s^  t?»»n  fp?  a^u^lr 
^tion.  He  grante4  a  ifgjgp^lpjo,  p  ^f^  ^fg^r 
v^  Wplsfy  ?p4  Pa«ppggiq,  to  tey  ti^^  <^}^  \^ 
SinglgiuL  Witt  this  ^^ikgfffi&fit  If enry  >if^  ^f^ 
{is^,  for  lie  doubted  ftot  tiiat  ^ptli  thp  cpBugiiir 
sipners  were  in  hi%  Wtprert-  ypon  Wol^y,  in- 
4e^,  he  pqul4  Iwdly  M  J»  riBC^on ;  and  Qiqjj 
ptggio  wa«  W  Sfr*»g«r  t»  l««i.  Tliat  digRi|§^ 
9C9lps|a8tic  \i^  ^en  in  ^ngla^d  ten  years  \^hi^ 
Tiiii^  a.  view  tft  ?ai»fi  PfintrifejitJftM,  <|8t?p#i^y  $W 

an  ar9i9jnent  ^^«!it  th^  Thf^.  :  Wfl  bfi  Vf^ 

giiyeo  so  muf^  gati^tptlfiu  b]^  )t|«  mo^9  i^C  ^;wr 
4n«ftu[)g  thi«  missipq,  that  thfi  tm  fopA  «^ 

o^«rr^  Hpon  1^  thjEt  ftpuknii  bi^hApric  pf  Slac 

^  "  ^ia  outward  cb^be^  altpgethet  upfurnished,  aad  hit 
bed-chamber  hangings,  together  with  tiia  bed,  vatued  by  dim, 
••  die  original  letter  liafh  U,  «l  not  more  than  tiiifepty  iioUei.'' 
Herbert,  100. 

>  Ibid.  101. 

"  In  1524.    Godwin,  De  Prasulibus,  Lond.  1743.  S6J. 
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Clement  however  having,  by  his  commiBsion 
to  the  two  cardinals,  gained  a  respite  from  Henry's 
importunities,  was  in  no  hurry  to  commit  himself 
any  farther.  His  object  was  now  merely  to  gain 
time,  in  order  that, he  might  take  advantage  of 
every  contingency.  Campeggio,*  therefore,  lin- 
gered at  Rome  as  long  as  he  could  with  any  de- 
cency; and  when  at  last  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  begin  his  journey,  he  travelled  in  the  most  lei- 
surely manner.  In  October  he  reached  London, 
where  he  was  received  with  considerable  parade, 
an  honour  which,  being  crippled  by  the  gout,  he 
would  gladly  have  declined.  He  was  lodged  at 
Bath  place,  on  the  western  side  of  Temple  Bar ; 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  formal  interview  with  the  King  at  the 
palace  of  Bridewell.  He  was  then  unable  to  stand; 
and  was  therefore  carried  into  the  royal  presence 
in  a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet;  To  the 
people  generally  his  visit  was  far  from  welcome, 
as  it  was  commonly  said,  that  he  had  come  over 
merely  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  King  to  gra- 
tify his  own  inclinations  by  marrying  a  new  wife. 
However,  Campeggio  himself  discovered  no  im- 
patience to  encourage  such  'feelings  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's breast ;  for  the  ceremony  of  his  introduc- 
tion at  court  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  his 
secretary  stepped  forward ;  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  present,  delivered  a  florid  harangue  in  Latin^ 
which  appeared  ''  more  eloquent  than  true  V' 

•  Halle. 
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depicting  the  miseries  undergone  at  Rome  during 
the  recent  sacking  and  occupation  of  that  city  by 
the  Imperialists.  In  strict  unison  with  this  un- 
expected opening  of  his  mission,  did  the  foreign 
cardinal,  for  Wolsey  seemed  merely  passive,  niake 
such  movements  as  from  time  to  time  were  thrust 
upon  him,  in  order  to  save  appearances.  He  ad- 
vised the  King  to  continue  his  cohabitation  with 
Catharine.  To  the  Queen  he  suggested,  that  it 
would  be  prudent  and  amiable  on  her  part  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  and  voluntarily  to  retire  into  a  con- 
vent **.  This  language  was  any  thing  rather  than 
agreeable  to  either  party;  but  it  answered  the 
end  proposed  by  it,  that  of  gaining  time  until  the 
Pope  could  effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  Emperor.  Henry,  however,  bore  this  pro- 
crastination with  extreme  impatience ;  he  pressed 
the  legates  to  enter  upon  the  formal  adjudication 
of  his  case ;  alleging,  that  he  was  troubled  in  con- 
science respecting  the  lawfulness  of  his  connexion 
with  Catharine ;  whom  he  eulogised  in  warm  and 
affectionate  terms  ^  The  Queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  refused  to  compromise  her  pretensions  in 
any  manner  whatever,  resolutely  maintaining,  that 
if  there  ever  had  existed  any  grounds  of  objection 
to  her  actual  marriage,  these  were  wholly  re- 
moved by  the  Pope's  dispensation. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
effecting  an  accommodation  between  the  royal 
pair,  and  every  subterfuge  being  exhausted,  the 

•  Herbert,  103.  •"  Halle. 
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two  cHir4HwJft  were  at  length  driven  to  the  peow^ 
siity  of  epenii]^  their  court.  *  The  place  a^ro- 
-pmted  to  this  pi«rp«ee  W49  a  l^urge  hall  heloaging 
to  the  Pomi|dca9»  or  EAac^  Friers^  m  London,  and 
eaUed  the  ParliiuaBhevt.  cdiaqiher,  from  its  having 
heen  used  occasionally  by  the  great  council  of 
tt^.  ofltiop.  Thither  the  legates  repaired  in  dne 
^tm  en  the  31st  of  May^  1520,  when  after  trans* 
acting  SQO^  routine  hu8ines9#  they  cited  the  roya> 
f^ies  ip  the  suit  to  appear  before  them  qn  the 
18tb  of  tb$  following  month,  and  then  adjoiiroe^ 
to  thajt  day.  When  it  arfived,the  King  appeared 
hy  his  proqtorsj  the  Queen  in  persoox ;  aiUd  she 
i^tm  pi^^ttosted  against  the  competency  of  the  le- 
gate <^  tpy  the  cau^  as  being  ajiready  evoked  tn 
R^me  Vy  tl*e  Ppge^;  an  o^ect  which,  indeed^ 
^  Emperor  was  strainipg  every  nerve  to  effeet^ 
«^  which  Catharine  asserted  she  eould  pr<we 
fa^d  bee«  already  egeotedj  if  the  indulgence  of  % 
fpw  days  were  aUowed  to  hw.  In  consequence 
9S  h^  r«^eaentatians,  the  eowt  waf9^  84journe4 
iHKlil  the  2l8t  pf  the  month,  when  Ci^harin^  agaw 
made  h^  ftppearwoe,  ag  did  the  liieg  in  person '« 

«  Bumet,  Hist.  Hef.  I.  US. 

^  Pg^dQr9  Vergil  says,  that  1)oth  the  dntinguuhsd  pasties  lo 
the  suit  appeared  ia  court,  ifi^  r^uci^oe;  but  this  00^ 
>v41j  \^  tr^fi.  mk  i>  re^pf^ta  i}^  ^vp^.  I^ord  |Ii^r^t»  not 
§ndinff  any  authentic  account  of  fhe  transactions  on  die  ^Ist  of 
June,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  concludes  that  the  account 
given  by  llie  older  wsitera  of  the  appearance  of  the  King  and 
the  Queen  together,  is  worthy  of  no  reliance.  Bishop  Burnet, 
however,  Im  ppriated  (Records  L  114J  |^  M^  ^V^  ^«  King 
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NMoer  of  the  evoeftftkni  ao  avaaoxniky  expected  hji 
the  Queen,  not  having*  howe v«r>  arriTtd ;  whes 
hat  name  was  called>  she  meiely  stepped  fbrwaard| 
ftraw  herself  at  Henry^  foet^  andmade  a  pathetic 
appeal  %o  his  faonoin!  and  fcefings*.  She  then 
kit  the  court  On  her  departuore,  Henry  pub^ 
licly  bore  testimony  to  her  distinguished  excels 
lencies^  and  declaredj^  that  nothing  but  tibe  unea- 
ainessof  his  own eoBSciencse,  ai^  the  donbts  ad^ 
▼anoed  fay'  fiireigB  powers  as  to  t^  legitimacy  of 
hie  daughter^  would  ever  have  allowed  him  to 
take  9L  step  which  must  wound  the  feelings  of  oaci 
who  had  so  many  claima  upon  his  affectionate 
regard  ^    Woisey  tiien  arose,  and  intrealed  hia 


to  bis  ambassadors  at  Rotue,  dated  June  23d,  1529,  wbicb  ren- 
ders  certain  the  presence  of  botb  hhnsetf  and  Catbarbie  in  eour^ 
on  Ibe  ai  A  of  thai  months 

•  HaU«. 

^  Polydnre  8ays»  that  Henry's  conduct  in  this  affair  4rw 
merely  from  a  desire  to  leave  the  succession  tfi  the  throne  undis- 
puted. **  Rex  qm^omnia  bona  Jlde  agebat,  quo  Veritas  causas  in 
jneempfpferretur,  et  ita  posteritati  regum  legitimae  eonsuleretur.*^ 
(Anglic.  Hist  Basil,  1570.)  Dr.  Jiingard's  account,  boweveti 
is,  that  "  Anne  Boleyn  might  attribute  to  her  charms  the  elevar 
tion  of  her  father  to  the  Viscounty  of  Rochford  ;  that  the  Kin^ 
proposed  to  her  Ko  become  bis  mistress,  when  she  replied,  thalt 
though  she  might  be  happy  to  become  his  wife,  she.  would  never 
pojidescend  to  the  proposed  degradation ;  and  that^  when  Henry 
found  no  way  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends  probable,  except 
by  a  dissolution  of  his  former  marriage,  he  aSected  to  believe 
that  he  was  living  in  incest  with  the  relict  qf  his  brother.*' 
Upon  these  statements  it  is  only  needful  to  Remark,  that  jSiir 
Thomas  Boleyn  was  created  Viscount  Rpcbford  ip  1525,  w|ien 
ihcre  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  bis  daughter  Anne  was  i^ 


t 
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Majesty  to  clear  him  from  the  obloquy  commonly 
attached  to  him  as  the  first  mover  of  these  unpo- 
pular proceedings.  Henry  readily  and  fully  com- 
plied with  his  minister's  request^  asserting,  that 
the  cardinal  had  discountenanced  his  scruples 
when  he  first  proposed  them  for  his  considera- 
tion \ 

On  the  25th  of  the  month,  the  court  sat  again ; 
the  Queen  having  been  previously  served  with  a 
notice  to  appear  on  that  day.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, obey,  but  she  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Pope, 
grounded  on  exceptions  to  the  judges,  to  the 
place  of  their  judicature,  and  even  to  her  own 
counsel  \  This  appeal  being  read,  and  no  appear* 
ance  on  her  part  being  made,  she  was  pronounced 
contumacious  and  the  judicial  process  began. 
The  depositions  of  several  individuals  of  rank 
and  respectability,  established  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which,  indeed,  lay  in  a  very  small  compass, 
knd  were  too  notorious  to  be  contradicted.  They 
consisted  chiefly  in  proofs  of  Catharine's  two  mar- 
riages, and  in  proofs,  which  are  sufficiently  satis- 


France,  and  when  there  was  no  likelihood  whatever  that  Henry 
had  determined  to  marry  her;  that  the  Romish  Princes  of 
France  and  Spain  objected  to  the  Lady  Mary's  birth  as  illegiti- 
mate ;  and  that  the  King  asserted  repeatedly  the  conscientious- 
ness of  his  scruples.  The  authority  cited  for  charging  all  this 
baseness  upon  the  King,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Pole ;  but  he  coidd 
not  have  known  the  true  state  of  the  case  so  accurately  as  Henry 
himself  nor  is  his  veracity  so  little  liable  to  suspicion. 

*  Cavendish,  426. 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  115. 
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fitctory,  that  the  former  marriage  had  been  con* 
summated  ^ 

The  facilities,  however,  for  arriving  at  a  speedy 
decision,  which  the  legates  now  possessed,  had 
evidently  failed  ,of  overcoming  their  spirit  of  pro<- 
crastination,  and  the  King  began  to  lose  all  pa- 
tience. He  appears  to  have  attributed  his  irri- 
tating state  of  suspense  chiefly  to  the  lukewarm- 
ness  or  artifices  of  Wolsey,  who  was,  in  conse- 
quence, rapidly  sinking  in  his  esteetn.  Indeed, 
Henry  had  no  longer  any  great  cause  to  confide  in 
his  former  favourite.  Campeggio  had  brought  to 
England  a  decretal  bull  from  the  Pdpe,  annulling 
the  marriage  with  Catharine,  and  had  shewn  this 
instrument  to  the  King,  but  had  refused  to  let  it 

4 

'  Henricu8  VII.  "  caverat  de  medicorum  consilio,  ut  gravis 
quffidam  matrona,  in  eodem  cum  illis  thalama  sociata«  videret  ne 
carne  conjungerentur,  eo  quod,  Artburus,  decimum  quintum 
SBtatis  annum  vix  dum  attingens,  ex  lento  prseterquam  morbo 
laboraret."  (Sanderus  de  Scbisro.)  This  ridiculous  tale  would 
have  been  rather  improved  if  the  veracious  historian,  whose 
authority  is  now,  by  Romish  writers,  once  more  placed  in  requi- 
sition, had  mentioned  the  name  of  the  late  King's  *'  grave  ma- 
tron." It  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  credit  of  Sanders,  if 
he  had  not  stated  Arthur's  age  as  less  by  more  than  a  year,  than 
it  really  was;  if  he  had  not  informed  the  world  that  Henry,  at 
the  age  which  he  assigns  to  Arthur,  was  the  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn ;  and  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  read,  or  had  possessed 
the  honesty  to  use  the  depositions  given  into  court  before  the 
legates.  These  depositions  would  have  informed  him,  that 
Arthur  w&s  in  his  sixteenth  year,  that  he  appeared  healthy,  and 
that  the  story  of  the  matron  is  undoubtedly  a  fiction.  Extracts ' 
from  these  depositions  may  be  seen  in  Lord  Herbert's  History, 

lis. 
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pMRS  Kmt  of  his  0wn  hands ' ;  aUegisg,  Vfhat  was 
manifestly  true^  that  it  would  be  impropw  im 
nuke  XLwemf  it,  or  even  to  let  its  existence  lie  getie^ 
rally,  loiowsi,  before  the  Qiieed  sboiild  have  had 
•an  opportunity  ^f  publicly  justifying,  to  the  l)eBt 
^  her  power,  the  connexion  that  she  had  nafioay 
-tnnately  formed.  The  sight  of  this  bull  naturally 
-caused  Henry  to  conclude,  that  Clement  was  C3eiv 
taiitly,  and  that  probably  Can^ggio,  was&voup- 
•able  to  his  views.  Hence,  be  laid  the  whole  blame 
lolf  his  extended  dispense  upon  the  bad  faith  off 
Wols^ ;  an  impression  which  gathered  strength 
^{h>m  that  cardinal's  deference  for  lus  coadjutor, 
a  line  of  conduct  so  different  from  his  usual  ar- 
Toganoe,  that  it  naturally  engendered  a  suspicion 
of  insincerity.  Nor,  in  fact,  does  it  admit  of  a 
"doubt,  that  Wolsey  had  long  been  un£EU?ourable 
to  the  gratification  tyf  his  master's  wishes.  Ife 
was  now  fuUy  convinced,  that.  In  case  of  a  divorce 
from  Catharine,  neither  a  French  Princess,  nor 
any  otiierlady  likely  to  augment  his  awn  political 
importance,  w^uld  mount  the  throne.  That  ho- 
nour, he  was' well  aware,  was  reserved  for  Anne 
Bbleyn,  who  viewed  him  with  aversion,  and 
whose  elevation,  he  could  hardly  doubt,  would  be 
the  signal  of  his  own  downfall.  To  descend  from 
^e  pinnacle  of  power  on  wbich  he  had  so  long 
securely  stood,  was,  however,  a  prospect  fluch  as 
the  favourite  could  not  contemplate  without  dis« 
may,  and  hence  he  lent  himself  with  alacrity  to 

•  Herbert^  106. 
9 
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ilie  disihg^imoiis  and  intei^ted  poScy  of  the 
court  of  'Rome. 

At  length,  fuDy  sensible  of  Wobey-s  perfidy  ^ 
tbe  King,  in  ^n  interview  with  him  at  the  palatci^ 
of  BiMeweB,  w^fch  lasted  9&t  more  th«i  an  hour, 
gave  a  firee  Vent  fo  his  anger  and  disa|>pointmeAt. 
It  was  a  Warm  summer's  day  when  the  humiliatei 
cardinal  stepped  into  his  barge  after  this  burst 
Of  r6yal  diiFpIcfasure.  As  he  was  proceeding  up 
the  riter  towards  his  house  at  Westminster,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  met  hite,  and  remarked :  "  It 
is  a  hot  day,  my  Lord."  The  peiisiye  minifirt;eir 
ireplied :  ^'' Yea,  my  Lord,  if  ye  had  been  as  weH 

• 

*  "  Volsceus  occulte  literis  'et  nuntiia  secretioribuB  cum  Cle^ 
mente  pontifice  agebat,  ut  divordi  judicium  extraheretur,  donee 
ipse  confirmaret  Henrici  animum  ad  auam  Toluntatem :  verum 
nihil  '^Uis  machiniB  mdliebatur,  quod  regi  latere  Taler^t,  qoi 
idcirco  homidem  tot  beneficiofum  ihmleiiionnii  ia  ordiiiem  inii- 
nlain  redigere  statuit."  (Polyd*  Verg.)  An  anonymous  MS. 
History  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  British  Museum,  (BtbK 
Harl.)  which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  'and  of  which  the  copy  consulted  is  dedicated  to  James  li., 
contahis  thefc^owing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Henry 
-obtained  proof  4>f  Wokey's  treachery.  <^  His  letters  to  the  P^ 
for  dday  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Franeis  Bryan,  beii^  then 
ambassador  at  Rome,  by  the  help  of  a  concubine  which  one  of 
the  Pope's  secretaries  kept,  and  with  whom  Sir  Trancis  had 
famUiarity  extraordinary,  and  so  far  prevailed  with  her,  that  she 
should,  afler  a  wanton  fashion,  toss  over  the  "Writinga  Of  the 
said  secretary,  and  in  ease  she  should  light  upon  any 'writing 
'with  Wolsey's  name,  or  with  a  hand  or  character  like  to  tte 
letter  which  he  delivei'ed  unto  her,  she  should  steal  it,  and  bring 
it  to  bhn.  She  lights  npon  the  letter,  bikings  it  to  Sir  Francis, 
Srfao,  accordingly,  rewarded  her,  "and  sends  the  tetrer  in  'post' to 
the  King.*' 
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chafed  as  1  have  been  within  this  hour^  ye  would 
say  it  were  very  hot  ^.^  When  he  arrived  at  home, 
he  immediately  retired  to  bed,  in  the  hope  that 
slumber  might  calm  the  agitation  of  his  spirits: 
but  before  he  had  lain  fully  two  hours  upon  his 
couch,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire ""  aroused  him  with 
a  message  from  the  King,  desiring  him,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  in  com7 
pany  with  his  colleague,  and  to  press  upon  her 
the  propriety  of  consenting  to  the  proposed  di- 
vorce. The  Cardinal  immediately  ordered  his 
watermen  to  resume  their  posts,  and  having 
rowed  to  Bath  place,  he  took  Campeggio  on 
board,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Bridewell. 
When  there  arrived,  the  legates  desired  an  inter- 
view with  her  Majesty.  Catharine  at  once  obeyed 
the  summons,  coming  from  amidst  her  ladies, 
with  whom  she  had  been  engaged  in  needle-work, 
with  a  skein  of  white  thread  about  her  neck. 
The  imwelcome  visitors  having  explained  their 
business,  Catharine  flatly  refused  any  compliance 
with  their  exhortations :  then  turning  to  Wolsey, 
she  thus  addressed  him  in  French:  "For  this 
trouble,  I  only  may  thank  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal 
of  York ;  since,  because  I  have  often  wondered 

^  Cavendishyidl. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  Viacoiuit  Rochford,  had  been  so  created 
in  the  current  year,  1529.  (Heylin,  Help  to  Engl.  Hist.  452.) 
If  Dr.  Lingard  had  attribated  this  new  elevation  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Anne  Boleyn,  no  one  would  have  denied  that  the  sur- 
mise  was  probable*  although  her  father  was  far  from  desUtute  of 
personal  claims  to  his  sovereign's  favourable  regards. 
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at  your  high  pride  and  vain  glory,  and  abhor  your 
voluptuous  life  and  abominable  lechery,  and  littld 
regard  your  presumptuous  power  and  tyranny  i 
therefore,  out  of  malice,  you  have  kindled  this 
fire,  and  set  this  matter  on  the  spit ;  especially 
for  the  great  malice  that  you  bear  to  my  nephew, 
the  Emperor,  whom,  I  perfectly  know,  that  you 
hate  worse  than  a  scorpion,  because  he  would  not 
satisfy  your  ambition,  and  make  you  Pope  by 
force  *.'• 

But  although  Wolsey  ruined  himself,  with  all 
parties  at  home,  by  his  conduct  respecting  the 
divorce,  he  effectually  served  the  Pope.  During 
the  pretended  deliberations  of  his  two  legates  in 
England,  Clement  was  enabled  to  adjust  his  afikirs 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  Emperor.  That 
inonarch  agreed,  that  the.  family  of  Medici  should 
be  restored  to  its  former  importance  at  Florence, 
that  a  natural  daughter  of  his  own  should  marry  a 
member  of  that  house,  and  that  certain  acces- 
sions of  territory  should  be  incorporated  with 
the  ecclesiastical  state  *. 

These  boons  placed  the  Pope  entirely  at  Charles's 
devotion,  and  careless,  in  a  great  measure,  of  dis^ 
obliging  a  distant  i^nce,  from  whom  he,  person-* 
aUy^  had  but  little  to  hope  or  fear,  he  allowed  the 
imperial  court  to  dictate  that  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  in  Catharine's  affair,  which  was  most 
in  unison  with  Austrian  feelings  and  policy. 

*  Halle.  •  Rapin,  I.  784. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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As^  however,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the. papal 
partizans  some  colour  for  defending  the  practices 
of  their  pontiff,  the  court  in  Liondon  made  a  shew 
of  continuing  its  business,  even  after  the  arrange- 
ments between  Charles  and  Clement  had  been 
finally  completed  ^  At  length,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  both  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  upon 
the  case  were  concluded,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  decision  of  the  legates  K  In  order  to 
deliberate  upon  this,  Canipeggio  said,,  some  brief 
interval  ought  to  be  allowed  to  his  brother  and 
himself,  and,  accordingly,  he  adjourned  the  court 
imtil  the  following  Friday,  being  the  23d.  On 
that  day,  the  hall  was  crowded,  the  King  repaired 
to  a  room  within  a  short  distance,  and  a  decision 
seemed  inevitable.  Campeggio,  as  usual,  was  the 
spokesman,  and  his  speech  was  to  inform  the 
hearers,  "  that  the  season  was  now  begun  at  Rome 
when  no  business  was  done  in  the  courts  there,  on 
account  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage ;  that  the 
court  in  London  was  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
branch  of  that  in  Rome,  and  must  be  governed 
by  the  same  rules ;  that  he,  therefore,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  adjourn  the  proceedings  until  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  the  usual  time  for  re-com- 
mencing business  at  Rome;  and  that^  then,  he 

'  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Barcelonay  on  the  2dth  of  June.  Ibid. 

'  '*  The  legates  had  been  careful  to  prolong  the  trial  by  re- 
peated adjournments,  till  they  reached  that  time  when  the  sum- 
mer vacation  commenced^  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Rota."    Lingard. 
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doubted  not^  such  a  sentence  would  be  given  fu 
would  be  received  vnth  general  satisfiiction  *'•'* 
The  hearers  of  this  unlooked-for  communication 
were  fust  aroused  from  their  astonishment  by  the 
noise  of  a  violent  blow  which  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk struck  upon  the  table^  and  by  the  following 
words,  which  he  vehemently  uttered :  '^  By  the 
mass,  I  see  that  the  old  saw  is  true ;  never  was 
there  legate  or  cardinal  that  did  any  good  in  En- 
gland '."  Farther  violence  was  repressed  by  Wol- 
sey,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  firmness  and  good 
sense,  expostulated  with  Suffolk,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  himself  ^ 
Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  court,  the  whole 
conduct  of  which  must  have  inflicted  a  serious 


^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  Iftl. 

'  Halle.  The  popular  prejudice  against  Cardinals  is  shewn 
by  the  following  distioh,  cited  by  Dn  Wordsworth  (EccK  Biogr. 
I.'  436,)  from  the  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman* 

"  The  commune  clanuU  qyoiidief  ech  a  man  to  other. 
The  country  is  the  cursseder  that  cardinals  comen  in." 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable  that  this  general  dislike  of  car^ 
dinals  was  of  very  long  standing  in  England.  The  first  men- 
tion of  these  dignitaries  among,  us  appears  to  be  in  the  year  1070, 
when  William  the  Conqueror,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  usurpation,  gladly  allowed  the  Cardinals  Hermenfred  and 
John,  to  hold  a  council  at  Winchester,  in  which  Stigand,  the 
Primate,  was  deprived,  with  many  other  Bishops  and  Abbots* 
solely  because  there  was  reason  to  believe  them  better  affected 
towards  the  religious  and  political  independence  of  their  country, 
than  towards  the  Pope  and  the  Normans*  See  Collieri  I*  240. 
Parker,  164.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  249,  894. 
^  Cavendish,  437. 
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uqury  upon  the  papal  cause  m  the  estimation  6f 
most  discriminatiiig  and  sober-minded  English- 


'   The  King  bore. his  disappointment  witha  great 
apjteaianoe  of  equanimkj^  heiag  skill  inclined  to 
^pe  that  \m  cause  might  be.  brought  to  an  issue 
byjthe  two  legates  in  the  beginning  of  October; 
However,  this  expectation  was  soon  seen  to  be 
fflusory,  for  on  the  4th  of  August,  a  messenger 
atarived  from  Rome,  with  injunctions  from  the 
Pope  io  the  two  Cardinals,  inhibiting  them  frpm 
laking  any  fiirther  cognizance  of  the  questions 
recently  subnutted  to  them,  with  a  notification, 
that  his  holiness  had  evoked  the  cause  to  Rome, 
having  reserved  it  for  his  own  decision;  and 
with  citations  to  the  King  and  Queen,  calling 
upon  them  to  appear  in  Rome,  either  in  person, 
or  by  proxy.  This  insult  eiSectually  roused  Henry's 
spirits    He  refused  to  9II0W  the  citations  to  be 
formally  served,  and  he  declared,  that  he  would 
not  so  tax  compromise  the  rights  of  his  crown, 
and  lower  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  as 
to  obey  an  order  for  his  appearance  out  of  his 
own  dominions  ^    Thus  was  this  prince,  hitherto 
the  devoted  adherent,  and  even  the  advocate  of 
the  papacy,  driven  by  the.  inveterate  selfishness 
^  the  reigning  pontiff,  to  take  an  un&vounble 
view  of  that  power,  and  prepared  for  those  opi- 
nions of  its  real  character,  which  an  individual 
of  eminence  soon  after  infused  into  his  mind^ 


'  Burnet,  Hiit.  Ref.  L  12S. 
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which  directed  the  policy  of  li»  Inter  yetm,  and 
whicfa^  since  his  time,  the  majority  of  £&glishmea 
have  considered  it  principal  bulwafk  and  gkry  of 
their  comitry. 

In  the  hope  that  travdUUng  and  rural  alMdeA 
ments  would  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  divert  hia 
thoughts  from  the  vexations  into  wMch  hd  had 
fidlen,  the  King  determined  to  feave-  London  tot 
a  time,  and  he  removed  to  Grafton  in  Nolthainp^ 
tonshire.  At  that  place;  Camp^gib,  -whci-  was 
anxious  to  return  into  Italy,  wad  intSoarmed  l&at  ha 
ibigfat  be  admitted  to  a  parttag  audienoe/  '  Ad^ 
coidingly,  he  and  Wolsey  tirav«itod>  doiwn'toge^ 
Aier,  ocdairioinng  mady.bets  to  be  laid  bythe  geft- 
llemen  about  the  doiirt,  that^he  £ngliidi  CarAnal 
would  receive  from  tibi^  King  iio  notke  whatever. 
It  was,  indeed,  snif&oiently  evident/  that  the  ftun 
of  thfb  loi^  envied  fiivonrite's  greatness  was  6^ 
ting  fast  When  the  cavateadOr  formed  by  the 
two  cardinals  and  tUeir  attendanis,  reaqhftd  tihe 
royal  gates  at  Grafton,  their  efloinences  were  not 
a  little  nMrtified  in  Observing  that  the'  officers  ^ 
tiie  houselurfd  had  not  arranged  themselves  ia 
ekptictatibn  of  ^  their  approach.  When,  howevef; 
they  alightedy  some!  gentkm^i^  bdaring  tiie  whi<^ 
Maves  of  office,  lo^  Gampeggio,  and  conducted 
him  to  an  apartment  prepar^  for  him ;  but  W^ 
Btj  learnt,  witli  grief  and  vexation,  that  for  fall 
aaoommodation  no'  orders  had  been  given.  In 
has  perplexity,  Norris,  the  gf^om  of  the  stole, 
good-natured  o&red  him  the  use  of  his  own 
chamber,  while  he  changed  his  dress ;  an  ofTer 
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which  the  Cardinal  was  fain  to  accept.  He  was^ 
however^  admitted  together  with  Campeggio  into 
the  royal  prAence^  and  civilly  received.  Still  it 
was  evident,  that  the  King  had  taken  a  violent 
offence  at  something  in  his  conduct,  for  he  was 
observed  to  draw  him  towards  a  window,  and 
pulling  from  his  bosom  a  paper,  to  ask  him: 
^  How  can  that  be ;  is  not  this  your  own  hand  T 
Wobey's  answer  was  not  overheard,  but  Henry 
dismissed  him  with  no  appearance  of  discourtesy, 
and  desired  him  to  go  to  dinner.  He  took  that 
meal  with  some  persons  of  distinction  then  with 
the  court,  whose  observations  to  him  at  table 
were,  however,  something  freer  than  usual ;  and 
at  n^ht-fall,  he  rode  by  torch-light  to  Euston, 
where  his  attendants  had  procured  a  lodging  for 
him.  When  he  was  about  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per, Gardiner,  or  Dr.  Stephens,  as  he  was  called, 
came  in ;  but  being  now  attached  to  the  King,  as 
secretary,  and  being,  most  likely,  sufficiently  well- 
known  to  Wols6y  as  a  man  of  consummate  art, 
the  Cardinal  knew  not  whether  to  consider  him 
as  a  friend  or  a  spy.  However,  he  received  him 
politely,  and  begged  him  to  share  his  repast ;  but 
he  was  careful  to  make  the  whole  conversation  at 
table  turn  upon  travelling,  hunting,  hounds,  and 
other  subjects  equally  unimportant  On  the  next 
morning,  Wolsey  repaired  once  more  to  Grafton, 
and  saw  the  King  as  he  was  preparing  to  mount 
his  horse.  Henry  said  something  to  him  about 
coming  again,  together  with  Campeggio,  but  as 
that  Cardinal  had  already  taken  his  leave,  and  as» 
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probably^  neither  of  their  eminences  discovered 
any  signs  of  being  over-welcome  at  court  at  that 
particular  time^  they  both  determined  upon  jour*- 
neying  homewards  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over. 
They  did,  accordingly,  proceed  as  far  as  St  Al- 
ban's  on  that  afternoon :  at  that  celebrated  abode 
of  monastic  opulence,  they  rested  on  the  following 
day  ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  they  rode  to  the 
Moor.  From  that  seat,  Campeggio  took  his  de- 
parture for  Italy ''.  At  Calais,  his  baggage  was 
subjected,  much  against  his  wiU,  to  a  very  strict 
search  by  the  custom-house  officers,  who  were 
ordered  to  be  thus  particular,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  decretal  bull  annulling  the  King's  mar- 
riage, or  other  papers  of  importance.  But  although 
this  inspection  exposed  the  empurpled  traveller'^ 
poverty  or  meanness,  by  displaying  no  inconsi- 
derable assortment  of  faded  garments  %  it  brought 
to  light  no  document  of  importance.  The  de- 
cretal buU,  indeed,  had  been  burnt  long  before  % 
and  such  other  papers  as  the^  Cardinal  considered 
material,  he  had  previously  despatched  to  Rome 
by  means  of  couriers  ^.  After  the  interview  at 
Grafton,  Wolsey  was  never  again  admitted  into 
the  King's  presence  \ 

Soon  after  the  two  Cardinals  had  departed,  the 
court  left  Northamptonshire,  and  moved  towards 
London.  It  consisted,  as  usual,  of  a  very  large 
assemblage ;  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 

"  Cavendish,  459.  >  Halle.  *  Herbert,  106. 

'  Ibid.  123.  «  HaUe. 
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were  with  the  King,  and  among  his  men  of  busi* 
ness,  Gardiner,  fate  secretary,  and  Fox,  his  almo* 
ner.    To  these  last,  he  complained,  before  he  left 
Grafton,  of  the  vexations  turn  which  his  domestic 
a£birs  had  taken,  and  he  begged  them  on  no  ac- 
count to  intermit  their  attention  to  his  case.  The 
royal  party  travelled  upwards  by  the  way  of  Wal^ 
tham,  at  which  place  Henry  stopped  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  enjoying,  as  it  seems,  the  diversion  of  the 
ehace  in  the  neighbouring  forest.    The  influx 
of  distinguished  visitors  into  the  town  was  sa 
great,  that  its  noble  abbey  was  insuflfioient  for 
their  accommodation,  and  some  of  the  King^s 
suite  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
the  houses  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.    Fox 
and  Gardiner  were  entertained  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Waltham,  named  Cressy,  and  they  met  unex^ 
pectedly  at  his  table,  an  individual  whom  they 
had  known  at  Cambridge,  and  whose  counsels 
not  only  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  King's  matrimo^ 
Oial  causey  but  also  a  new  and  permanent  direct 
tion  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ^    Any  cir^ 
cmnstances  tending  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
services  of  that  distinguished  person,  it  is  unjust 
and  impolitic  ina  Protestant  to  withhold  from  view. 
For,  the  enemies  of  his  principles  were  so  perse* 
vering  in  their  hatred  to  him  while  aUve,  and  have 
laboured  so  unceasingly  ever  since  to  heap  ob*> 
loquy  upon  his  memory,  that  few  men's  preteut 
^ions  to  posthumous  respect  have  been  more 

r  Parker,  481. 
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fierody  contested  by  one  party,  mr  1ms  warmly 
advocated  by  the  pther.  To  expose  the.  mass  of 
niisrepresentatipn,  and  to.  correct,  the  xoltconc^-t 
tftpu  whidL  are  associated  with  his.naiM^  it  in 
necessary  to  trace  him  through  the.  whole  conrM 
of  his  eventful  life.  Nor  will  those  w;ho  valUQ 
dither  the  Protestant  religion,  or  historic  truths 
find  any  reason  to  regret  the  time  conaumed  in 
fiirming  ah  accurate  opinion  of  him,  to  whose  adn 
vice  and  labours  Englishmen  owe  the  Refonnati<m 
of  dieir  national  Church. 

In  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  that  town  on  the  eastward  «idQ» 
Ues  Aalacton*,  a  hamlet  in  which  was  aeatod.9 
gentleman's  faopdPLy.  deriving  its  name  taom  the 
place,  so.  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  JX.  Th0 
kat  male,  descendant  of  this  anci^it  house  mar* 
ried  Isabel,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  to  Ednuiad 
Granmer,  .sprung  from  c^e  of.  the  Conquerox^a 
fieDow-ady^iturers,  and  member  of  a  ftmily  long 
seated  at  Cranmer  Hall^  in  Lincdlnshure.  The 
new.  possessor  of  Aslacton  took  up.  his  abode  in 
the  mansion  of  his  wife's  forefatheia;.  md  his 
grandson,  Thomas,  was  living  there,  in  the  latter 
part  o£  tibe  fifteei^th  century.  This  gentiieman 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield*  of 

'  C<^Dected  ptrpehiaUy  ^it^  Whatton.  The  )otdahip  of  At^ 
(acton  contaiiis  nhout  12Q0  acres,  and  fonnerly  possessed  a  cha^ 
pel  of  its  own.  llie  residence  of  the  Aslactons  and  Cranmerf 
has  loil^  been  demolished,  but  its  site  may  be  traced  by  means 
of  numerous  eardi-worksi  which  mark  the  place  where  it  once 
sU>od.    Hist,  of  Nottioghamshirei  by  Thorotpn  and  Throiby* 
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Willoaghby,  in  his  own  county.  The  issue  of 
tins  marriage  were  three  sons^  and  four  daugh- 
tei;s\  Thomas,  the  second  son,  was  bom  at 
AslactoD,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1489  "•  His  education  was  begun  under  the  care 
of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  a  man  of  slender 
attainments,  but  of  inflexible  severity,  who  left  a 
yery  un&vourable  impression  upon  his  pupil's 
mind.  The  relaxations  of  the  youthful  scholar, 
consisted  in  such  exercises  and  sports  as  engaged 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  in  that  age.  He  was 
admitted  to  join  parties,  which  scoured  the  fields 
with  hawk  and  hound.  Of  these  early  habits  the 
effects  were  never  wholly  lost.  He  rode  with 
ease  and  confidence  through  life.  Nor  did  he 
heaitate,  even  after  he  had  attained  the  summit 
of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  to  unbend  his  mmd  occa- 
sionally by  reverting  to  the  healthy  sports,  which 
once  invigorated  his  youthful  frame.  A  few 
hours ,  employed  at  intervals  in  falconry  and  the 
chace  within  his  own  domains,  relieved  him  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  that  studious  toil,  to  which 
his  life  was  given  up ;  and  sometimes,  when  it 
was  required  that  deer  should  be  shot  in  his  park, 
in  spite  of  his  defective  vision,  he  himself  handled 
the  bow  *. 

When  in  his  twelfth  year,  it  was  Cranmer*s  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father ;  and  the  future  care  of 
his  education  devolved  upon  his  surviving  pa- 

^  Strype,  Memoriab  of  Archbiahop  Craomer,  Oxf.  161X.  601. 
"  Ibid.  1.  '  Ibid.  2.      . 
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rent  By  her  it  was  determined  to  foQow  the 
usage  of  the  times  in  sending  her  son  early  to  the 
University.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1603,  when 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to 
reside  at  Cambridge,  as  a  member  of  Jesus  Col* 
lege.  There  he  applied  himself  with  diligence  to 
the  course  of  study  then  in  vogue.  From  this, 
however,  subtlety  in  disputation  was  to  be  ac« 
quired,  rather  than  any  information  truly  valua- 
ble. The  dark  riddles  of  the  schoolmen  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  students,  without  informing  their 
judgment ;  and  hence  they  acquired  habits  better 
adapted  to  perplex  than  to  illustrate  a  question 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  Nevertheless, 
the  Reformers  had  little  reason  to  regret,  in  the 
subsequent  periods  of  their  lives,  that  so  much  of 
their  youlh  had  been  spent  amidst  the  sophists  of 
the  schools.  Many  of  them  were  challenged  to 
defend  their  opinions  publicly  against  disputants 
of  established  character;  and  thepartizans  of  the 
Roman  Church  would  not  have  failed  to  repre- 
sent their  opponents  as  mere  ignorant  driveDers, 
if  these  latter  had  been  unable  to  support  their 
positions  according  to  the  approved  forms  of  dia- 
lectics. Cranm^r,  eventually,  found  himself  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  contending  with  such 
weapons,  in  maintenance  of  those  truths  which 
he  had  drawn  from  the  sacred  record  of  God's 
wilL  Although,  therefore,  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  his  studies  had  le4  to 
little  other  result  than  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge now  thought  unworthy  of  attention,  he  hadj 
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marriage,  his  wife  died  io  diild-birth;  nor  did  the 
infimt  survive.  He  was  then  re-elected  fellow  of 
his  former  college ;  no  doubtful  testimony  to  his 
merit  from  those  who  had  possessed  sufficient 
means  of  estimating  it  correctly. 

While  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies,  Luther  and  Zuingle  arrested 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  men  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Having  learnt  of  Erasmus  and  Faber  to 
cast  off  a  slavish  deference  to  mere  prescription, 
Cranmer  looked  with  intense  interest  upon  the 
controversies  which  raged  in  Saxony  and  Switzer- 
land. But  he  soon  became  sensible,  that  he  was 
not  qualified,  from  his  ignorance  of  Scripture,  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  questions  then  so 
keenly  debated.  This  defect  was  no  sooner  felt, 
than,  with  his  characteristic  industry,  he  laboured 
to  remove  it.  During  three  successive  years,  the 
Bible,  with  its  best  commentators,  occupied  his 
time"";  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  volume,  he  studied  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  \  Indeed  few  students  have 
pursued  their  particular  objects  in  a  more  effec- 
tive manner  than  Cranmer.  He  thoroughly  exa- 
mined every  branch  of  learning  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed;  and  as  he  never  was  a 
hasty,  desultory  reader,  having  made  any  acqui- 
sition likely  to  be  useful,  he  took  care  not  to  lose 
it  again.  In  order  to  secure  himself  against  the 
possibility  of  thus  wasting  his  inteUectual  stores, 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  3.  *  Parker,  495* 
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he  seldoiH  sat  down  to  the  pelnisial  of  an'  alithor 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  his  pen  in  hand ; 
and  he  never  failed  either  to  extract  passages, 
which  struck  him  as  worthy  of  notice,  or  to  mark 
the  place  in  which  they  could  be  found*. 

When  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  His 
reputation  then  stood  so  high  at  Cambridge,  that 
he  was  invited  to  accept  an  appointment  in  W6l*. 
sey^s  new  college  at  Oxford  ^  The  offer  was  sttch 
as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  decline ;  and  he 
even  began  his  journey  towards  the  sister  univer- 
sity. On  the  road,  however,  he  was  admonished 
by  a  friend,  that,  as  a  conscientious  divine,  he  was 
bound  to  cultivate  humility,  rather  than  to  receive 
the  suggestions  of  ambition  K  The  hint  was  suf- 
ficient to  change  his  purpose,  and  he  contentedly 
returned  to  Cambridge.  There  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  unabated  vigour.  He  read  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers>  examined  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, and,  in  fine,  explored  eVery  branch  of  theo- 
logy. The  members  of  his  own  college  gladly 
appointed  a  scholar  of  such  extensive  attainments 
to  read  their  lecture  in  divinity ;  and  he  was  alstf 
entrusted  by  the  University  with  the  charge  df 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  S. 

'  Strype  (ibid.)  mentions  eleven  other  scholars  of  eminence, 
who  were  appointed  to  situations  in  the  new  college ;  and  adds, 
that  they  were  all  subsequently  brought  into  trouble  upon  charges 
of  heresy :  a  remarkable  proof,  that  the  ablest  men  of  the  time 
were  generally  disposed  towards  the  Reformation. 

»  Parker,  495. 
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dxamiaing  candidates  for  degrees  in  that  ftculty. 
In  this  capacity  he  acted  upon  a  principle  till  then 
unknown  in  Cambridge.  He  examined  all  candi- 
dates  who  came  to  him  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
Scripture^  and  if  he  found  them  grossly  deficient 
in  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume,  he  re- 
fused to  recoinmend  them  as  fit  for  the  degree  to 
which  they  aspired.  This  innovation,  like  all 
others,  met  with  some  resistance.  The  monks 
and  Mars  especially  complained  of  the  oontempt 
with  which  the  new  examiner  treated  scholastic 
theology.  But'Cranmer  was  proof  against  their 
clamours,  and  never  failed  to  admonish  candidates 
who  had  studied  schoolmen  only,  that  they  ought 
to  spend  two  or  three  yeiars  updn  a  diligent  con* 
sideration  of  God's  recorded  word,  before  they 
could  reasonably  ask  of  the  Unirersity  to  recom* 
mend  them  to  the  world  as  versed  in  sacred  learn- 
ing. Some  of  the  individuals,  greeted  by  this 
mortifying,  but  salutary  admonition,  afterwards 
thankfuUy  acknowledged  its  justice,  and  admitted, 
tiiat,  in  consequence  of  it,  they  had  acquired  in« 
formation,  which,  though  of  the  most  valuable 
kind,  the  prevalence  of  evil  habits  had  caused 
tiiem  wholly  to  overlook  ^  Indeed  a  man  of 
sense  and  integrity  was  very  little  likely  to  feel 
off*ended  by  any  recommendation  that  came  from 
Cranmer.  Not  only  did  the  fame  of  his  scholar- 
ship entitle  his  opinions  to  an  attentive  considera- 
tiouj  but  also  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  so 

^  Strype,  Mem.  CraniiK  4« 
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tkorottgUy  blamele8s>  that  he  was  above  the  stt6<« 
picion  of  being  actuated  by  any  unworthy  motive. 
Just^  temperate,  mild,  regular,  and  placable,  a 
stranger  to  mdice  and  revenge,  he  discharged  tlte 
duties  entrusted  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  universal  respect  \ 

Among  Cranmer's  pupils  at  Cambridge,  were 
two  lads  named  Cressy,  sons  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  married  a  relation  of  his.  •  These  youths  wette 
driven  from  the  University  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plague  in  the  town ;  and  they  retired>  toge- 
ther with  their  tutor,  to  their  father's  house  at 
Walthwti  Abbey,  in  Essex  ^  The  three  were  Mill 
there,  when  the  King  arrived  in  the  place ;  and 
Mr.  Cressy  found  himself  calledupon  to  entertain 
Fox  and  Gardiner.  When  these  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  supper,  they  were  much  gratified  on  see* 
ing  at  table  Dr.  Cranmer,  with  whom  they  had 
been  acquainted  at  Cambridge,  and  whose  high 
reputaticm  there,  was  of  course  well  known  to 
them.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  they  desired 
his  opinion  as  to  the  King's  matrimonial  case. 
He  repUed,  '^  I  have  not  reflected  upon  this  ques- 
ticm  in  all  its  bearings,  as  you  gentlemen  have; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing  connected  with 
it  needs  to  be  considered,  except  merely  whether 
fais  hqphnesa  has  contracted  suoh  a  marriage  as  the 
recorded  word  of  God  allows.  Of  this  matter 
learned  divines  are  the  only  competent  judges; 
and  by  the  collective  opinicn  of  such  pernpna  upon 

'  Parker,  496.  !"  Foxe,  16SS. 
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tkeeave^  J  must  oottfeaei  tiiat  it  »ppeva  to  me  wmut 
areaeonable  to  ubicle.  This  opinion  might  be  ob- 
tamed  without  any  very  considerable  degree  eitber 
af  trouble  or  expenee ;  and  after  it  wad  onee  fiurLy 
>  before  the  King*^  grace^  he  mighty  according  to 
it^  either  determine  upon  repudiating  his  wife,  w 
h^  might  life  with  her,  with  a  safe  conscience  L"" 
TMs. suggestion,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
cide the  question  without  any  reference  to  popes 
and  their  dispensations,  at  once  struck  the  hearess 
as  adapted  to  cut  the  knot,  which  no  man  hitheito 
^had  succeeded  in  discoitangling. 

On  the  following  day  the  King  r^odoved  to 
Greenwich.  There,  in  an  audience  which  he  game 
to  Fox  and  Gardiner,  he  thus  expressed  himsdf : 
''  What  now,  my  masteiB,  shi^l  we  do  in  this  end- 
less cause  of  mine  ?  I  have  a  notion,  thqt  there 
most  be  a  new  commission  procured  from  Rome; 
fmd  when  we  shall  find  a  close,  God  only  knosi- 
i9th,  and  not  I."  To  this,  the  almoner  repHed : 
^'  We  trust.  Sir,  that  there  shall  be  better  ways 
devised,  than  to  travel  any  move  so  fiu:  as  Rome 
fer  the  despatching  of  your  highnesses  cause.  A 
:0an  to  render  this  needless,  was  put  into  mr 
•heads  hyit  nig^t  at  Waltham."  The  King  eann 
iudlj  rsjoined:  ''  Indeed ;  who  kcth  taken  in. hand 
4o  instnuat  you  by  any  better  or  shorter  way  to 
IMOceed  in  our  said  cause  Y'  ^*  It  chanced  ua  but 
mgiit.  Sir/*  resumed  Fox,  ^^  to  be  lodged  at  Wnl- 
ib^m^  fnAk  one  Mr.  Cresay.    At  hw  table  we 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cnuiiii4'5. 


with  »9  old  «cqMaintwc«  of  ounij  Dr.  Cnomet 
by  name;  with  whom*  haviiig  conference  con^ 
ceming  your  highness- s  cau3e,  he  ^aid,  thati  in  ^)fr 
opinion^  the  best  md  shortest  way  to  initruct  mi 
quiet  your  royal  conscienoe^  would  be  to  try  the 
question  9t  insue  solely  by  God's  written  word  i 
a|id  according  to  the  sense  which  i^ball  b?  ds^ 
duced  thpr^om  by  competent  judges  of  thf^ 
wm,  to  proceed  tp  a  final  sentence^*'  H^vry 
listened  with  eager  attention  to  these  words ;  iin4 
appearing  evidently  piuch  pleased  with  the  prok 
posed  plan«  Gardiner  stepped  forward^  ftnd  insjh 
nuated,  that  the  first  hint  of  th^  scheme  ha^  mr 
deed  been  thrown  out  by  hiwse^f  "•  "^^  display 
of  courtly  dexterity,  the  King,  however,  neeipq^ 
not  to  regard.  He  merely  salked, "  Where  is  ^his 
Dr.  Craomer?  Is  he  still  at  WalthamT  Up 
was  answ^ed^  ''  We  left  him  ^le  la^t  nightr'* 
•*  IVf arry>  then/'  rejpii^ed  the  ICing,  "  I  will  fiurely 
sjjftnifi  to  him.  f^et  him  be  sent  for,  Q(it  of  hmd^ 
I  pe)K:eiye  th^t  tlqs  m»n  h^th  the  S9w  by  th^  righ,t 
f^.  If  I  Jw4  hut  known  this  device  >vo  yew 
^gQ^  ft  M  hew  in  my  w^y  »  grpat  piepe  of 
^mooey,  wd  hfA  ialffp  fid  jx^  pf  n»uch  dijjfquif^tr 
nptts^**  A  messengeir  wa«  pow  inuuf^tiely  se^t 
to  Waltham,  to  depire  Cranmer  to  wait  iipon  tb)P 
fUsifi  ^t  Greenwich.  The  dpetor^  how|^yfir|  1m4 
teft  ^.  Crpssy's  pfiiffi^  fpr  C^rt^inidgf,  t^p^b 

^  ?0rkpr,  ^«.    ^  The  mneitxgr  im  ntt  BMHtni  vi^  thb 

almotiner,  for  Uiat  he  did  not  niter  this  derite  m  of  their  own 
invention/'    Foxe,  16S9. 
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which  town  he  meant  to  pass  in  his  way  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  relations  in  Nottinghamshire.  His 
anticipations  of  an  agreeable  meeting  with  thesb 
friends  of  his  infancy  and  youth,  were  interrupted 
alike  unexpectedly  and  disagreeably,  by  the  royal 
messenjger's  arrival;  with  whom  he  reluctantly 
shaped  his  course  towards  London.  When  he 
reached  the  metropolis,  he  blamed  Fox  and  Gar- 
diner for  having  mentioned  his  name  to  the  King, 
telling  them,  that  he«had  not  given  to  the  matter 
in  debate  that  degree  of  attention,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgmeirt 
of  it ;  and  he  therefore  begged  them  to  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  get  him  excused  from  waiting 
upon  his  Majesty  \ 

With  this  request  they  promised  to  comply; 
but  aH  the  excuses  that  they  could  bfier  to  the 
King  were  of  no  avail.'  He  was  angry  because 
Cranmer  was  not  introduced  into  his  presence  at 
once,  and  desired  to  see  him  without  farther  delay. 
Accordingly,  the  modest  scholar  found  himself 
obliged  to  make  his  appearance  before  his  sove- 
reigii.  Henry  received  him  with  great  kindness ; 
and,  leading  the  conversation  to  what  passed  at 
Waltham,  he  asked,  whether  the  report  of  Foi 
and  Gatdinei-  was  correct.  Cranmer  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  "  Well/'  rejoined  the  King,  "  I 
perceive  that  ]rou  have  the  right  scope  of  this 
matter.  You  must  understand,  that  I  have  been 
^ng  troubled  in  conscience;  and  now  I  see,  that 

■  Foxe^  1669. 
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by  thy  means^  I  might  have  been' long  ^fon^ 
lieved  one  way  or  other  from  the  same,  if  we  had 
this  way  proceeded.  And  therefore;,  ma9ter  doo- 
•tor>  I  pray 'you,  and  nevertibieLess,  becaose  you  are 
a  subject,  I  charge  and  ccHnmand  you,  all  your 
other  business  and  affairs  set  apart,  to  take  some 
-pains. to  see  this  my. cause  ftulliered  according  tb 
your  device,  as  knuch  as  it  may  lie  in  you;  so  .that 
I  .may  shortly  understand  Wherettnto  I  may  trusts 
^For  this  I  protest  before  God  and  the  world,  that 
I  seek  not  to  be  divorced  from  the  Queen;  if  by 
any  means  I  might  justly  be  persuaded  that  this 
our  matrimony  were  inviolable,  and  not  agauist 
the  laws  oi  God ;  for  otherwise;  there  never  was 
cause  to  move  me  to  seek  any  such  extremity  % 
J^feither  was  there  eyer  prince  that  had  a  more 
gentle,  a  more  obedient  and  loving  companion 
and  wife  than  the  Queen  is ;  nor  I  never  fancied 
fWoman  in  all  respects  better,  if  this  douM;  had  not 
arisen :  assuring  you,  that  for  the  singular  virtues 
with  which  she  is  endued,  besides  the  considerar 
tion  of  her  noble  stock,  I  could  be  rigjit  well  con^ 
tented  still  to  remain  with  her,  if  so  it  would 


*  Thit  solemn  aneveratioDy  and  it  was  not  the  only  one  made 
by  the  King,  must  convince  every  candid  mind,  that  his  scruplea. 
were  not  merely  the  hollow  pretence  of  unprincipled  sensuality, 
as  certain  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  assert.  ,  Respect- 
ing the  main  authority  with  these  authors,  Cardinal  Pole,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  some  readers  to  transcribe  the  words  of 
Lord  Heiben:  "  Neither  will  it  satisfy  all  men,  that  he  (Pole) 
pretends  in  more  places  than  one,  to  have  known  even  so-muolk 
as  the  Kii^s  thoughts  by  rev^ation."    Ift9^ 
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ftand  with  the  tril  sad  plcwiir^  of  Abni^htt 
Ood  I  th^refoM  pmy  you^  with  an  ittdifcrent 
€f^,  iAd  wi(^  as  tnueh  dexterity  as  lietfa  in  you, 
that  you,  for  ybut  part^  do  handle  the  matter  tta 
the  discharging  of  both  oilr  cotiscietioeB  ^  En^ 
tontagidl;  M  was  this  signal  mark  of  royal  eonfl^ 
deiice>  the  modesty  of  Cranmer  was  saoh,  that  hf 
Would  gla^y  have  been  esccused  from  the  task 
imposed  upon  him.  He,  therefore,  ventured  te 
t^ommend,  that  some  of  the  ablest  dirhieB  in  the 
two  Univemided  should  be  required  to  examine 
whether  duch  a  maAiage  ae  hk  Majesty^  weM 

agreeable  to  God*s  recorded  Word*  '*  You  say 
well/'  rejoined  the  Riugi  "^  and  I  am  content  ther^ 
With  t  yet,  nevertheless,  I  win  have  you  specially 
to  write  your  mind  thereifi/'  In  order  that  Cran* 
Bser  might  uot  find  any  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the 
voyal  commands  at  a  distance  from  his  home  and 
bis  booka,  Henry  called  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and 
Miid  to  him^  ''  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  let  Dr.  Cran^ 
nm  have  entertainment  at  your  house  at  Durham 
Fhtee,  for  a  time,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  be 
Ihere  quiet  to  accomplish  my  request,  and  let  him 
lack  neither  books,  nor  any  thing  requisite  for  his 
studies  V 

«  Bodi  ArehMflitop  Ptarker  (48t>,  femd  fokt  (IS69)»  ftMett^ 
Ihfet  Crattmer  WM  btr6«}aeed  td  tht  Bdleym  by  the  Khg, 
ThM6  who  reftd  okily  the  Botttifth  writer  etndd  hid^y  fidi  ef 
(Miev^flg,  thiit  the  reter«e  ef  Mm  was  the  fkct  Bander  tttftt 
fiua  wheH  ^fte  lee  m  Caaieiuuiy  became  vscanty  Hetiry  dfiefsd 
U  toPok,  oncQiiditnathathedMMdddiVdircehimjItou^ 


VNABR  KING  ttfiNfty  VUL  SU: 

By  tii0  Bolejns  tbcir  new'  Iniuate  W«»  MOh  ct^ 
gwded  with  the  nest  frieadly  sentimeote;  aad: 
funushed,  aa  he  was^  by  JLoH  Witt$hi9^  w^lh 
whatever  be  deairecU  he  wee  bot  long  in  emir 
pAeting  the  task  aBfidgned  te  h&»  by  th^  Kiig^ 
He  prored^  by  citaAions  from  Skaripti»re>  by  the 
decrees  of  general  eouneils^  and  by  passages  se^ 
leeted  from  authors  of  eminence,  both  abeient 
and  modern^  that  ihePope  poflsesses  no  pQW&  to 
dispense  with  any  thing  eontaaied  in  GodSa  xe^ 
corded  Word.  This. mass  of  anthenties  being 
properly  arranged^  and  iHnatiated  by  ofaservaticMis 
of  his  otm«  he  formed  iiito  the  gromd-worit  eif  a: 
treatise  upon  the  qaesltimk  at  issue ;  which^  when 
ftnahead^  was  presented  to  the  King*  Henry  read 
it  with  gnat  satisfiiction ;  and  when  the  author 
next  iq>peared  in  the  royal  presence,  he  adsed 
him,  *^  Will  you,  master  daetar^  abide  by  what 
you  have  wtittenf  "  That  I  will,  by  God's 
grwee,"  answa^  Cranmer,  ''  eren  bctfbn  tiia 
Pope  faonself,  if  your  highness  shall  so  assign  iL" 

1110;  aiicL  Pole  haring  vefiited  it:  iifpoii  tlittiie  terras  Lord  Wik« 
Am  told  H«iury»  that  h«Jiad  «  chsj^aixi,  namelyi  Cxaumor,  ^a 
would  answer  his  purpose.  Dodd,  although  he  mentions  the 
meeting  at  Waltham  of  Fox  and  Gardiner  with  Cranmer,  follows 
Sanders  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  ardlbisfaopric*  B^.  Livgird  is 
mcva  euwM  cf  commicisog  bamsoU;  «•  ibr  «s  to  ratal!  itese  ic- 
ifons  of  Smderi.  His  first  mentioii  af  Crwuner,  however*  im 
amde  wliMa  lie  spaalDi  of  tbe  ■mbasaadors  wmM  to  th«  Bope  at: 
Bakgaa;  ^  Theae,"  beaiqpsi  *' w«n aMDrnpaaiad bjr a aaiwoiL 
of  diviMa»  aaioBg  whom  waa  Thomas  CcattMV,  a  skiiinAaB. 
attaahad  i»  the  Belojsi  fani^  ttid  efUnmda  AnhhUmp  tfi 
Canlerbiiiy,'* 
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The  King  added :  ^'  Marry,  then,  to  the  Pope  you 
shall  go.**  As,  however,  the  projected  journey 
into  Italy  did  not  take  place  until  a  considerable 
interval  after  the  date  of  this  conversation,  Crari* 
mer  remained  with  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and 
became  completely  domesticated  in  his  family. 
By  this  means  his  qualities  were  thoroughly  known 
to  the  King;  for  Henry  now  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  AnneBole3m,  and  he  contracted 
a 'partiality  for  the  society  of  Cranmer,  who  ww 
oiten  required  to  attend  him  K 

Soon  after  the  commencemeiit  of  Cranmer^s 
acquaintance  with  the  Boleyns,  the  first  blow  was 
given  to  the  Popish  Church  in  England,  by  the 
disgrace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Of  all  the  persons 
raised  by  the  eighth  Henry  from  obscmity  to 
splendour,  this  extraordinary  man  reached  the 
highest  elevation,  and  maintained  it  with  the  least, 
interruption.  Indeed  history  records  few  exam- 
ples of  an  advanceinent  more  sudden  and  conspi- 
cuous than  that  of  Thomas  Wolsey.  Such  waa 
the  humbleness  of  his  origin,  that  even  his  con- 
t^poraries  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  ascer*^ 
tain  it  exactly  ^    It  is  known  that  he  was  borp  at 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  8. 

■  ''  Truth  it  iit  that  this  Cardinid  Wolsey  was  an  hoaest  poor 
maa's  son."  (Cavendish,  St5.)  Archbishop  Parker  says  of 
him,  (463.)  ^'Himiili  loco  ac  obsctiris  ortns  parenitibiis,  ^rat 
enim  lamii  "Glius,  ut  quidam  puiant"  Sanders,  who  sets  no  bounda 
to  his  abuse  6f  Wolsey,  because  he  considered  him  the  first  mover 
of  the  divoree,  says  of  him,  **  Non  huraiili  fcaiitam  loeo,^  sed  et 
vili  natus." 
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Ipswich/ in  the  year.  1471^;  and  the  prevailing 
report  has  ever  been,  that  his  fsither  was  a  butchCT 
in  that  town.     In  early  boyhood  the  future  minis- 
ter discovered  indications  of  no  conunon  talent ; 
and  being  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford^  his 
proficiency  attracted  considerable  attention,,  and 
procured  for  him  a  fellowship  of  his  house.    He 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  mastership  of 
Magdalen  school ;  where,  among  his  pupils,  were 
three  sons  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  a  nobleman 
who  so  highly  valued  his  services,  that  he  pre-, 
seated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  So-* 
mersetshire  \    When  he  went  down  to.  take  poft^ 
session  of  his  benefice,  his  proneness  to  levity  and 
vicious  indulgence  appears  to  have  betrayed  him 
into  some  signal  indiscretion ;   and   Sir  Amiaa 
Paulet,  one  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  placed 
him  in  the  stocks ;  an  indignity  which  rankled  iu 
his  breast,  even  amidst  the  magnificence  and  gaiety 
by  which  he  was  subsequently  surrounded  \    Af- 
ter his  generous  patron's  death,  Wolsey  undertook 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  an  aged  knight,  who  waa 
treasurer  of  Calais,  and  who,  on  his  return  home 

\  Fiddes :  cited  by  Dr.  Wordsworth*     Ecd.  Biogr.  I.  S25. 

*  To  which  he  was  instituted  October  10,  ,1^00.     Ibid. 

'*  "  For  when  the  school  master  mounted  the  dignity  to  be 
ohancelloT  of  England,  he  was  not  oblivious  of  his  old  displea- 
sure cruelly  ministered  upon  him  by  Mr.  Paulet,  but  sent  for 
him,  and  after  many  sharp  and  heinous  words,  enjoined  him  to 
attend  until  he  were  dismissed,  and  not  to  depart  out  of  London 
without  licence  obtained:  so  he  contiaued  there,  within  the 
Middle  TempWi  the  space  of  five  or  aix  years."  Cavcndiab> 
3«6. 
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fiNMil  tkat  pbi^^  obtain^  fbr  kmi  a  chaylasDcy  in 
tiie  bottsehold  of  Henry  VIL  In  this  dlwitaim 
lie  uuiniiated  Idmself  into  the  good  graces  of 
Biefalrd  Foz^  Bishop  of  Windiester ;  and  by  this 
prdaite'H  reconunendation^  he  was  commissioiied 
tt>  madiLe^sottie  diplomatic  arrangements  with  the 
EmpenHT  Maximilian^  then  in  Flanders.  This  &8t 
public  employment  Wobey  discharged  with  snck 
ttacmninoa  despatch  and  dexterity,  that  the  old 
Kiag  rewarded  him  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln^; 
a  prefiurment^  together  with  that  of  royal  abnoneri 
which  be  held  on  the  acocsaion  of  Henry  VliL  to^ 
the  throneu 

With  the  yotmg  monarchy  the  ahnoner  seoa 
heoime  a  distingaished  £sTonrite  \  His  ten^r 
and  habits  were  joyous  and  eonvivial ;  qnalities 
which  conld  scarcely  £ul  of  gaining  upon  the 
iifections  of  a  prince  in  the  jninie  of  youth*  Hd 
possessed  that  taste  for  magnificence^  and  that 
graceful  courtesy  of  manner^  which^  being  usual 
among  persons  of  elevated  rankj  they  look  for  in 
those  itdmitted  to  their  society.  He  advised  his 
yonthfUl  sovereign  to  indulge  freely  in  thos^ 
pleasures^  which  the  princely  station^  and  the 
hoards  of  a  parsimonious  father^  placed  so  tempt- 
ingly within  his  reach.  To  these  recommenda- 
tions^ Wolsey  added  more  solid  qualities.    He 


'  Td^%rlMi  ke  MB  ooiiatoi  PtfbnuHry  £»  IMS.    Lt  Ntfek 

«  »  For  thftt  k^  wia  moA  eamett  asA  veedmt  iaali  tbs  oovi» 
«l  10  advsnce  te  King's  onl^  wiD  aid  fleaattrCf  bsfisgao  is* 
ipect  to  Ihe  cauie."    CaTenditbi  S84. 
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WB8  II  man  of  great  oMrdsi^  md  ^ppUeatio*  !• 
btninen ;  so  tint  Henry  found  little  oocasion  Son 
iitennittiiig  lais  pitrratt  of  emttsement  aftet  h& 
kui  once  thoroughly  estahlished  the  almoner  iif 
hie  confidence*  That  rising  churchman  also  jloa* 
iessed  a  tolerable  share  of  professional  know* 
kdge  i  and  Aquinas^  the  King's  &veurite  ichtok 
mam^  was  the  author  whose  opinions  he  had 
espoused  \  It  was  to  he  expected  that  Henry 
should  become  attached  to  such  a  man*  But  h^ 
ikiendshtp  for  him  oYerstepped  aD  reasonahU 
bounds*  Wolsey  was  first  raised  to  the  bishoprie 
of  Lino^^  a  see  which^  on  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Bainbridge,  he  exchanged  for  <3iat  of  York^  With 
this. archbishopric  he  held  in  succession  the  sees 
of  Bath  and  Wells^  Durhamn  and  Winchester  \ 
together  with  the  rich  abbacy  of  St  Alban's  \ 
He  received  also  a  large  pension  both  fhxn  the 
King  of  France^  and  from  the  Emperor  ^ ;  and  he 
filled  the  oiffice  of  Lord  Chancellor  %  His  opu- 
lence thus  became  immense ' ;  nor,  as  he  was  cie- 

^  ifefheit,  14.  SS* 

^  H6wweoii8MS«ldltoiii#se6ofUnoakimFtlirnsry»1514| 
tnuislatod  to  York  Mbvt  the  end  of  tint  yetr^  ptdbcred  to  Bath 
and  Wdk  in  emmundam  ia  ISIS ;  this  biihoprio  be  txdiaeged 
Jbr  Dvrfam  in  IStS,  and  that  agau  finr  Wiaehcater  in  15eS» 

tm  N#Tit|  4ie« 

^  Conftntd  npoa  him  ta  r%iiiiifaiiiBii|  im  ISSL    EbA»t,SS» 

*  RobertioD,  Charles  V.  IL  7S. 

•  He  iraoaived  iha  giaat  seal  on  Om  liCh  of  Dtaambst,  ISIS. 
Note  «oQftdwiA»  Da  PnaMl.  701, 

'  BaaMsa  the  souroei  of  fSfiaw  lUDtionai  in  Iha  tat^fei 
laiMdi  M  diibWt  ItSMIi^  te  MriMjprioi  of  ^ 
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ated  a  cardinal  S  and  legate  a  latere  ^  was 
scarcely  any  thing  of  professional  rank;  or 
tical  power^  short  of  the  Papacy^  which  was  left 
him  >  to  desire.  He  was  indeed  the  most  opulent 
and  powerful  subject  England  ever  saw.  As  a 
public  servant^  he  appears  to  have  shewn  himself 
both  able  and  industrious ;  nor^  probably,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  constant  aspirations  after,  thje 
trijde  crown,  would  his  foreign  policy  have  ever 
been  at  variance  with  the  national  interest*  In 
his  mode  of  living,  Wolsey's  magnificence  and 
profusion  knew  no  bounds.  His  establishment 
was  arranged  upon  a  princely  scale ' ;  and  indivi* 
duals  of  superior  birth  esteemed  themselves  for* 

Worcester,  remitting  to  their  Italian  incumbents  a  moderate  rent, 
and  making  the  most  of  the  proceeds  belonging  to  those  sees,  as 
well  as  enjoying  the  patronage.  (Cavendish,  S45.)  The  ano- 
nymous MS.  historian  of  the  Reformation,  (Bibl.  HarL)  says^ 
that  "  he  had  gotten  what  would  be  a  competency  for  thirty  or 
forty  men  of  quality." 

>  September  7,  1515,  by  the  title  of  CardinaUs  Sanctce 
Cttcilia  trans  Tiberim^     Herbert,  28. 

^  By  a  bull  dated  June  10,  1519.  (Herbert,  S2.)  The  MS. 
Mst.  of  the  Reformation,  (Bibl.  HarL)  asserts,  that  his  legadne 
power  extended  over  Scotland  as  well  as  England.  After  this 
accession  of  dignity,  he  caused,  in  addition  to  his  cross  as  arch<» 
bishop,  another  to  be  carried  before  him  as  legate ;  a  piece  d 
state  which,  says  his  enemy,  Polydore  Vergil,  induceid'the  lovers 
of  ill-natured  mirth  to  remark,  that  one  cross  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  expiation  of  his  sins. 

'  **  The  number  of  the  persons  in  his  check*xo]l  were  one  hnn^ 
dred  and  eighty/*  (Cavendish, .  550.)  The  following  is  Dr. 
Wordtwovth's  note  .upon  this,  passage :  *'-  The  printed' life  M^ 
eight  hundred  personsi  whidi  Kc^ns  a  nior<  probable  number/^ 
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tutiate  in  obtaining  an  appointment  about  his 
person.  It  is  by  the  laxity  of  his  ordinary  con- 
duct^ and  by  his  licentious  morals^  that  this  great 
minister's  memory  is  tarnished.  Gay  and  dissi- 
pated^ vain,  haughty,  and  rapacious,  he  would 
have  incurred  just  reproach  in  any  station :  to  the 
profession  which  showered  down  upon  him  wealth 
and  honours  with  a  liberality  so  prodigal,  he  was 
an  undeniable  discredit. 

After  having  maintained  his  unexampled  eleva- 
tion during  fifteen  years,  Wolsey,  by  his  unprin- 
cipled duplicity,  wholly  lost  the  royal  favour,  and 
Henry  determined  on  his  ruin.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Michaelmas  term  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Campeggio,  the  Catdinal  once  more 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  chancery  with  all  that 
gorgeous  ostentation  which  ever  marked  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  \    He,  probably,  on  that  day, 

^  **  He  came  out  of  his  privy  chamber,  about  eight  of  the 
clocki  apparelled  all  in  red ;  (that  is  to  say,  his  upper  garment 
was  either  of  fine  scarlet,  or  tafiety,  but  most  commonly  of  fine 
crimson  satin  engrained ;  his  pillion  of  fine  scarlet,  with  a  neck 
set  in  the  inner  side  with  black  velvet,  and  a  tippet  of  sables 
about  his  neck ;)  holding  in  his  hand  an  orange^  whereof  the 
meat  or  substance  within  was  taken  out,  and  filled  up  again  with 
the  part  of  a  sponge,  wherein  was  vinegar,  and  other  confec- 
tions against  the  pestilent  airs ;  die  which  he  most  commonly 
held  to  his  nose  when  he  came  among  any  press,  or  else  that  he 
was  pestered  with  any  suitors.  And  before  him  was  borne  first 
the  broad  seal  of  England,  and  his  Cardinal's  hat,  by  a  lord  or 
some  gentleman  of  worship,  right  solemnly.  And  as  soon  as 
be  was  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presencci  where  there  were 
dafly^attcodsng  upon  him,  as  wdl  noblemen  of  this  realm,  add 
other  worthy  gendtmen,  as  gentlemen  of  his  own  fiuafly ;  his 
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T0Cfiy#d  a  d04imvB  wtiioatioa  of  bii  fall ;  for  t|^ 
following  d^y  he  ^pant  at  home^  expectiug  iv> 
w^oxom  vkit  from  the  DukeB  of  Norfolk  ap4 
$iiffi>lk'  It  wa9  not,  however,  until  the  third 
4»y  that  theism  nol^emen  made  their  appearance, 
end  <^ey  then  required  hjim  to  surrender  the  great 
Mid  into  their  hand«f  $»  well  a9  to  leave  town  fw 
Bfib^tj  a  village  in  Surrey,  where  then  v*»  9 
mansion  belonging  to  the  ciee  of  Winchester- 
Tk^  fiiHeB  iavourite  refused  compliance  with 
these  demands :  the  great  seal,  he  aaid,  had  beep 
entrusted  to  hiw  by  the  King,  and  was  committed 
to  his  cuitody  for  Ufe,  by  letters  pateiM^'.  A 
vfolmt  altoroaticm  fcdlowed,  but  Wolsey  ppf9v«d 
mflexible,  and  the  two  Pufces,  taking  horset  rode 

liro  i^at  cfomv  were  Aere  4tt«9dfQ|^  to  be  bomf  bdon  ^m^ 
ThAD  crjMd  ^  ^entl^aten  usluKf 8^  going  l^efiwe  him  bfure^hoid^, 
and  Mud,  *  On  before  my  lords  and  masters,  on  before ;  and 
make  way  for  my  Lord  Cardinal.'  Tbu^  went  he  dpw^  through 
the  h^Uy  with  9.  serg^pt  of  9xmt  before  him^  bearing  a  g^efit 
11^9^  of  silver,  and  two  gentlemen  ^trying  two  great  jv^ars  pf 
silver ;  and  when  hp  camp  to  the  hdl-dpor,  then  hip  mple  ^(oot^ 
liraj^ped  a^  in  crimson  velveti  wi^h  a  ^ddle  of  t(>e  9m/^$  mid 
g^t  stirrups.  Th^  wap  there  atj^nding  ^ppn  hiip,  ifb^  \ke 
y^^^  xnouQtec^  hip  tyro  crpivi  beaf^rp,  and  hip  pillar  bepf^rs^  ^i 
Uie  ppse,  upon  great  horpep  tf <tpp^  ^  hi  fine  pofi;Iet*  T^n 
m^cbed  he  fpfwafrd,  wh^  a  train  of  noblemen  ^nd  gentl^mjep, 
baling  hk  foptro^Pi  fc^^r  ifi  number,  about  hinif  bearing  ^a<;b  f^ 
l^ifma  0ilt.pp^^fkfe  j^  tbeir  hands;  fuid  th\w  pp^^d  he  fyxfii 
^g^  b^  wne  to  Wep^pinpUnr  H»ll  ♦w'-"  Gavep^ishf  99^^ 
1  "  AfiCfjiHifkg  Ml  ^  iE4vmrd  Coke,  tbe  btw  woidd  M<>(  If^X^ 
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:t0  Windflor  with  mteUtgence,  that  Ativ  ntadon 
had  been  unfiuceesflfuL  On  the  fcUowing  daf^ 
they  returned  with  a  letter  firnn  hit  Majeetjr,  at 
tiie  eight  of  wljich  the  Cardinal  no  longer  o&oed 
any  rcBittancej  bat. at  once  gave  up  the  seal'*. 
Thia  the  King  repeatedly  pressed  up(m  the  uaaep- 
tanoe  erf  Wariuun^  .Archbishop  €if  Canterbury, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  it  before  Wolaey. 
That  prelate,  however,  dedined  tiie  offer  on  tay 
.  count  of  his  advanced  age  °.  Qenry  then  detee- 
mned  to  break  through  the  practice  which  had 
prevailed  from  tune  immemorial  and  to  confer  the 
chanoeUorship  upon  a  layman "".  The  individmd  ip 
whose  fiivour  ancieot  nsage  was  thus  infringed^ 
was  Sir  Thumas  More,  whose  humour^  kaming» 
hategr^y, andaiisfortuaies^ have  associated  with  his 
auMne  a  general  feeling  of  mingled  admiration  and 
jregret.  This  eminent  mw,  when  called  to  prs- 
aide  in  the  court  of  chancery,  was  chancellor  <tf 
"the  dttchy  of  Lancaster,  and  he  had  been  formerly 
m  the  service  of  tiie  disgraced  oirdinal,  tot  he 
wtas  now  upon  ill  terms  with  htm^". 

^  (kAober  19.    Hevberl,  1S4. 

»  Bnmeu  Hi9t  R9/.  I.  l$9. 

•  «<  Q^i  hoDos  babitiiB  cut  hpmioi  laieo  «i\^  us  (More)  im»- 
^ini."  (Harpafield,  Hi9t.  Angl.  Ecd.)  Halle  si^s,  that  the 
Xing  was  determiaed,  by  all  means,  to  hare  a  lay  diancellor ; 
Init  if  .A\9  detennitwifon  were  reaUy  Ibraied,  it  must  have  been 
jAcr  ty<aiiuim  had  deelked  Ait  «B«hi;  a  fiiet  aiteaisd  by  BtBa- 
mmi  in  one  of  l|a  ^qacps.  Umlh  Ana  q wa%  i^aw^t^vim 
Sir  Thmnafi  Mpr^  "  Qe  wna  ^  man  w^ope  wit  waa  S^^  W 
full  of  iiDagiBatk>n8y  by  reason  .whereof,  be  w^f  much  j^ven  to 
tnocking,  wbiqh  was  to  tiis  gravity  a  great  >le|nish.^ 

f  Bmet,  tliit.llaf.  I.  ff9. 
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After  delivering  up  the  ensign  of  his  offidd 
greatness,  the  Cardinal  ordered  to  be  properly 
arranged  his  magnificent  sideboards  of  gold  and 
silver  plate^  his  costly  tapestry,  wardrobes  of 
fine  linen,  silk,  and  velvet,  his  richly  embroi- 
dered copes,  which,  together  with  inventories  de- 
scribing the  several  articles,  he  committed  to  the 
care  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  his  treasurer,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  surrendered  to  the  King^s 
officers.  Having  completed  this  melancholy  task, 
he  repaired  to  the  water*s  edge,  when  his  down- 
cast eye  met  numbers  of  boats  plying  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  Thames,  and  filled  with 
delighted  spectators  waiting  impatiently  to  see 
him  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  Much,  however, 
to  their  disappointment,  his  barge  took  the  opp(>- 
site  direction,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  towards 
Putney ;  at  which  place,  having  landed,  he  mounted 
his  mule,  and  commenced  his  sorrowful  journey 
towards  Esher.  He  had  not  passed  through  the 
village  of  Putney,  before  a  gentleman  was  seen 
riding  rapidly  down  the  hill,  who  proved  to  be 
Norris,  the  groom  of  the  stole,  and  who  brought 
to  him  a  kind  message  from  the  King.  Wolsey 
was  no  sooner  apprised  of  this,  than  lost,  as  it 
seemed,  to  every  thing  save  this  gleam  of  royal 
fiEivour,  he  dismounted  with  unwonted  agility, 
knelt  down  in  the  mire^  tore  his  cap  off  his  head, 
and  in  that  abject  posture  received  the  gracious 
communication  which,  with  a  ruby  ring,  Norris 
was  charged  by  his  royal  master  to  deliver.  After 
the  receipt  of  these  grateful  boons/  Wolsey  ac« 
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complished  what  remained  of  his  journey  in  bet* 
ter  spirits ;  but  he  found  that  his  fall  was^  indeed, 
severe.  Instead  of  the  magnificent  superfluity 
which  he  had  left  at  Whitehall,  his  house  at  Esher 
was  wholly  unfurnished,  and  a  few  articles  were 
borrowed  of  the  neighbours  for  his  own  personal 
accommodation.  As  for  his  attendants,  they  con- 
tinued for  almost  a  month  without  either  beds, 
table-linen,  dishes,  or  money  *'. 
.  During  his  unhappy  residence  at  Esher,  the 
Cardinal  was  harassed  by  legal  proceedings,  in- 
stituted against  him  at  the  suit  of  the  crown. 
By  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  provisions  of  which  were  explained  and  ex« 
tended  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  procuring 
of  any  instruments  or  processes  from  Rome  with- 
out the  royal  licence,  rendered  the  individual  so 
ofiTending  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  JPnemunire, 
that  is,  he  lost  the  protection  of  the  law,  his  effects 
were  forfeited,  and  his  person  was  liable  to  be 
imprisoned '.     This  statute  had  fallen  into  desue- 

^  Cavendisbi  455. 

'  The  statute  known  as  that  of  Circumspecte  agatisp  passed  in 
the  year  1285,  <mp.  Edw.  I.,  first  set  bounds  to  the  papal  usur- 
pations, by  defining  the  limits  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral juriadictions.  This  check,  however,  proved  ineffectual  to 
xestrain  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Roman  court.  Before 
benefices  became  vacant,  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the 
Popes  to  name  successors  to  them,  by  means  of  expectative 
graeei,  or  pravinantt  as  these  invasions  of  the  rights  of  patronage 
yvexe  called.  The  clerks  who,  upon  this  authority»  claimed  pre- 
ferment, were  termed  Pravisora.  By  a  statute  passed  in  the 
year  1950,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  commonly  called  the  statute  of 
Provisors,  persons  convicted  of  bearing  that  character,  were  to 

VOL.  I.  R 
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t'ude^  ani  Wolsey^  therefore^  hafl  felt  no  hesitation 
in  disregarding  it^  by  exercising  the  legatine  au- 
Ihority  without  such  a  licence,  as  if  his  conduct 
in  so  doing  were  called  in  question^  would  bear 
him  harmless.  Under  this  obsolete  statute^  he 
Was  how  indicted  by  the  attorney  general.  At 
firsts  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  having  infringed 
the  law ;  but  afterwards^  having  admitted  himself 
guilty  of  the  acts  laid  to  his  charge,  a  sentence 
bf  Pramunire,  which  placed  his  person  and  pro- 
perty wholly  at  the  King's  mercy,  followed  as  a 
ifaatter  of  course. 

After  the  favourite's  fall/ it  was  determined  to 
assemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  It  was 
how  seven  years  since  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  had  constitutionally  met  their  sovereign^ 
and  Wolsey^  upon  whom  it  was  charged,  was 
loudly  blamed  for  the  omission '.  The  two  houses 


mflfer  fine  and  impriionment  at  the  King's  pletoire,  to  renoonoe 
the  pretended  right  derived  firom  Rome,'and  to  give  security 
that  they  would  commence  no  new  suit  m  any  foreign  court. 
In  the  year  1S90,  temp,  Richard  II.,  the  ftutute  of  Proyison 
was  confimied,  and  it  was  further  eiiacted,  that  if  any  person 
shall  bring  or  send  into  the  realm  any  summonsi  sentence,  or 
^communication,  for  the  purpose  of  contravening  the  statute 
of  Provisors,  he,  and  all  his  abettors,  shall  be  Gable  to  impri- 
sonment and  confiscadon  of  property.  (Herbert,  124.  *  Collier, 
I.  485,  554,  595.)  The  word  '*  Pfcemmxri*  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  pranumere^  q.  d.  to  forewarn,  or  bid  the  ofiehder  take 
care ;  of  which  a  reason  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the 
statute  %7  Edw.  III.  cap.  1,  and  the  form  of  the  writ,  '  Prcc* 
tmtmre  facias  prafatum  proposUum,  &c.'  Cyclopaedia  by  Dr. 
Rees,  in  Ybc. 
"  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  ltd. 
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began  their  session  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Shortly  after^  an  accusation  against  the  disgraced 
Cardinal^  comprising  forty-four  articles,  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  by  a  vote  of  that 
House,  presented  to  the  King.  In  this  document, 
Wolaej  was  charged  with  many  abuses  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  as  a  judge,  but  especially  in  his  capa- 
city of  papal  legate.    To  these  charges  were 
added  others  relating  to  his  arrogance  and  immo- 
rality \    It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  peers 
that  they  should  have  lent  the  sanction  of  thdr 
authority  to  a  mass  of  crimination  so  vague  and 
invidious ;  but  the  late  favourite,  by  his  upstart 
pride  and  unapproachablie  ostentation,  had  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  those  who  were  born  to 
'hereditary  wealth  and  influence,  that  they  were 
rendered,  it  seems,  little  anxious  to  canvass  mea- 
'Bures' which  tended  to  secure  his  ruin. 

In  the  Lower  House,  the  Cardinal  found  more 
equitable  treatment.  One  of  those  able  men 
whom  he  never  failed  to  retain  about  his  person, 
generously  undertook  to  defend  before  the  Comr 
mons,  the  cause  of  his  old  master.  It  was  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  who  had  procured  himself  to  be 
returned  for  a  borough  with  this  particular  view  ^ 
who  dii^layed  his  magnanimity  in  thus  upholding 
the  reputation  of  his  fallen  bene&ctor.    Crom- 

*  These  aecusatioDB,   dated  [^D^ember  1,  may  be  seen  at 
leogth  in  Lord  Herbert's  History,  IfiS. 
"  Cavendish,  459,  462. 
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welFs  opposition  was  crowned  by  successj  and 
Wolsey  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  refused  to  embitter 
his  disgrace  by  fixing  upon  his  character  an  un- 
merited charge  of  treason "".  The  spirit  and  abi- 
lity discovered  upon  this  occasion  by  the  Cardi- 
nal's former  dependent  ^  highly  gratified  the  King. 
Henry  rosolved  to  admit  into  his  own  confidence 
a  man  who  had  shewn  himself  superior  to  the 
cold^  calculating  selfishness  which  generally  pre- 
vails in  the  world;  and  thus  Cromwell,  by  his 
honourable  conduct,  was  enabled  to  pierce  through 
the  cloud  of  obscurity  which  overshadowed  his 
early  years.  One,  who  when  he  first  saw  the 
light,  was  known  as  a  village  tradesman's  son ', 
who  had  struggled  through  his  youth,  first,  as  a 
clerk  to  an  English  factory  at  Antwerp  %  after- 
wards, as  a.  mercenary  soldier  in  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon's  army  ^  was  thus  enabled  by  his  ho- 
nourable conduct,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  affluence  and  splendour.  Perhaps,  ulti- 
mately, Cromwell  saw  reason  to  regret  his  change 
of  fortune:  he  could  not  avoid  feeling  its  vain 

*  Herbert,  U9. 

f  *'  And  upon  this  honest  beginning,  Cromwell  obtained  his 
first  reputation."    Ibid. 

*  He  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  was 
originally  a  blacksmith,  afterwards,  it  appears,  a  brewer. 

*  Foxe,  1076. 

^  Many  Lutherans  fought  under  Bourbon's  command,  and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Cromwell  first  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  Reformation  while  with  this  army  so  filmed 
for  the  sacking  of  Rome. 
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and  deceitful  character.  It,  however^  fimished 
him  with  one  solid  satisfaction,  as  it  enabled  him 
to  render  those  services  to  his  country,  which, 
without  a  certain  vantage  ground,  the  most  ho- 
nourable intentions  and  the  brightest  talents 
never  can  confer. 

Wolsey's  misfortunes  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits, 
that  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  the  news  of  his 
malady  appears  to  have  revived,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  King's  friendly  feelings  towards  him. 
He  sent  his  own  phyisician.  Dr.  Butts,  to  attend 
him,  and  he  also  desired  his  acceptance  of  another 
valuable  ring,  as  a  token  of  his  regard,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  protection.  Not  contented  with- 
exhilarating  his  late  favourite  by  these  personal 
kindnesses,  Henry  induced  Anne  Boleyn  to  add 
her  civilities  to  his,  and  thus  the  Cardinal  was 
encouraged  to  hope  that  he  needed  no  longer  even 
to  dread  the  enmity  of  that  celebrated  beauty, 
upon  whose  attractions  he  laid  the  blame  of  his 
downfall  \  On  the  12th  of  February,  1530,  a  full 
pardon  was  granted  to  the  Cardinal  '^ ;  nor  was 
this  the  extent  of  the  King's  liberality.  He  also 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  revenues  accruing  from 
the  see  of  York  %  he  settled  upon  him  a  pension^ 
of  four  thousand  marks  payable  from  the  income 

'  Cavendish,  471. 

'  Herbert,  129. 

*  "  Valebant  ii  (fructus  Archiep.  Ebor.)  fortassis  ad  4000 
librarum  in  singulos  annos."  Godwin.  Annal.  45.  The  see  of 
York,  however,  was  piUaged  enormously  before  the  end  of  this 
reign. 
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attached  to  Wmchest»^  and  he  sent  ta  him  a 
present  of  money^  plate,  and  household  furniture^ 
valued  at  more  than  six  thousand  pounds  '•  Bed- 
sides these  substantial  marks  of  royal  &vonr» 
Wolsey  received  permission  to  transfer  his  resH 
dence  from  Esher^  a  place  which  he  greatly  dis- 
liked, to  Richmond;,  hut  he  was  not  allowed 
again  to  appear  at  court. 

The  Cardinal's  disgrace  appears  to  have  given 
fresh  courage  to  the  party  which  was  hostile  to 
the  established  Church,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  fi*eedom 
in  discussing  ecclesiastical  subjects.  In  that 
assembly  were  uttered  severe  invectives  against 
the  clergy,  to  the  great  disgust  and  disquietude  oS 
some  individuals  among  the  hierarchy.  Bishop 
Fisher  could  not  contain  himself  under  these 
attacks  upon  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  when  some 
obnoxious  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  he 
pronounced  the  conduct  recently  adopted  in  the 
Lower  House,  to  be  symptomatic  of  heresy,  and 
he  was  understood  to  have  said,  that  it  flowed 
^'  from  lack  of  faith."  The  Commons  h^hly  re*' 
sented  this  supposed  reflection  upon  them,  and 
complained  to  the  King,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ro^^ 
Chester  had  spoken  of  them  as  if  they  had  been 
mere  infidels  or  heathens.  Henry  was,  at  that 
time,  little  disposed  to  favour  Fisher,  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  divorce,  and,  therefore, 

^  CavendislH  475. 

f  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  1 26. 
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he  tAt  no  hesitation  in  laying  the  copiplaint  of 
the  Commons  before  Archbishop  Waijia^^  and 
six  other  members  of  the  epi3Copal  bench.  To 
these  prelates  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester 
explained  away  his  offensive.  ezpressjonA,  by  re* 
n^nding  them  that  he  had^allege^  the  example,  of 
Bohemia^  in  order  to  shew  the  danger  of  eccle- 
siastical innovations^  and  that  he  only  meant  to 
assert^  the  evils  which  had  afflict^  tjbati  country 
to  have  flowed  ''from  lack  of  faith.''  However, 
the  spirited  opppsition  of  Fisher  did  not  Qucoeed 
ii^  arresting  the  determiivition  tp  reform  th« 
Church,  which  was  now  placed  in  activity.  Tha 
representatives  of  1;he  people  complained  of  the 
exorbitant  ch^ges  made  in  the  spiritual  coorta 
for  the  probates  of  wills;,  of  na^prtuaries ^ ;  of 

^  "  Commonly  defined,  gifu  left  by  men  at  their  deathii^  by 
way  of  recompense  for  all  failures  in  the  way  of  tythes  or 
oblations."  A  mortuary  is  caUed  a  cone  preserU^  because  it  was 
offered  in  behalf  of  the  corse  of  the  person  deceased.  The 
manner  of  paying  the  mortuary,  was  anciently  by  leading,  dii- 
▼ingp  or  carrying  the  horse,  cow,  &c.  before  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased  at  his  funeral.  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  no 
mortuary  is  due  by  law,  but  only  by  custom :  but  this  kind  of 
gratuity  is  mentioned  so  early  as  at  the  council  of  Engsham, 
holden  about  the  year  1006.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  the 
second  best  beast  was  ordered  to  be  given  as  a  mortnary*  The 
reason  of  whidi,  probably,  was,  because  the  best  beast  is  com- 
monly  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  a  heriot  (Collier,  I.  486.) 
A  mortuary  was  called  in  Saxon  times,  soul  shot.  Dr.  StiUing- 
fleet  makes  a  distinction  between  mortuaries  and  corse  presents. 
The  former,  he  says,  was  a  right  settled  on  the  Church,  upon 
the  decease  of  a  member  of  it :  the  latter  was  a  voluntary  ob- 
lation usually  made  at  funerals.    The  statute  passed  m  this 
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farming  by  ecclesiastics  or  their  agents ;  of  tra- 
ding by  such  persons ' ;  of  pluralities  ^ ;  and  of 
non-residence  \  In  order  to  remedy  these  grounds' 
of  complaint,  three  Bills  were  introduced  into  the 
Lower  House,  and  passed :  one  of  which  was  to 
regulate  the  probates  of  wills;  another  to  regu- 
late mortuaries ;  and  the  third  to  prevent  cler- 
gymen from  engaging  in  ferming  or  trade,  or  from 
holding  more  than  one  benefice,  except  under 
particular  limitations,  or  from  being  non-resident 
on  their  preferments.  The  two  bills  first  named 
were  pistssed  by  the  Lords  without  much  difli- 
culty  :  but  that  for  the  prevention  of  clerical  farm- 
ing or  trading,  and  for  restraining  pluralities  and 
non-residence,was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Bishops^ 
and  wais  not  enacted  until  after  a  conference  be-^ 
tween  eight  members  selected  from  each  House, 
which  determined  the  lay  peers  to  adopt  the  popular 

Parliament  annuls  all  claims  for  mortuaries  in  places  where  they 
have  not  been  usually  paid,  and  in  all  cases  imposes  restrictions 
both  upon  the  amount  of  the  claim,  and  the  persons  liable  to  it. 
Burn's  Eccl.  Law,  Lond.  1763,  II.  80.  Grafton  thus  quaintly 
notices  this  statute:  "The  clergy  nipped  of  their  mortuaries 
and  sondrie  other  things." 

^  '*  Abbots,  priors,  and  spiritual  men,  kept  tan-houses,  and 
bought  and  sold  wool,  cloth,  and  all  manner  of  merchandize." 
Foxe,  907. 

^  '*  One  priest  being  little  learned,  had  ten  or  twelve  benefices y 
and  was  resident  on  none."  Ibid. 

*  This  complaint  appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  prac- 
tice then  prevalent  among  the  great,  of  retaining  several  chap- 
lains about  their  persons,  and  of  paying  them  for  their  services 
by  means  of  benefices,  upon  which  they  never  thought  of  resi- 
ding.   Ibid* 
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side  of  the  question  at  issue  *".  This  last  act  eon-* 
tains  two  clauses  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  direct  attacks  made  in  this  reign  upon  the 
interference  long  tacitly  conceded  to  Popei^.  It 
was  provided,  that  any  clergyman  who  shouM 
obtain  from  Rome  a  dispensation  for  a  plurality, 
should  forfeit  seventy  pounds,  and  that  such  di»« 
pensation  should  be  void ;  and,  that  any  clergy*" 
man  who  should  obtain,  from  the  same  quarter^ 
a  licence  of  non-residence,  should  forfeit  twenty* 
pounds,  and  that  such  licence  should  be  of  no 
effect ". 

In  February,  1530,  the  plan  of  consulting  emi- 
nent scholars  upon  the  King's  case,  was  first  car* 
ried  into  effect.  Henry  began  with  his  own  uni- 
vetsities,  and  by  way  of  preparing  the  Cambridge 
meti  for  such  a  decision  as  would  be  acceptable 
at  court,  Cranmer's.  treatise  was  first  sent  dowik 
and  circulated  among  his  academical  friends; 
many  of  whom  were  convinced  by  the  arguments 
which  it  contained.  Such  a  conviction  was, 
however,  far  from  general  at  Cambridge.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Fox  and  Gardiner  came  down  to 
that  university  in  the  King's  name,  and  endea* 
voured  to  obtain  from  the  academical  body  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  di- 
vorce, they  encountered  a  very  serious  and  per- 
severing opposition.  At  length>  it  was  agreed 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  vice-chancellor,  ten  doctors,  sixteen 

-  Pom,  90S.  "  Collier,  II.  47. 
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magters  of  arts^  and  the  two  proctors  ^  The 
majority  of  these  decided  that  the  King's  mar- 
riage was  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God ;  but 
ihej  did  not  express  any  opinion  respecting  the 
fope's  daim  to  a  dispensing  power. 
.  Nor  did  ^enry  meet  with  better  success  at  Ox- 
ford. His  application  to  that  university  was 
made  through  Bishop  Longland^  of  Lincoln,  who, 
as  dieir  diocesan,  as  the  visitor  of  certain  colleges, 
and  as  tiie  royal  confessor,  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  influence  over 
the  members  of  that  learned  body.  With  the 
seniors,  probably>  such  considerations  might  have 
apme  weight,  for  they  discovered  a  disposition  to 
graljfy  their  sovereign's  wishes*  But  it  was  &r 
qUierwise  with  the  masters  of  arts.  These  re- 
sisted with  so  much  heat  and  pertinacity  the 
Yiewa  oi  the  court,  that  the  question  upon  which 
they  wer^  caUed  to  express  an  opinion,  remained 
In  agitation  during  two  months  ■*.  At  last,  after 
Bfia^y  difficulties,  and  there  is  reasoi;!  to  believe, 
m  iM^mpt  at  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
Qijowut  and  also  some  underhand  management  % 
tlffi  oase  W4S  refe^'ed  to  thirty-three  doctors  and 
b«ohQlors  in  divini^*  Th^se  delegates  came  to 
a.  coQc^usioi^  that  the  marriage  of  one  brother 
vfitif,  the  widow  of  another»  Ytw  contrary  to.  the 
li^WjS  of  Qod  and  nature :  as  to  the  papal  power. 


*  -^t^  from  Vox  and  Gardiner  to  the  King.    Burnet,  Hist. 
Ref.  Recprds,  I.  124. 
»  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  134. 
«  CoUiar,  II.  5S. 
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nothing  was  said.  19nis>  at  nmther  of  the  Englkh 
onhrar»iti08»wa8  it  found  poeyiiUe  tQ  obtain  the  ex^ 
pvession  of  such  aa  opinton  as  materiaUy  affected 
the  question  at  issue ;  fiwr  it.  still  remaiped  to  be 
cM>nsidered^  whether  the  admitteid  iaipedimoits 
to  the  King^s  marriage  Wisre  such  as  a  papal  di|i- 
pensatlon  could  not  safely  remove*  This  unwiU'* 
itigness  of  Henry  *»  own  academics  to  dipcuss  tbe 
prerogatives,  assumed  by  the  Roman  see,  was» 
probably^  strengthened  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
religiojis  reform*  which,  in  the  utiiversities,  as.  in 
most  other  places,  was  daily  acquiring  a  more  4^ 
cided  character*  It  was^  indeed^  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  men  whose  daims  to  reputation  wei^ 
ipainly  derived  from  theic  pro4oiency  in  qcho*- 
lastic  theobgy,  and  whose  hopes,  o^  pvofessipiMl 
advancement  appealed  to  rest  om  the  perRMp^nce^ 
of  existing  estahUshnaents,  should  feel  great  x^-^ 
luetanee  against  encouraging,  however  indirectly,, 
the  principles  of  those  who  laboured  to  dcpre^ 
date  schoolmen  and  Popes  as  enemies  to  the  b^t 
intevesCs  of  manhinA 

In  addition  to  his  appticaliioA  to  thff  UnivevM^ 
ties,  the  King  submitted  his  case  to  tho  conaidera* 
tion  ef  a  young  churchmaiii^  of  whom  cowiderable 
expectations  mve  then  entertained*  Reginald 
Pole'  was  (me  of  the  youi^er  sons*  dt  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  9  W^kh  gentleqiai^  who,  bMBg  qottsip.  tQ 

'  He  WM  bora  in  Marebi  1500.  Life^  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his  Epistles.    Brixw,  1744. 

*  The  other  sods  were  Henry,  Lord  Montague^  OeoAejr,  and 
Artbtin    Pugdale* 
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Henry  VII  -.  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Prince  Arthur,  and  knight  of  the 
garter.     Sir  Richard  married  Margaret  of  York, 
daughter  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  one  of  the 
victims  to  the  cruel  policy  of  his  brother,  Edward 
IV.    The  Lady  Margaret  had,  in  the  early  pjurt 
of  the  present  reign,  been  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  titles  and  estates  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  ** :  an  inheritance  that 
devolved  upon  her  after  her  brother,  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick,  had  expiated  on  a  scaffold  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  being  the  last  male  legiti- 
mately born  to  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet. 
The  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  left  a  widow  rather 
early  in  life,  and  hence  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren had  been  chiefly  conducted  by  her  \    Her 
son  Reginald  afforded  in  his  youth  indications  of 
that  literary  taste,  and  of  those  peaceful  habits, 
which  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.    With  a  view  to  that  line  of  life,  ac- 
cordingly, were  his  studies  principally  directed ; 
and  as  his  mother  was  nearly  related  to  the  King, 
was  god-mother  to  the  Lady  Mary,  and  had  in  a 
great  measure  brought  up  that  princess,  the  young 
Pole  might  have  reasonably  calculated  upon  at- 
taining the  highest  dignities,  in  the  Church.    His 
sovereign  indeed  encouraged  him,  by  repeated 
acts  of  kindness  and  liberality,  to  cherish  the  most 

'  Ptrker,  514.  *  Dugdale*. 

'  Life  of  Pole,  prefixed  to  his  Epistles. 
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sanguine  expectations  of  advancement.  When 
still  youngs  and  though  not  in  full  orders,  the 
deanery  of  Exeter '>  with  other  preferments', 
were  conferred  upon  him  with  a  view  of  supply- 
ing him  with  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies upon  the  continent  Availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him,  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua.  In  that  capacity  his  proficiency 
did  honour  to  his  industry  and  talents.  An  indi- 
vidual of  such  illustrious  ancestry,  who,  even  as  a 
mere  scholar,  was  entitled  to  respect,  could  not 
fail  of  acquiring  a  high  degree  of  literary  reputa- 
tion among  his  contemporaries.  Such,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  fortune  of  Reginald  Pole.  He  ivas 
generally  esteemed  a  man  of  superior  abilities 
and  attainments ;  and,  as  his  morals  were  correct^ 
his  manners  soft  and  courtly,  his  character  stood 
high  in  the  world  for  virtue  and  amiableness  of 
disposition.'  Had  Pole  lived  at  an  ordinary  time, 
such  inquisitive  persons  as  might  in  a  subsequent 
age  think  the  particulars  of  his  life  worthy  of  their 
attention,  would  have  given  him  full  credit  for  all 
those  exalted  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  a 
large  number  of  his  acquaintances  so  freely  con- 
ceded to  him.  But  his  were  days  which  drew 
out  the  whole  character  of  every  public,  active 

« 

'  He  was  elected  to  this  deanery  August  I  ft,  1527.  Le 
Neve,  86. 

*  He  was  vicar  of  Piddletown,  in  Dorsetshire,  prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  and  dean  <»f  Winbowrn.  Godwin,  De  Prsesul.  145, 
note. 
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man.  He  became  a  man  of  that  description,  and 
the  consecfuence  is,  that  his  reputation  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  and  impartial  examination. 
He  was  induced  to  advocate  the  principles  which 
he  had  espoused,  by  appearing  before  the  public 
as  an  author,  a  step  which  has  discovered  the 
mediocrity  of  his  parts,  the  violence  df  his  preju- 
dices, and  the  iOiberality  of  his  disposition.  He 
also  allowed  himself  to  be  so  far  led  away  by 
party  spirit,  and  sectarian  bigotry,  as  to  engage 
fn  political  intrigues,  which  exhibit  him  as  un- 
grateful, undiscemilig,  and  unpatriotic. 

However,  as  Pole's  real  character  did  not  un- 
fold itself  until  a  subsequent  period,  the  King 
desired  him  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  his  opinions 
as  to  the  lawftdness  of  the  marriage  whichbe^fad 
contracted.     The  Dean  of  Exetw  would  have 
gladly  excused  himself  ftom  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  kinsman  and  benefactor;  but 
Henry  would  hear  of  no  denial,  and  therefore  the 
work  was  reluctantly  undertaken.   When  flnifihed 
it  was  submitted  by  the  King  to  Crasimer;  audit 
is  only  from  an  incomplete  account  of  it,  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  that  divine  to  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  that  we  know  any  thing  re- 
specting the  treatise  written  by  Pole.    His  argu- 
ments appear,  from  tins  communicatidn,  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  proposed  divorce,  and 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a  political  nature.    He 
reminded  the  King  of  the  protracted  and  sangui- 
nary contests  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster;  and  he  reasoned,  that  similar 
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evib  woidd  probilbly  result  again  ttom  an  Aittesnpt 
to  disturb  the  established  order  of  succession  by 
a  marriage  of  questionable  validity.  The  mis'- 
chiefs  to  be  apprehc^nded  from  such  a  source,  he 
reprelsiented^  could  not  &il  of  being  i^Qg;ravBted 
by  the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  wh6  y^^m 
bound  both  by  policy  and  affection,  as  well  lis 
pledged  in  honour,  to  oppose  the  degradation  idif 
his  aunt,  and  to  support  his  cousin's  chum  to  the 
throne.  As  to  the  authority  of  Scriptuire,  Pole 
said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  inclined  fully  as  much 
to  sanction  the  King^s  marriage,  as  to  condemn  it. 
Therefore,  he  reasoned,  that  as  Henry  had  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  many  emi- 
nent divines  confirmed  by  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope,  he  needed  to  feel  no  uneasiness  of  consci- 
ence as  to  what  he  had  done.  Nor,  the  writer 
added,  was  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  a  time  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  very  unsettled  upon  reli- 
gious subjects,  was  extremely  ill  adapted  for  the 
impugning  of  decisions,  which  had  emanated  from 
a  long  established  and  venerable  authority. 

Cranmer's  opinion  of  this  treatise  was  very  fiur 
from  un&vourable.  He  spoke  advantageously 
both  of  its  style  and  matter ;  adding,  that  if  the 
piece  were  published,  he  could  not  doubt  that  it 
would  increase  the  popular  repugnance  towards 
the  proposed  divorce.  In  one  point,  however,  he 
considered  that  Pole  had  completely  fiuled.  That 
zealous  Romanist  appears  to  have  earnestly  press- 
ed upon  the  King  the  propriety  of  deferring 
entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.    Cranmer 
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waB  deeply  read  in  Scripture^  and  in  the  records 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity ;  hence  he  thought  very 
lightly  of  the  papal  authority  or  interference; 
and  tiierefore,  in  animadverting  upon  Pole's  ad- 
vice respecting  the  Pope^  he  said,  in  that  ''  he 
seemeth  to  lack  much  judgment ;  and  though  he 
presseth  it  with  such  goodly  eloquence  both  of 
words  and  sentence,  that  he  were  likely  to  per- 
suade many,  yet  me  he  persuadeth  in  that  point 
nothing  at  all  */' 

^  Letter  from  Dr.  Cranmer  to  the  Earl  of  WUtshire,  dated 
from  Hampton  Court,  June  13,  (1530.)  Strype,  Mem*  Cranra. 
Appendix,  673. 
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An  embassy  sent  to  Italy — The  Earl  of  fViltshire's  introduction  to 
the  Pope^^Opinione  respecting  the  divorce  expressed  by  univer* 
siiies  and  private  scholars — Conduct  of  the  Reformers-^State* 
meni  of  the  qttestian — Cranmer's  residence  at  Rome — The  Pcp^ 
temporizes — Memorial  of  the  English  aristocracy — The  admis" 
sion  of  papal  hulls  into  England  restrained — Arrest  and  death 
of  Wolsey — The  clergy  prosecuted  under  the  statute  ofpromsort 
— T%eKing  aeknomledged  supreme  head  of  the  English  Ckmtek 
'-^Bilney^Bayfield^Temksbmy'r'Bainham — The  paym€9Ki  qf 
Atmates  restrained — The  convocation  admits  the  King's  pomer 
to  controul  its  proceedings — Message  to  the  Commons  respecting 
the  divorce — Ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  the  Queerfs  concur* 
rence  in  Henrys  views^-Correspondence  between  the  King  and 
'  the  Pope — A  new  conumssion  despatched  to  Rome — Cranmer 
transfers  his  residence  to  the  tinpmaf  court-^  The  diet  of  Wormt 
'-^Concealment  of  Luther — The  diet  of  Nuremberg^^The  Jiret 
diet  of  Spire^-'The  second  diet  of  Spire — The  protest  against 
its  decrees — Disgust  of  the  Emperor — Affairs  of  Hungary^^ 
The  diet  of  Augsburg — The  league  of  Smalcald — The  pacific 

'  cation  of  Nuremberg'^The  Turhsh  invanon  of  Hungary^ 
Crammer's  negodations'^His  marriage-^The  Eucharistic  con^ 
troversy. 

Though  naturally  impetuous^  and»  from  his  sitiuu 
tion  in  life,  little  used  to  have  his  will  disputed^ 
thongh  weary  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine* 
and  impatient  for  the  time  when  the  beautiful  ob* 
ject  of  his  affections  should  become  his  bride, 
Heniy  neither  adopted  any.  hasty  measures  to 
liratify  his  desires,  nor  did  he  abandon  in  disgust 

YOL.   I.  s 
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ttiat  mode  of  proceeding,  ivhich  was  sanctioned 
by  the  public  opinion.     He  had  determined  upon 
the  dissolution  of  his  subsisting  engagement, 
upon  the  formation  of  a  ni^#  one,  and  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  these  resolutions  under  the 
Pope^s  authority.    Great  as  were  evidently  the 
diJ^culties  in  his  way,  arising  from  the  tedious 
and  interested  «fy6tem'of  procrastination  adopted 
Ifj^  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  as  firom  the  iliettns 
possessed  hy  the  Emperor  either  to  serve  or  in- 
jure the  selifish  and  timid  pontiiff,  Henry  was  not 
49t^Kred  by  the  prosipect  of  these  ot)structions 
ifirMi  the  prosecution  of  his  object,  nor  disposed 
Ib^cbmplish  his  purpose  at  onCe  in  defiance  of 
Clement's  assumed  prerogatives.    He  could  ta'ot 
orest  satisfied  until  his  marriage  was  dissolved  by 
4he  same  authority  that  had  allowed  him  to  oon- 
tnd;  it :  so  that  while  he  gratified  his  love  for 
Antfe  Boleyn,  his  conduct  should  be  solemnly 
pronounced  no  other  than  such  as  became  a  man 
of  religion  and  integrity.     In  the  hope,  therefore, 
t&at  if  the  principal  scholars  in  Europe  should  be 
Amnd  to  approve  of  iiis^  proposed  divoree,  Cle- 
ment would  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  sanctioning 
it,  the  King  sent  an  embassy  to  the  continent,  at 
onee  to  obttun  theopinicms  ^the  kamedj  ^md  to 
sbliBit  dK>m  tibe  piqpal  court  a  boll  in  eonformilgr 
with  the  deciMons  anticipi^ed '  from  the  te/reigH 
iibitetsit]ief#    At  the  head  of  this  ccmmiissiod  wa^ 
ike  £arl  of  Wiltshire,  under  whose  dinectiopft 

* 

memjUmpeA  tfarc^  dMrieeft,  with  iui:«qiuU  nwn^er 
ti'-ntOmM,    The  ^iU6»  ^were  Dr.  Jolat  SUki»- 
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\^,  Bi^hpp  of  London  el^ct.  Dr.  Eflward  Lq^ 
norwards  Archbishop  of  Yorkj  wd  Dr.  Cr^i^Qjb^, 
The  eivilians  were  the  doctors  Tregonueli  Karoey 
9nd  Benet  *. 

>  'When  the  English  emhassy  arrived  in  Itelyj  the 
Pope  waa  still  at  Bologna,  whither  he  hfid  *g9l^e 
feir  fiie  puq^ose  of  meeting  Ijbe  Emperor.  Chtf les 
biid:l#ft  Spain  in  August^  1599',  and  hMl  pro- 
tseHded,  in  an  the  pomp  of  soveirei^iity  attd  con- 
quests to  receive,  at  the  ponttiff '&  hands  the  ititpe* 
dal  and.the  vmn  crown  ^  He  made  his  entry  into 
Birfogni^  wUh  extraordiiiaty  magniteence ;  and 
beitig  conilncted  to  the  church  'Of  St;  Petrom^ 
hd^here.  found  Clement  seated  on  a  lofty  throne, 
nnfl  dfisplayiag  <^be  cwibteiidered  slider,  whi^ 
.  lUth&d  ^piafo  thn^  themselves  w  happy  lA 
fsresli^g  toihelr  lips.  The  conqueror  of  Ronie 
stooped  ior  ihe  purpose  of  giving  through  tUs 
edifying  ceMmooy;  but  his  holintes  declined  the 
pnffiefed.boikiages  and  graciously  saluted  his  im-> 
^nd  visitaiit  xA  the  dieek  \    The  formalities 

*  Stripe,  Mem.  Grsom.  13.  It  is  perhaps  probi^le,  ihst 
Cramner  did  not  leave  England  at  the  same  time  with  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire.  His  letter  to  that  nobleman  upon  the  subject  of 
JPata'atre^tifei  ahewsp  from  its  date,  that. both  he  and  his  patron 
aswre  a^  hMie  in  Jaine^  (I530#  as  it  must  be  presumed^  UM9«igh  jh» 
ffnJB  /vwc^Sed :)  tbe  Sftflj  it  Miems,  bad  retucn^  jMforejtbli^ 
^m$t  sad  Qcsmn^f  it  is  likelyi  4id  not  go  abroad  wtil  aacnr*' 
wards. 

VAobirtioiit  CMwles  V.  IL  MO^ 

*  Tbelatter  9s  Kii^g  of  Lombardy.  The  assumption  of  the 
4Nni<«pao(ini  by.BiiDiMq^to  is  frssh  in  tbe  public  racoUcctien. 

'  Hciben»  135.    Tbis  historian  has  pceAsrvcd,  a  ouriaus  ob- 

•  2 
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6t  the  day  being  concluded,  Charled  and  Clement 
took  up  their  residence  under  the  same  robf,  and 
during  nearly  five  months,  these  two  distinguished 
men,  lately  the  objects  of  each  othei^s  aversion; 
ivere  contained  within  the  same  walls,  and  exhi- 
bited every  mark  of  mutual  ftiendship  \ 

It  augured  no  good  to  the  success  of  Lord 
'Wiltshire's  mission,  that  the  peer  should  have 
been  introduced  to  Clement  while  in  the  fall 
Aruitibn  of  imperial  intimacy.  However,  he  was 
kindly  received  at  Bologna,  and  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  his  holiness  with  the  usual  forma^ 
lities.  Unluckily  the  Earl  had  brought  with  hini 
from  England  an  humble  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  . 
IJEtvourite  spaniel.  This  four-footed  companion 
he  allowed  to  follow  at  his  heels  when  he  entered . 
the  presence-chamber  of  St.  Peter^s  supposed  suc^ 
cessor.  On  approaching  this  venerated  person^ 
age,  the  gaily-decorated  foot  was  protruded  from 
beneath  his  robe  in  the  plenitude  of  papal  cour* 
teisy,  and  the  ambassador  bent  for  the  purpose  i>f 
enjoying  the  accustomed  gratification.  Clement's 
temper  was  none  of  the  best,  and  his  guests,  how- 

nervation  made  by  Dr.  Crook,  who  was  a  spectator  of  ChiirleB'a 
Magnificent  entry  into  Bologna.  Many  of  the  cardinal^  **  haii 
their  robes  or  veatarea  of  a  violet  colour,  instead  of  Bcarlet,  mg^ 
pearing  for  the  rest,  as  the  same  Crook  relates,  in  their  tehioni 
somewhat  toldter-Uke.** 

*  Charles  entered  Bologna  about  the  beginning  of  November. 
(Herbert,  \S5,)  He  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  on  the'S4th'  of 
February,  1580,  that  being  his  natal  day,  and  he  It/h  Bologna  oa 
the  SlSd  of  the  following  month. '  Rapin,  787. 
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ev«r  he  might  smile  upon  them,  must  have  heen 
very  far  from  welcome.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
pontifical  slipper  might  have  been  brought  for- 
ward with  unseemly  haste,  and  as  the  noble  En- 
glishman stooped  to  render  the  expected  obei-^ 
sance,  his  faithful  dog  might  have  fancied  that  an 
injury  or  an  insult  awaited  him.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  spwiel  sprang  forward,  and  seized  witl^ 
his  teeth  the  embroidered  slipper.  Stung  by  i^ 
^ense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  his  toes, 
and  of  the  indignity  put  upon  his  character,  Cle- 
ment, with  the  other  foo^,  kicked  the  dog  away ; 
while  the  English  party,  losing  all  thought  of  the 
gravity  befitting  occasions  of  state,  loudly  gave 
yent  to  an  uncontroulable  burst  of  laughter  \ 
^his  complication  of  all  that  was  aukward,  com^ 
pletely  disconcerted  the  irritable  Pope,  He  made 
po  further  attempt  to  obtain  an  English  salute  for 
his  nether  end',  and  Wihshire . found  himself 

'  Parker,  485.  "  Now  whether  the  spaniel  perceived  the  bi- 
abopV  foot  to  be  of  another  nature  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  so 
taking  it  to  be  some  kind  of  repast,  or  whether  it  was  the  will  of 
God  to  shew  some  token  by  a  dog  unto  the  bishop  of  his  inordi- 
hate  pride,  that  his  feet  were  more  meet  to  be  bitten  of  dogs  than 
kissed  of  Christian  men ;  the  spaniel,  I  say,  when  the  bishop  ex- 
teifided  his  foot  to  be  kissed,  no  man  regarding  the  same,  straight- 
way, as  though  he  had  been  of  purpose  appointed  thereunto, 
went  directly  to  die  Pope's  feet,  and  not  only  kissed  the  same 
nonmnnerly,  but,  as  some  plainly  reported  and  affirmed,  took 
fkst  with  bis  mouth  the  great  toe  of  the  Pope,  so  that  in  haste  be 
pulled  in  his  glorious  feet  from  the  spaniel.*'  Foxe,  1689. 
'  '  Speed  says,  that  the  ambassador  declined  the  honour  of  kiss« 
iDg  the  Pope's*  foot,  because  be  did  not  choose  that  his  own  lips 
should  follow  his  dog's  so  closely. 
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obliged  to  enter  upon  busineBS  without  having 
been  admitted  to  a  privilege,  upon  which,  it  ap^ 
pcared,  an  Emperor  had  recently  calculated. 

The  ambassador,  however,  soon  perceived  that 
Clement,  in  furtherance  of  the  Empevor's  policy^ 
was  little  disposed  to  abandon  his  system  of  era* 
sion  and  delay.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  oblige 
ing  him  at  length  to  adopt  a  more  ingenuous 
course,  the  best  scholars  in  Europe  were  actively 
canvassed  by  EngUsh  agents  for  their  opinion^ 
upon  the  King's  case.  In  France  this  plan  folly 
succeeded  according  to  Henry's  wishes*.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  after  a  long  deliberatioii', 
pronounced,  ^'  that  the  marrying  of  a  brother^d 
widow  was  so  clearly  prohibited  by  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  that  it  is  not  within  the  Pope's 
authority  to  dispense  with  such  a  connexion.** 
In  this  decision  four  other  French  uAivenritied 
concurred'.  It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  thaiC 
the  influence  of  Francis,  who  was  desirous  of  gra? 
iifying  the  English  iponarch,  and  of  mortifying 

.  ^  Thp  French  universities  had  been  consulted  upon  Henry^i 
pase  in  the  preceding  year,  1529,  by  the  advice  of  Wplaey. 
Hence  Collier  (11.  52,)  will  not  admit  that  the  suggestion  attri<« 
buted  to  Cranmer,  proceeded  from  him.  But  it  is  to  be  ob^ 
served,  that  the  novelty  of  Cranmer*8  ^vice  consisted  in  dis> 
encumbering  the  qnestipn  of  the  Pope.  It  had  been  consider^ 
9t  the  outeet,  lyhether  the  impediments  to  Henry's  marriage  ww^ 
mprely  canonical,  or  were  contrary  to  the  Divine  law.  Cran*^ 
mer  probat>ly  tho^ght|  that  if  competent  jndges  generdly  8hoQl4 
pronounpe  t)iem  of  the  latter  kind,  the  King  would  be  justifie4 
\a  repudiating  Catharine,  wbe^her  the  Pope  were  wiUigg  pr  jMtt . 
^  Collier,  H.  54. 
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the  Enqpecor^  miglit  hare  piKM^iired  Uieae  dfitt? 
donB ;  but  it  shbiild  be  reooUected,  thai  Heniy 
had  not  heea  aUe  to  obtam  sucha  jadgment  ftonl 
hia  own  luureisitiea.  Hence  it  ia  reasatiaUa  to 
coadade,  that  the  learned  in  general  wen  faa 
from  being  the  mere  tools  of  theiir  nspscti^rag^. 
Ternments^  but  rather  that  they  gave  utjberaaee  tot 
the  honest  cenviction  of  their  ]i|iada«  I^  ho^ 
ever»  there  be  any  donbt  npcm  tins  anbjeo^  ik 
must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  ceinoved  by  tba 
suocess  which  the  English  agents  eii^ountesei 
bcygaid  the  Alps.  If  the  pow^r  of  the  En^eree 
and  the  Pope  could  be  expected  to  influence  tint 
seholara  of  any  conatry,  it  must  be  those  of  Italy; 
who  had  so  much  to  hope  and  to  Isar  from  tbosq 
gseat  potentstcBw  Bat  the  Italian  divines  and 
canonists  appear  to  haye  been  scarcely  less  diiK 
posed  tn  maintain  the  validity  of  Henry's  mar^ 
riage  than  those  of  France.  Even  at  Bokigni^; 
wiisae  was  seated  the  principal  univenuty  in  thn 
papfd  temtories»  in  spite  <tf  the  threats  and  in^ 
tfigues  employed  1^  botii  the  Emperosr  and  thft 
IMpe^  the  qniiidna  of  ooaapctent  jf^dga  wene  gOh 
neraUy  in  favour  of  the  divorce  V  Iter.  ^!Mok 
obiained  an  expression  of  similfer  sentiments  fimn 
tj|^d;j  itaUan  scholars  of  enennenoe.  His  added^* 
in  the  despatch  cammiinicatingthia  inteB^genoe 
Uf'  theEngiiBh  conrl^  that  the  jndgmraits  of  ^lirl^ 
xnora  to  die  same  effect  were  bnrait  by  means  of 
iv^ierial  and  papal  menaces  and  artifices  K    These 

•  Ibid. 
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ikets  undoubtedly  tend  to  vindicate  Henry  from 
much  of  that  obloquy^  which  his  repudiation  of 
Catharine  has  fiutened  upon  him.  Although  it 
niay  be  true^  that  he  had  become  impatient  of  his 
connexion  with  a  wife  who  had  losf  her  personal 
attractions,  and  that  his  uneasiness  was  aug- 
miented  by  the  violence  of  a  new  passion ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  public  opinion,  even  in  the  most 
respectable  quarters,  reprobated  his  marriage  as 
one  that  ought  never  to  have  been  contracted. 
Something,  therefore,  must  in  fiiimess  be  con* 
ceded  to  the  King's  conscientious  scruples,  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  take  a  sound  view  of 
this  memorable  affiedr.  It  may  indeed  be  sup* 
posed,  as  it  has  often  beea  said,  that  the  scholars 
who  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the  Aragonese 
marriage,  were  bribed  by  Henry's  agents.  Nor 
need  it  be  denied,  that  such  probably  might  be 
the  fact  in  some  cases.  To  the  discredit  of  hu* 
man  nature  it  must  be  owned,  that  there  are  men, 
even  among  those  classes  in  which  illiberality  is 
all  but  inexcusable,  who  view  every  service  that 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering  to  others^ 
merely  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  gain.  Some  of 
these  mercenary  spirits,  there  can  be  no  doubts 
contributed  their  venal  testimony  to  strengthen 
the  case  against  Henry's  marriage.  But  such 
men  are  always  ready  for  the  best  bidder.  Hence 
Charles  and  Clement  might  calculate  upon  their 
services  with  at  least  as  much  security  as  the  King 
of  England.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  these  great  per- 
sonages fail,  by  means  of  pecuniary  presents  and 
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ecdeaiastical  preferments,  to  engage  the  suffi'ages 
of  some  interested  scholars  "*.  Upon  the  whole^ 
however,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
opinions  unfavourable  to  the  lawfulness  of  Henry  s 
connexion  with  Catharine,  were  in  most  cases 
fairly  given.  Many  of  those  consulted  refused  a 
gratuity,  though  offered  "^ ;  and  the  bulk  of  those 
who  took  one,  appear  to  have  been  canonists  de- 
pendent for  a  subsistence  upon  written  solutions 
of  questions  submitted  tq  their  consideration  ''• 
.  It  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Pro- 
testants, that  important  to  them  as  it  was  to  oblige 
the  King,  and  pledged,  as  they  were,  to  resist 
papal  encroachments,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  from  them  a  general  expression  of  an  opi** 
sion  in  unison  with  Henry's  views.  When  the 
English  agents  were  engaged  in  consulting  the 
divines  and  canonists  of  Italy,  many  Lutherans 
were  in  that  country,  but  these  declined  giving 
any  encouragement  to  the  proposed  divorced 
In  Switzerland,  however,  there  was  a  disposition 
among  the  Reformers  to  take  a  different  course* 
Zuing^e  particularly  expressed  a  decided  cmivic- 
tion,  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  was  nnlaw- 
fiil,  and  ought  iqamediately  to  be  dissolved  % 


«f 


Cttsar  miiuBt  precibos,  pretio^  et  aacerdoUiti  parttni  l«r* 
i^iut  noslrosi  partim  confirmat  suos."    Extract  from  one  of 
Crook's  lettersi  dated  August  91.    Herbert,  140. 
.  »  Ibid. 
*  Burnet*  Hist.Ref.  L  Ul. 
»  Collier,  11.  55. 
«  Bimel,  Hist.  Re£  1.  146. 
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TlHr  GiniBili  Protestants  were  desirouB  of  sraid^ 
iag  aay  discussion  of  the  question ;  bnt  when  thef 
ftnmd  tiiat  to  be  impossible^  they  generally  oen- 
immrtl  tbeidea  of  a  dirofce,  not  indeed  upon  the 
gfoand  tibat  the  King's  marriage  was  one  that 
i^ght  to  hare  been  contracted,  but  because  they 
ttoogbtj  that  having  subsisted  so  lo^g,  it  ought 
BWt  BOW  to  be  dissohred.  Diffinrent  viewsy  how* 
tiver,  oi  the  question,  were  taken  by  difcroit  in*- 
dividufllsof  eminence  among  the  Reformers ;  and 
Ae  only  point  in  which  px)bably  they  ail  agreed^ 
wa%  that  tibe  papal  authority  could  in  no  degree 
aflbet  the  merits  of  the  case  ^ 

This  case  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Thosq 
who  supported  the  divorce  maintained,  that  the 
Mosaic  prohibition  *  against  the  marrjFing  of  'm 
brother^s  wife,  was  an  integral  part  ei  the  moral 
law ;  hence  not  ta  be  dispensed  with  by  any  hu^ 
ipm  9Qthof  ity  whatsoeves.  On  the  contrary,  the 
9ppoeiU  party  arguied,  that  the  prohibitiaa  origin 
M&y  bare  no  siieh  diaracter,and  was  now  marelji 
aia  eeclesiastical  regulation^  with  which  the  hnd 
of  the  Chwch  was  undonbtadly  competent  to  dss* 
pttlise  K  The  -prineipal  scriptimsi  ground  upom 
yrhich  these  reasoners  rest^  was  the 


^  Bomet^  Hist.  Ref.  I.  147. 

*  ^  If  n  loan  sfaid  take  his  Inrotlwr**  wife,  it  it  ao  Mcfeav 
|hing,  he  bath  uaecn^red  hnr  brather^s  iiiA:e&ieM ;  ihey  ahaHA  ber 
pbildless.*'  (licyit.  xx.21.)  This  curse  of  chUdlessnesSi  Henry 
^fioaght  had  fallen  upon  him  in  the  death  ef  hia  male  efltiprilig 
byCiUhtfiiie. 

*  *'  Lex  inpoflita  et  eockiJMtict,"    Skadenis  ^S(MMb 
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1,  wlHdi  BOsigtiei  t&e  widolf  of  s  ehlld^ 
ksi  man  to  hk  next  brathet  as  a  infe  ^  TUi 
h^^  however^  it  was  ODBtdnied  by  those  yAa  acU 
mMsted  the  oppodfee  o]niiion>  was  iittended  oufep 
ta  operate  antoaig^  the  inaditeg  in  Canaan,  wbtte 
God  wiHed  that  tiie  infaeritanees  of  partietdar  fa« 
milies  should  descend  i&  a&  unhvoikeB  lin&  Estdi 
partjr  advilnced  many  plansihle  arguments  in  snpM 
port  of  its  opinion ;  but  perhaps  those  who  main^ 
Caiiaed'  Henry's  martiage  to  be  contrary  to  tho 
nuiml  law,  mast  be  eonsidered  as  baring  come  td 
tile  somidmr  conelusioli ;  becs«seit  is  ob'douatfaal 
ngoiatiotis  upon  mandage  were  chiefly  imposed 
lirr  the  purpose  ol  preventing  domestic  fieendomk 
mess  {  and  upon  this  ground  it  is  dtein»ble!,  thai  kt 
coitnexion  with  a  $istor-«in-hiw  sboidd  be  abesM 
Hitoly  fotbidden* 

WhUe  the  j^ineipal  European  schokrs  wekw 
Mgag^d  in  t^  anjdous  discussion  of  tiiese  qvMi 
tiOfiSi  Ctmm*  arrived  ha  Italy.  As  an  Mclesias^ 
tiCi  his  professional  rank  wasbifet  modefate ;  since 
he  y^M  pi>  more  ikaXk  archdeaieon  ef  Taanio*^ 

"  ''  If  bretkreo  dwell  togetheri  and  one  of  jhem  die^  and  kar^ 
no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without,  unto  ^ 
stranger  ;  her  huaband^s  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  tak^ 
kef  to  hiai  to  wife,  and  perferm  Aeduty  of  ini  biBbnd's  brotkcf 
unto  her.  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  first  bom  which  she  beareth 
Mi  auaooad  iA  tk^BMse  of  ika  brother  wUoh  ]»dead»  tkt4  U$ 
n0m0  b0m4pi4^m  fn^h"    Dtiit»  ht.  6,  6f 

*  Se  ^poiniadi  ae«t»t4uif  tp  h^  N^v^  (47»)  m  lUfU  AmIh 
hMMp. Parker  iNiya  «f  kia»:  **  A  x«fe  ayahidiaaomis  Tainle* 
Iran  MriMdbuf ."  (Do  AmiqM.  Brii.  Eed.  49S.)  It  is  «•< 
^•ly  to  fsifiiaik  ihsw  iw  aOrawsn  wiihMah  stiwy  Ml  ifMi 
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Biit  his  treatise  agamst  the  King's  marriage  faadb 
preceded. him;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  both  by  his  sovereign,  and  by  .the 
more  learned  of  his  eduntrymen,  was  sufficiently 
notorious  at  the  papal  court :  hence  Clemient  com^ 
plimehted  him  soon  after  his  arrival,  by  nomi-^ 
sating  him  general  penitentiary  of  England.  This 
piece  of  civility  did  not,  however,  abate  the  zeal 
with  which  the  English  doctor  was  prepared  to 
advocate  the  doctrines  which  he  had  broached  at 
home.  He  at  once  professed  his  readiness  to  sup-> 
port,  by  verbal  arguments,  the  positions  which  he 
bad  alreiAdy  reduced  to  writing.  These  might  be 
comprised  in  two  leading  particulars ;  of  which 
the  first  asserted,  that  no  man  could  marry  hia 
brother^s  widow,  consistently  with  the  Divine 
law ;  and  the  second,  that  the  Pope  has  no  autbo* 
rity  to  dispense  with  such  a  marriage.  To  admit 
the  truth  of  these  propositions,  would  have  been 
to  surrender  at  once  these  assumed  prerogatives, 
which  had  formed,  during  so  long  a  period,  the 
chief  sources  of  wealth  and  influence  to  the  Ro^ 
man  see.  Such  an  admissioi^  therefore,  was  not 
to  be  expected  at  the  court  of  his  Holiness.  At 
the  same  time,  to  confute  Cranmer  by  argument, 

was  not  likely  to  prove  an  easy  undertaking.    As, 

# 

the  received  date  of  Henry*s  acquaiotance  with  Cranmer.  Per** 
haps,  howeveri  Cranmer  might  have  been  preferred  through  th# 
crown,  aa  clergyman  constantly  are,  without  being  personally 

tnown  to  the  uover&gh ;  or  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton  might 
aire  cofotinued  vacant  since  the  last  incumbent's  death  in  1592^ 
biltnot  have  been  conferred  upon  Cranmer  until  theyear  15X9. ' 
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however^  a  peremptory  refasal  to  discuss  these 
propositions  would  have  amounted  to  a  tacit  con- 
fession of  weakness^  which  the  court  of  Rome 
could  not  make  without  gross  impolicy,  a  readi- 
ness to  argue  with  the  English  doctor  was  openly 
professed.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  various 
pretences  were  contrived  from  time  to  time  to 
elude  an  appointment  for  the  desired  disputation* 
Nor,  although  Cranmer  remained  in  Italy  during 
several  months,  was  he  ever  allowed  the  promised 
opportunity  of  arguing  publicly  upon  the  posi^ 
tions  which  he  had  maintained  in  his  treatise.  In 
private  conversation  with  individuals,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  meet  with  those  whose  sentiments 
accorded  with  his  own;  and  in  the  Rota,  the 
Pope's  principal  court,  it  was  not  denied,  that 
H^ury's  marriage  was  unlawful.  Farther  than 
this,  men  connected  with  such  a  court,  could  not 
be  expected  to  go ;  since  it  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  those  who  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  Papacy,  would  easily  be  brought  to  ad* 
mit,  that  it  possessed  no  power  to  grant  dispen*^ 
;SationS  in  such  cases  as  Henry's  ^. 

It  is  evident  that  the  court  of  R6me  must  have 
been  greatly,  embarrassed  by  the  application^ 
,iwith  which  it  was  pressed  from  England.  The 
•time,  indeed,  was  highly,  critical.  Already  had 
th^'  papal  -authority  been  not  only  disclaimed  in  a 
great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but  in 

•  ••    .   .  .  '    ..'i 

'  Strypei  Mem.  Cranm.  IS,      ,  '    '     f 
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^maMxk\taid  SmifnHm^M,  mgki  he  cqwU«ml 
m  netafy.  amiiliteted.  Jn  V^mee,  in  Ualjr,  nd 
«jren  jn  gpnin^'^teo^  ih0  Mattered  remains  of  tfae 
^^fcinnttye  Chttsch  w«e  aequiving  every  da)r  «i 
mbcessioiiofAiimbers^boldiiefl^^afid  taleata  Tims 
MMiheApiritwi  di0»iMAio»  «o  loog  eftaUMmd 
in  the  Wsmt,]6ttTBl0f  n^idmg  io  its.  fall,  oor  ivw 
AfiBejaj^asoealile.bope  that^  wttbout  the  fetnar 
IMUuii  aid  of  £he  citU  $iower.  Popery  codd  lAog 
taaiiitaiii  its  existence.  To  triAe»  thswCoie,  milk 
^  fadings  of  ,ik  powerGal  nonaroh,  reigwMig 
0lrer.e  ^ple  among  ^wlioin  Proteatant  prmoiplea 
Mere  rapidly  Miking  iSieir  wzj,  waa  veky  ifiur 

*  So  early  as  the  year  1520,  Reinardy-adiscipleof  Carlostadt, 
was  inyited  from  Saxony  by  Christian  II,  In  1527,  liberty  of 
^eon^dence  was  fireely  conceded  to  tfae  Banes;  in  1559«  the 
iMRadi  df  'Refamiatioii  was  completed  among  tiiem,  'binder  >tlie 
MM^icea  of  Qhiiatjan  III.  a  FH«Qt  erepry  way  wortl^y  ofjffae 
t|iak»  Jdoabeim»IV.  83. 

*  Olave  Peterson,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  propagated  bis  mas* 
ter's  principles  in  Sweden,  soon  after  the  great  Saxon  Reformer's 
niptare  widi  Rone.  Gtntavus  -  Vasa  then  -fiOed  die  SweSih 
4broQe,  4uid  gave  enoonffagemciit  to  jdiia  Jiendd  of  Scriptiaal 
Christianity.  In  1527f  it  was  upanimoiialy- fussed  byrthe  U9r 
tiooal  Jc^gialature^  that  Lutheranism  should  be  freely  admitted 
among  the  Swedes.  (Mosheim,  IV.  80.)  It  appears  tbat  Po- 
pery prevailed  in  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  chiefly  from  die  popular 
Ignorance  t>f  Ood'a  recorded  Word ;  for  Ae  New  TeatMaenCa 
^flie  vnoacnlar  idkin,  was  a  principal  JastnaaeHt  of  comef- 
•iqa  ^Hdi 4he icformars  in  thatcoinuy.    Qoidea,  IIL  S81. 

^  Tbat  is,  in  Aragon.  The  renaon  why  there  are  few,  or^,  it 
nay  be,  no  traces  of  the  ancient  Spanish  Church  in  tfae  soudi, 
are  obvious.  Tbat  portion  of  tfae  peninsula  was  long  overmii 
by  dia  Moors. 
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firom  befpg  tttt  asaodeist  pkiHcj  on  Cloiteiit'f  pMlL 
Moris  it  prebaUe  that  kn  Holiness  adoptadl  tHii 
hazardous  course  without  oneasiaeBs.  But  thou^ 
n  man  of  penetration^  he  iras  destitute  of  Stwr 
aess*  Nor  could  he  make  up  hia  m&Ml  4x>  .aHovlr 
the  interferenee  of  any  consadexaftion  with  Us  oma 
mterert^  dnd  witii  the  aggtandiflsement  of  the 
ACedicean  fianily^  so  little  honoured  by  the  Inotfe 
of  Ms  ommexion  with  it.  Therefore,  las  these 
two  things  mainly  depended  upon  the  i^ill.of  the 
£inperor,  tiiat  Princess  influeboe  ovelr  tibe  .i^ainl 
ccamcils  was  unbounded.  Hencfi^irhaterer  4k^ 
jpesition  the  pontiff  m^fat  pessoaally  haye  felt  to 
comply  witii  Henry's  desire^  he  wbuIdAot  Tsntuiifc 
upon  any  step  likely  to  ix^ure  himadf  :aod  his 
own  connexions.  Chaiies^  however,  absohitaiy 
reiuaed  to  abjEmdon  bis  aunt's  and  his  ooi»£ax% 
4ause.  The  utinost  length  to  which  he  would 
consent  to  go  for  Henry's  gratfficatsan^  was  to 
admit  the  es^ediency  of  allowing  him  to  marry  j^ 
HMOond  wife  wliile . Catharine  yet  aurciiMid*  .He 
jwnis.^io  have  ;  thought  that  if  .bis  .unde  iveaee 
^wmittodto  espouse  Anne  Boleyn  byrsometiiiilg 
like  what  is  tensed  in  Germany,  a  left-faandefl 
anarriage,  there  would  be  no  objection  started  to 
Ihe  continuance  of  ihe  present  Queen  in  her  midt 
mad  title,  or  to  fiiat  of  the  Lady  Mavy,  in  Hk 
esdsting  order  of  succession.  It  seems  .that:£90^ 
orient  wonld  bare  been  glad  to  escape  ^mn  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  by  sanctioning  tins 
disgraceful  expedient;  and  Casali,  the  Ei^Iish 
resident  at  Rome,  communicated  to  his  master. 
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that,  upon  proper  application^  he  might  probably 
obtain  the  papal  licence  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wishes  in  this  manner  \ 

But  Henry  was  bent  upon  obtaining  a  divorce 
in  the  regular  way ;  and  in  order  that  no  induce^ 
ment  might  be  wanting  likely  to  work  upon  th^ 
pontiff^  he  procured  the  signatures  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  members  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  a 
remonstrance^  which  was  duly  transmitted  to 
Rome.  This  document  chiefly  presses  upon  his 
Holiness  the  opinions  expressed  upon  the  King's 
^case  by  so  many  competent  judges^  and  prays 
him  not  to  withstand  an  arrangement  sanctioned 
by  such  a  weight  of  authority.  Since^  howeyei% 
fudging  from  the  past^  the  memorialists  .might 
Teasonably  apprehend  that  these  considerations 
were  likely  to  receive  no  great  attention  at  the 
papal  court ;  an  intimation  was  given  to  Clement, 
that  if  he  should  disappoint  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  applicants^  their  sovereign's  cause 
would  be  decided  in  England^  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  Roman  see.  The  two  Archbishops, 
Warham  and  Wolsey,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  Marquesses  of  Dorset  and  Exeter, 
thirteen  Earls,  four  Bishops,  twenty-five  Barons^ 
twenty-two  Abbots,  and  eleven  individuals  of 
inferior  quality,  affixed  their  signatures  to  this 
memorial  \  t 


C    IC 


Some  d^fs  ago,  the  Pope,  in  priTate»  offered  to.  me  thie 
pioposal,  at  a  dii^g  of  which  he  made  much  account,  that  yoar 
Majesty  might  have  a  difpensatloo  to  have  two  wives."    Letter 
from  Casali,  dated  Rome,  September  18,  1530.    Herbert,  141. 
*  Ibid, 
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The  uneasines^  caused  at  RoHie  on  the  receipt 
of  this  mixture  of  argument  and  menace^  is  plainly 
discovered  by  the  haste  with  which  an  answer  to 
it  was  returned.  After  about  two  months  *  from 
the  date  of  the  English  memorial^  the  Pope 
deigned  to  excuse  himself  to  the  remonstrants, 
in  very  moderate  language;  for  his  conduct  to- 
wards their  sovereign.  He  admits^  indeed^  that 
the  delays  of  his  agents  were  intentional^  but  he 
alleges  that  they  flowed  from  a  desire^  on  his  part, 
to  administer  impartial  justice  between  the  dis- 
tinguished parties  to  the  pending  suit '.  He  as- 
serts, that  the  sole  reason  why  the  proceedings 
were  then  wholly  suspended,  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  the  King,  who  had  not  obeyed^  the 
citation  to  Rome»  necessarily  issued  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  entertained  by 
the  Queen  and  her  friends.  With  respect  to  the 
intimation  contained  in  the  memorial^  that  if  the 
cause  were  not  speedily  decided  by  the  Pope, 
other  means  would  be  taken  for  bringing  it  to  an 
issue ;  his  Holiness  pronounces  such  a  menace  to 
be  neither  worthy  of  the  prudence^  nor  suitable 
to  the  Christian  principles  of  those  who  addressed 

.  *  The  English  memorial  is  dated  July  18,  ClemeBt*s  reply  is 
dated  September  27. 

'  "  Seeking  rather  that  this  controversy  might  be  finished  by 
the  agreeable  methods  of  peace  and  concord,  than  by  the  course 
of  latr,  we  framed  several  delays  in  granting  onr  commission  of 
ai^sal  in  the  said  cauaet  under  prntenee,  that  this  being  a  cause 
of  the  highest  nature,  must  therefore  be  brought  before  the 
consistory."     Herbc^ty  146. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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him :  he  therefore  intireats  them  to  lay  aside  all 
such  thoughts. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  this  tone^  sa 
different  from  that  which  had  usually  been  adopted 
by  the  sovereign  Pontiffs^  was  made  to  character-' 
ize  Clement's  answer.  Before  that  answer  could 
arrive  in  England,  Heiury  had  issued  a  royal  pr^ 
clamationS  prohibiting  the  admission  into  his 
dominions  of  any  bull  from  Rome,  which  should 
interfere  with  his  prerogatives.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  decisive  step  was  taken  under  an  appre^ 
hension  that  Wolsey  might  endeavour  to  retrieve 
his  fiEillen  fortunes  by  means  of  some  application 
to  the  Pontiff:  an  opinion  which  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  severity  which  was  now  practised 
towards  the  unhappy  Cardinal. 

That  eminent  example  of  fortune's  caprice  had 
removed  in  the  beginning  of  the]  last  Lent  from 
the  lodge  in  Richmond  Park  to  apartments  in  the 
neighbouring  Carthusian  monastery,  fitted  up 
some  years  before  by  Dean  Colet,  for  his  own 
accommodation,  when  he  should  wish  for  retire- 
ment in  the  country.  Among  the  inmates  of  the 
house  was  an  aged  monk,  with  whom  Wolsey^ 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  religious  conversation, 
thereby  acquiring,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  such  views  of  what  he  had  lost, 
and  of  that  for  which  rational  beings  are  destined> 
as  prepared  his  mind  for  his  approaching  depar-> 
ture  from  the  stage  of  life,  on  wfaoeh  he  fa^ 

'  September  19.    Ibid.  141. 
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played  a  part  so  conspicuous.  His  political  rivals> 
however^  doubted  not  that  he  panted  for  the  var* 
nities  which  had  been  wrested  from  him^  and  th^y 
never  ceased  to  represent  the  propriety  of  obli* 
ging  him  to  reside  upon  his  archbishopric  of 
York.  At  length,  he  received  aH  order  to  remove 
into  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  he  wrged 
that  he  did  not  possess  the  funds  needed  for  the 
journey,  an  advance  of  a  thousand  marks  was 
made  to  him  from  his  Winchester « pension,  and 
afterwards  a  thousand  pounds  were  i^nt  to  him 
from  the  King.  He  then  Reluctantly  turned  hi» 
back  upon  the  metropolis,  and  in  Passion  week 
commenced  his  melancholy  journey,  ttis  retinue 
was  much  less  imposing  than  .that  by  which  lie 
had  usually  been  attended  in  more  prosperous 
times,  but  it  was  still  magnificent.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  servants  travelled  in  his  suite,  and 
seventy-two  carts  laden  with  necessaries  for  the 
way  and  with  household  furniture,  brought  up  the 
rear.    He  first  settled  his  numerous  establishment 

•  •  • 

at  Southwell,  where  was  a  mansion  belonging  to 
the  see  of  York,  which  he  caused  to  be  repaired; 
and  into  whidfa  he  removed  at  Whitsuntide.  In 
this^  abode,  the  fallen  minister  displayed  a  new  ana 
a  bigbly  amiable  character.  He  was  exemplary 
in  Ith'e  diichairge  of  liis  professional  duties,  hospi*^ 
table,  courteous,  easy  of  access,  and  charitable. 
Some  time  lAer  Midsummer,  he  proceeded  far* 
ther  into  the  nordi,  perhaps  in  consequence'  of 
orders  from  court,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Scroby,  another  house  appended  to  his  see.  Tliere 

T  2 
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too  the  fame  of  his  piety,  his  alms-deeds^  and  his 
affability,  soon  filled  all  the  surrounding  country. 
At  length,  about  the  end  of  September,  he  reached 
Cawood,  a  village  within  a  few  miles  of  York, 
where  was  a  castellated  mansion  belonging  to  the 
primates  of  the  northern  province.  The  house 
was  not  in  a  condition  fit  for  his  reception,  and 
with  that  magnificent  spirit  which  characterized 
the  man,  he  immediately  employed  three  hundred 
workmen  to  improve  it  Besides  this  seasonable 
expenditure  among  the  artisans,  Wolsey  employed 
at  Cawood  the  same  pure  and  solid  means  to  win 
the  hearts  of  his  neighbours,  which  had  dignified 
every  port  of  his  residence  upon  his  diocese. 
The  sick  and  helpless  who  lived  near  his  castle 
largely  partook  of  his  freely-flowing  charities, 
the  gentry  around  him  were  gratified  by  his  at* 
tentions  to  them,  feuds  and  animosities  were 
appeased  by  his  judicious  mediation^  and  the  Car- 
dinal was  establishing  in  retirement  a  fame  far 
more  substantial,  though  less  dazzling  than  that 
which  had  played  around  him  on  a  more  conspi- 
cuous theatre. 

Wolsey  had  not  long  been  settled  at  Cawood^ 
before  he  determined  to  shew  himself,  in  the  me* 
tropolitical  chair  of  that  most  nugestic  of  English 
cathedrals,  which  proudly  towers  over  the  an- 
cient city  of  York.  The  dean  informed  him» 
that,  according  to  established  usage,  his  instaUar 
tipn  must  first  be  accomplished^  and  for  that  cere- 
|Qony,  preparations  were  made,  upon  an  extensive 
§9ale,  indeed,  but  at  the  Cardinal^  desire,  with  a 
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degree  of  magnificence^  &x  inferior  to  that  whx(M 
had  been  <  wont  on  similar  occasions.  The  first 
Monday  in  November  was  assigned  to  this  osten-. 
tations  formality,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry 
made  spontaneously  the  most  liberal  preparations 
for  celebrating^  with  all  the  profusion  of  northern 
hospitality,  their  diocesan's  personal  assumption 
of  his  official  seat.  However^  on  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  expected  day,  Wolsey's  former  atten- 
dant, Henry  Percy,  now  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
arrived  at  Cawood,  and  arrested,  in  the  King's 
name,  his  old  patron,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea-! 
son.  -  As  the  Cardinal  left  his  castle  in  custody, 
a  multitude  of  sorrowing  peasants  thronged 
around  the  gate,  and  cheered  his  melancholy  by 
sounding  in  his  ears,  ''  God  save  your  grace,  God 
save  your  grace!  the  foul  fiend  take,  them  that 
have  thus  hurried  you  from  us !  We  pray  God 
that  a  very  vengeance  may  light  upon  themf* 
The  populace  of  Doncaster  displayed  a  similar 
feeling.  The  desponSing  Cardinal  arrived  in  that 
town  after  night-fall ;  but  the  streets  were  crowded 
by  the  towns-people  bearing  lights  before  the 
cavalcade,  and  invoking  blessings  on.  the  pri- 
soner, curses  on  his  enemies  \  At  Sheffield  Park, 
he  stayed  above  a  fortnight  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  there,  either  the  agitation  of 
his  spirits,  or  the  sudden  assault  of  some  consti- 
tutional infirmity,  threw  him  into  a  serious  illness  ^ 


^  Carendiib,  52S.      . 

*  It  hat  been  often  suppoeedi  that  Wobey 
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While  bis  malady  was  in  active  opoaticm,  he  re- 
mimed  his  jommey^  but  at  Leicsester  his  strength 
wholly  failed  him.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
4[bbey  which  then  adorned,  that  town,  and  at  its 
portal  he  found  the.  abbot,  with  all  his  convent, 
waiting  for  their  distinguished  guest.  ^  FathM 
abbot,'*  said  the  exhausted  traveller,  '^  I  am  come 
to  leave  my  bones  among  you."  He  was  then 
borne  on  hk  mule's  back  to  the  loot  of  the  stair^ 
case  leading  to  his  apartment,  and  rather  carried 
than  assisted  into  that  chamber  which  formed  his 
last  earthly  resting  place.  Before  he  dosed  his 
eyes  in  death,  he  desired  Kingston,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  towet,  to  whose  custody  hb  was  entrusted^ 
to  recdve  his  laat  instructioiss,  in  which  he  de? 
sired  that  the  King  should  be  intreated  to  sup- 
press Lutheratiism  among  his  subjects,  and  he 
mournfully  reflected,  in  these  ioemorable  words, 

but  this  appears,  on  considering  the  circumstances  of  his  deaths 
rather  unlikely.  It  is  certain  that  his  malady  seized  him  at 
Sheffield  castle,  (Carendish,  ^28,)  and  he  did  not  die  till  a  week 
after  he  was  attacked,  hard  Herbert  si^,  '*  a  wiiid*colk^ 
which  ended  in  a  dysentery,  took  him  at  the  Earl  of  Shrews* 
lmry*s  ;^'  a  judgment  of  his  case  drawn  evidently  from  Cavendish, 
who' witnessed  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  disorder.  It  is, 
however,  probable,  thitt  a  medicine  which  he  took  for  his  relief, 
hastened  his  end.  Speed  relates,  that  he  died  in  consequence 
of  ^  taking  aa  overmuch  quantity  of  a  confection,  to  hvffk  th^ 
wind  off  his  stonUu^h."  That  the  remedy  which  he  took  was 
usurious,  is  evident  from  Cavendish,  and  that  fact  being  noto- 
rious, it  is  no  wonder  that  an  opinion  should  have  prevailed  of 
his  having,  instead  of  a  drug  to  relieve  his  bodily  suflferings, 
taken  some  deadly  potion,  with  a  view  t6  terminUe  his'  dien 
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«]xm  tbe  coiurse  which  he  had  himself  pursuecL 
*'  If  I  had  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
done  the  King^  he  would  not  have  given  me  over 
in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  the  just  reward  of 
my  diligent  pains^  and  study  to  do  him  service ; 
not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  to 
satisfy  his  pleasure.**  Soon  after  uttering  this 
ever-needed  warning,  the  sinking  patient  resigned 
ills  breath  ^  and  thus  the  man  who  had  realised 
the  most  extravagant  objects  of  human  ambition, 
io  an  extent  never  before  seen  in  England,  was 
humbled  in  the  dust. 

The  severity  with  which  Wolsey  was  treated* 
was,  however,  not  the  only  indication  which  ap- 
peased at  this  time  of  Hemys  growing  indiffar- 
ence  for  the  Papacy.  Soon  after  the  Cardinal's 
death,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  against 
the  whole  clergy  of  England,  for  having  submitted 
to  that  l^atine  authority  which  the  deceased 
minister  had  exercised,  in  defiance,  as  it  had  aj^ 
peared,  of  the  statute  of  provisors  \  The  hard- 
ship, not  to  say  the  tyranny,  of  subjecting  a  body 
of  men  to  a  judicial  process  for  acquiescing  un- 
der an  authority  which  few,  probably,  knew  to 
be  illegal,  and  which  none  could  resist^  was  into- 
lerable. But  the  clergy  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  King,  because  tibey  were  generally  unfa- 
vourable to  his  divorce;  they  had  lost  much  qt 

^  November  29, 15S0.    Le  Nevei  dlO. 
I  Herbert,  151. 
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their  hold  upon  public  opinion  from  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation ;  hence  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  defenceless,  and  could  scarcely  doubt, 
that  if  their  case  should  come  to  a  hearing,  it 
would  be  pronounced  that  they  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  a  preemunire. 

The  prospect  of  being  thus  laid  wholly  pros^ 
trate  at  the  feet  of  their  now  alienated  sovereign; 
justly  filled  the  clerical  body  with  the  utmost  un* 
easiness,  and  when  its  representatives  met  in  Con- 
vocation, at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1531,  they 
were  prepared,  by  their  fears,  to  display  no  com- 
mon subserviency  to  the  views  of  the  court. 
As  a  peace-offering,  the  Convocation  of  the  south- 
em  province  voted  to  the  King  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  way  of 
benevolence,  as  it  was  stated,  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge his  Majesty's  services  to  the  Church,  in 
writing  against  Luther,  in  repressing  heresy,  and 
in  protecting  the  clergy  against  the  insults  of 
their  enemies.  It  was,  however,  understood,  that 
this  liberal  vote  was  to  be  followed  by  an  order 
from  the  crown  to  stay  the  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench;  but  the  Convocaticm 
cautiously  abstained  from  the  mention  of  this  in 
their  grant.  But  this  pecuniary  .supply  alone 
would  not  satisfy  the  King.  It  was  at  fir4st  pro- 
posed that  the  benevolence  should  be  off<^red  to 
him  as  ''  Sole  protector,  and  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  and  clergy  of  England."  Humbled 
and  alarmed  as  was  the  clerical  body,  this  title 
was  absolutely  rejected,  as  conceived  in  ambi- 
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guOQS'and  exceptionable  terms.  ^  An  attempt  was 
then  made  to  obtain-  the  recognition  of  the  King 
as  supreme  head  of  the  national  churchy "  after 
God  f  this  also  filled ;  and  Archbishop  Warham 
at  length  moved,  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
styled  *'  supreme  head,  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christ.**  After  a  considerable  debate, 
this  last  title  was  approved  by  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  and  thus  Henry  found  himself 
recognised  by  the  larger  portion  of  his  clerical 
subjects  as  the  possessor  of  some  undefined  aa* 
thority  over  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  \ 

This  acknowledgment  appears  not  only  to  have 
given  satisfaction  at  court,  but  also  to  such  in- 
dividuals among  the  people  as  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation;  a  drcumstance 
remarked  with  pain  by  the  clergy*  This  feeUog 
was  discovered  when  the  Convocation  of  the 
northern  province  assembled.  The  members  of 
that  body  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  gratify  the 
crown  by  the  offer  of  a  benevolence,  and  they 
voted  a  supply  under  this  designation,  amounting 
to  eighteen  thousand  and  forty  pounds ;  but  they 
shewed  the  utmost  repugnance  against  concedii^ 
to  the  King  even  that  qualified  style,  which  had 
been  allowed  by  their  brethren  in  London  \  As 
the  vacancy  made  by  Wolsey's  death  had  not  beea 
supplied.  Bishop  Tunstdl,  recently  translated  to 

-  Collier,  11.  62. 

*  "  Cujus  (Eccl.  8C.)  singularem  protectorero,  unicum  et  su- 
preraum  dQininum,  et  quantum  per  Christi  legem  licet,  etiam 
Mipremum  caput  ipsiua  Majenatem  reoognoscimus.*'    Ibid.  65, 
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OwhaiOt  tooli  precedrace  over  ev^fy  o$hi9r^0G)e- 
mBsAo  in  tbe  province  of  York^  and  he  ventured 
to.  remonstrate  with  the  King  by  lett^  against 
die  addition  made  to  the  royal  titles  with  the 
Mndion  of  the  southern  clergy.  ''  That  innovar 
tion/'  wrote  Tunstall^ ''  has  been  already  produc- 
tive of  inconveniences^  inasmuch  as  heroes  ret- 
eeixHy  under  prosecution  have  pleaded  it  in  ordw 
Co  skreen  themselves  from  punishment,  inferring 
finokn  it  that  the  power  of  ordinaries  is  now  not  so 
extensive  as  it  has  been.  If,  thereforej  it  be  de- 
sired of  the  clergy  to  recognise  the  supremacy  af 
the  crown,  it  should  be  clearly  defined  that  this 
laecognition  extends  only  to  secular  affairs."  The 
King  wrote  by  way  of  answer, ''  That  the  Bishop^s 
«wn  refinements  had  needlesdy  perplexed  the 
iqpKstion ;  that  Christ,  beiAg  the  admitted  head  of 
ids  Cfaurdi,  liar  temporal  affairs  naturaDy  fell 
smder  the  cogiu^anbe  of  the  cro wn>  her  spiritual 
<nies  under  that  of  the  prelacy ;  that  the  limitar 
tiaiis  .assigned  by  the  Bishop  to  the  prince's  intei^ 
iiBMnoe  w^re  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  and 
«w0e  evidently,  as  is  seen  firom  the  laws  of  Justir 
Jinh,  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church  during 
JUia  etu3iest  period  of  her  .establishment ;  and  that, 
though  the  ministration  of  God's  Word  and  Sa- 
cramentswas.a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  regulation, 
(yet  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  even  m  thcc^xer- 
cise  of  their  function,  was  properly  subjected  to 
the  cpntroul  of  the  civil  power  %"    At  length  the 

°  Collier*  II.  63. 
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firmneis  of  the  Kii^  in  infliBtiEig  upon  log  right  to 
Ike  supreme  direoti<m  of  all  MlBmn  withfaai  his  ^ 
mhiionsj  whether  ecclesiiistical  ot  civilj  prevailed ; 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  Eogland  aseemhled  la 
Convocation  were  thus  pledged  ab  to  the  souad- 
ness  of  that  principle^  which  claims  for  every  in* 
dependent  political  societjj  the  complete  regula- 
tion of  its  domestic  arrangements  ^    This  recog* 

'  This  concession  made  by  the  clergy  was  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  recognition  of  a  right  exercised  by  the  English 
kings  before  the  Conquest.  "  Thns  Athelstan,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  ecclesiastical  laws^  teUs  us  he  did  it  with  the  counsel 
of  his  bishops."  (Wake's  Authority  of  Christian  Princes.  Lond. 
1697. 162.)  ''  I  know  of  no  (synod)  more  ancient  than  that 
which  was  held  before  King  Oswy  and  his  son,  at  Streanshealch, 
in  the  monastery  of  Hilda^  concerning  the  time  of  Easter,  the 
finrm  of  tonsure,  and,  as  Florence  of  Worcester  adds,  some  other 
eodesiastical  matters.  Whether  King  Oswy,  by  hit  authoriQr, 
eaUed  this  q^nod,  it  doe^  not  appear :  this  we  know,  that  he  not 
only  consented  to  the  meeting  of  it^  but  also  sat  with  his  son  in 
it,  and  managed  the  debates  of  it.  He  proposed  the  business 
for  which  they  met,  and  at  last  finally  resolved  what  was  to  be 
bold  to,  with  refinrence  to  the  points  that  had  been  debated.** 
(Ibid.  1^6*)  Iliat  this  synod  should  have  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  being  so  completdy  sal^ected  to  tbe  civilpower,  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  its  objects  were  purely  Romish.  It 
was  bolden  in  664 ;  and  the  mode  in  which  matters  were  con- 
djMted  in  it,  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Pa^ 
pacy  to  an  universal  sacerdotal  empire,  were  then  only  in  embryi^ 
In  the  synod  of  Hatfield,  bolden  in  680,  to  enquire  into  the  fidth 
of  the  F»gl««h  Churches  as  to  the  Monothelite  question,  (Col* 
lier,  1. 107.)  "  that  King  Egfiride  was  present,  we  are  expressly 
informed."  (Wake,  168.)  **  At  the  council  of  Cloveshoe,  anno 
742,  not  only  iEthelbald,  King  of  the  Mercians,  presided,  but 
bit  princen.  and  officers  were  present,  top.  Yet  tbia  waapioperjy 
an  ecdesiaatical  synod,  and  the  matter*  Umacted  in  it  all  tep 
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nition  made  by  the  eoclesiastical  body .  was  then 
confirmed  by  act  of  Parliaments  and  a  fonaal 
indemnity  from  the  crown  allayed  the  fears  of  the 
dergy '  as  to  any  liabilities  which  they  might  have 
incurred  by  their  submission  to  Wolsey 's  legatine 
authority. 

*  It  was  not  long  after  the  King  and  the  Reform- 
ers had  been  gratified  by  the  admission  of  the 
clergy,  that  English  authorities  were  competent 
to  the  conducting  of  all  the  national  affairs,  before 
a  fierce  persecution  was  excited  against  those 

lated  to  the  Church.  Nor  is  this  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  in  the  legatine  synods,  held  by  Gregory  and  Thitophylact, 
sent  hither  by  Pope  Adrian  1.  for  that  purpose ;  our  kings  not 
only  directed  the  assembling  of  them,  but,  together  with  their 
nobles,  sat  in  them :  and  to  testify  their  consent  to  what  was 
done,  together  with  their  lords,  as  well  as  bishops,  subscribed  to 
the  acts  of  thenu"  (Wake^  168.)  **  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  instances  I  have  already  given,"  (several  are  cited,) 
'*  that  whatsoever  the  synod  or  council  were,  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  were  transacted,  they  depended  entirely  upon  the 
princes'  authority,"  (before  the  Conquest, )  "  who,  for  the  most 
part,  determined  what  was  needful  concerning  them  in  the  great 
councils  of  their  realms ;  and  when  they  did  not,  yet  still  kept 
the  management,  even  of  their  ecclesiastical  convocations,  in 
their  own  hands ;  and  suffered  them  not  either  to  meet,  act,  or 
establish  any  thing,  but  according  to  their  good  pleasure." 
Ibid.  173. 

^  Fuller,  184. 

'  **  They  promising  for  the  future  to  make  no  constitution,  or 
execute  any,  without  the  King's  leave."  (Herbert,  151.)  As 
the  laity  had  submitted  to  Wolsey's  authority,  not  less  than  the 
clergy,  the  House  of  Commons  desired  to  be  included  in  the  in* 
demnity ;  and  this  request,  after  some  little  appearance  of 
culty,  was  granted.    Ibid. 
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who  derived  their  religion  from  Scripture,  and 
not  from  Papal  Rome.  The  most  remarkable  vic- 
tim that  perished  at  this  time  was  Thomas  Bilney, 
a  Norfolk  man,  who  was  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  in 
Cambridge.  This  martyr's  stature  was  diminu- 
tive, his  health  delicate,  his  turn  of  mind  inclining 
to  melancholy.  He  seems  to  have  been  seized 
early  in  life  with  that  painful  sense  of  human  cor- 
ruption, and  that  eager  aspiration  after  more  than 
human  holiness,  which  sometimes  give  a  morbid 
tinge  to  spirits  warmed  by  genuine  piety.  FuH 
of  self-condemnation,  he  was  ever  disclosing  his 
griefs  in  confession,  and  praying  for  advice  as  to 
how  he  could  subdue  the  evil,  which  his  too  s^i- 
sitive  mind  saw  and  exaggerated  within  him. 
He  was  directed  to  fast,  and  practise  other  mor- 
tifications, to  purchase  indulgences,  and  to  offer 
masses.  He  did  these  things,  but  melancholy  still 
weighed  down  his  souL  At  length  a  friend  men- 
tioned to  him  the  New  Testament,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Erasmus,  highly  commending  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  executed.  Bilney, 
upon  this  recommendation,  bought  the  book; 
not>  however,  so  much  with  a  view  to  comfort  or 
instruction,  as  under  an  expectation  of  being  de- 
lighted by  the  perusal  of  agreeable  matter,  enli- 
v^ied  by  the  graces  of  composition  \  His  pur- 
chase gave  a  new  and  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
his  thoughts.    He  pondered  with  absorbing  atten- 


*  Letter  Drom  Bilney  to.  Tumtall,  Biihop  of  Londoa.    f  oxe. 
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tion  tbe  words  of  eternal  life;  and  now  discerfaed^ 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  eross,  a  refuge  from  the 
misery  by  which  he  had  so  long  been  haunted ; 
the  ascetic  exercises  hitherto  prescribed  as  medi<- 
cines  adapted  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit,  he  at 
OBce  considered  merely  as  delusive  palliatives; 
he  felt  that  he,  and  those  around  him,  had  been 
deceived  in  points  of  vital  importance ;  nor  could 
he  refrain  from  raising  his  voice  to  warn  others 
of  a  precipice,  down  which,  he  believed,  he  had 
himself  nearly  fisdlen.  His  zeal,  it  may  be,  his  en<- 
thusiasm,  then  excited  him  to  set  i^  hazard  at 

s 

defiance.  He  laboured  to  disseminate  his  opi- 
nions among  his  fellow-academics ;  and  Latimer, 
with  others,  became  his  converts.  He  preached 
earnestly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  agaibst 
pilgrimages,  p^iances,  the  invocation  of  saints^ 
and  perhaps  every  other  peculiarity  of  Popery, 
except  transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  which  he 
held  firmly  to  the  last.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  conduct  exposed  him  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  heresy ;  of  which  he  was  convicted ;  but 
sentence  being  purposely  delayed,  in  the  interval 
his  own  fears,  and  the  intreaties  of  his  friends, 
overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  recanted. 

After  this  escape  from  imminent  danger,  he  re^ 
turned  to  Cambridge,  wh&re  his  constitutional 
melancholy  seized  upon  him  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever;  The  cheerfulness  once  infused^ 
into  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  Scriptural 
Chiistiamty,  thq  excitement  arising^  from  the 
communication  to  others  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
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quired  by  himself^  were  esehaiiged  for  the  iaix^ 
lerable  gloom  of  a  corroding,  indolent  despair. 
His  meals  were  tiken  without  appetite  or  relish ; 
the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends  were  received 
with  stagnant  apathy ;  religious  topics  eren  no 
longier  afibrded  him  consolation.  He  viewed  him- 
ndf  as  an  apostate  and  a  reprobate ;  one  who,  for 
tbe  sake  of  lingering  upon  earth  during  a  few 
years  of  iniquity  and  misery,  had  basely  denied 
his  Saviour,  stupidly  bartered  away  the  inestima- 
ble prize  which  had  lately  been  the  anchor  of  his 
hope,  and  perfidiously  lured  others  to  destruction. 
Such  were  the  horrors  engendered  by  the  con* 
stant  attrition  of  these  gloomy  thoughts,  that 
those  who  loved  hiin,  apprehensive  of  some  sui* 
cidal  act,  anxiously  watched  over  him  both  night 
and  day.  For  more  than  a  year  he  continued 
thus  to  struggle  with  despair.  At  last  he  came 
one  night  into  the  college-hall,  bade  farewell  to 
certain  of  his  friends,  and  told  them  that  he  had 
set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  \  His  meaning 
was  soon  apparent.  When  next  heard  of,  he  was 
in  Norfolk,  where,  first  among  his  family^  con- 
nexions, afterwards  openly  in  the  fields,  he  boldly 
preached  the  doctrines  which  he  had  once  ab* 
jiired,  and  exhorted  his  hearers,  as  they  valued 
their  own  salvation,  to  renounce  the  principles  in 
which  they  had  been  reared.  As  he  probably 
liad  b^th  aatioi^ted  and  desired,  his  exertions  in^ 
tiie  diseluvfjge  of  Idd  conscience,  led  to  his  apjne- 

'  St.  Matt.  xvi.  ftl. 
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hrasioii ;  and  being  again  convicted  of  heresy^  he 
was  sentenced  to  the  stake.  The  place  of  his 
martyrdom  was  a  low  spot  of  ground  without  the 
walls  of  Norwich^  called  the  Lollards'  pit.  He 
met  his  fate  with  invincible  constancy  and  cheer- 
fulness^ joined  with  such  a  bright  display  of 
Christian  charity,  that  when  some  of  the  friars, 
apprehensive  lest  the  people,  imputing  to  monk- 
ish malice  the  guilt  of  his  death,  should  contract 
their  liberality  towards  them,  intreated  him  to 
exculpate  them  from  the  charge;  Bilney  promptly 
complied,  and  begged  of  the  spectators  not  to  in- 
termit towards  these  mendicants  tiieir  accustomed 
kindness.  After  light  was  communicated  to  the 
pjrre,  his  sufferings  appear  to  have  been  of  no 
long  duration.  The  wind,  indeed,  raged  vio- 
lently, and  twice  or  thrice  blew  from  his  scorched 
and  blad^ened  form  the  blazing  mass  in  which  he 
was  at  first  enveloped.  He  was  then  observed  to 
beat  his  breast ;  he  was  heard  at  intervals  to  eja- 
culate, "  Jesus,"  or  *'  I  believe;"  but  he  soon 
drooped  his  head,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe  ^  Anxious  to  relieve  the  eyes 
of  those  around  from  dwelling  on  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  his  withered  corse,  an  officer  witb^his 
halberd  then  loosed  the  staple  by  which  the  chain 
about  it  had  been  secured,  and  the  martyr's  body 

*  September  6, 1531.  A  report  was  industriously  circulated 
that  Bilney  retracted  his  opinions  before  death,  andStr  TlRmias 
More  was  led  to  give  it  the  saactioii  of  his  autfaoriiy ;  bnlFoxe 
has  satisfiustorily  shewn  that  it  is  groundless.  Acts  and  Mon* 
919.  • 
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fell.  Fr^dh  fuel  was  then  expeditiously  supplied, 
and  ere  long  a  heap  of  ashes  only  marked  the  spot 
where  lately  stood  the  willing  victim,  anxious  to 
atone  for  injuries  inflicted  by  him  in  an  evil  hour 
upon  the  cause  he  loved. 

Shortly  after  Bilney's  death,  Richard  Bayfield, 
formerly  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Bury,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  \  He  had  been 
converted  from  Popery  by  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  some  controversial  tracts,  then  popu- 
lar ;  and  after  suffering  much  severity  in  his  con- 
vent, he  had  been  sent  by  his  friends  to  the  Re- 
formers abroad.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
in  vending  and  distributing  Tyndale's  Testament, 
with  various  polemical  pieces,  in  England,  whi- 
ther he  had  secretly  returned.  He  was,  however, 
detected ;  and  having  abjured  when  in  trouble  for 
hi^  opinions  before,  he  was  now  executed  as  a  re- 
lapsed heretic.  It  was  probably  his  activity  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  obnoxious  books, 
which  brought  him  to  this  end ;  as  he  does  not 
appear,  in  point  of  doctrine,  to  have  gone  beyond 
an  attack  upon  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  a 
general  approval  of  the  works  which  he  brought 
from  abroad.  .  . 

Bayfield's  constancy  incited  a  London  trades- 
man, named  Tewksbury,  who  had  once  abjured 
Protestant  opinions,  to  assert  them  with  confi- 
dence again.    He  aflSrmed,  that  justification  can 

'  November  27,  1531.     Acts  and  Mon.  934. 
VOL.  K         ,  V 
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wAy  be  t^btoided  tkrougli  fkith^  cdmbitied  with 
charity ;  that  Christ  betng  the  only  in^diator>  Idl 
prayers  to  sainte  are  vain ;  that  ^^gatory  do6s 
not  exist ;  that  holy  iorders>  tiiiless  acbOiApatiied 
by  piety  and  virtue^  confer  no  grace  upon  the  rid- 
tipient ;  and  that  transubstantiation  Is  an  error. 
These  tenets  being  deemed  heretical^  he  WM 
dragged  to  the  stake  in  Smithfield,  and  there  he 
sealed  his  conviction  with  his  blood  ^ 

Another  victii^i,  more  considerable  as  to  birth 
and  station,  was  James  Bainham,  bote  of  k 
knightly  family  in  Gloncestershire,  and  respeifta* 
'biy  versed  in  both  the  languages  of  classi(;al  atiti- 
linity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  followed  the  legal  profession ;  but  as  hb 
was  animated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  and  dissemi- 
niftte  scriptiiral  knowledge,  his  eminent  talente 
and  virtues  proved  unavailing  for  his  protection. 
He  was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  heresy; 
when,  after  being  subjected  to  muth  indignity  and 
pain,  he  consented  to  abjure  the  opinions  whidh 
he  had  once  maintained.  This  weakhess,  htiW^ 
ever,  had  no  sooner  procured  his  release,  than  the 
anguish  of  his  mind  became  intolerable ;  and  ib 
little  more  than  a  month  after  his  abjuration,  h^ 
|>ubliidly  bewafled  that  act,  exhorting  those  who 
iieard  him,  nev^ir,  as  he  had  done,  to  if^enoUfiee 
doctrines  derividd  from  ^riptute.  His  sebtiOA 
apprehension  soom  ibllowed ;  and  being  senteni^ed 
to  die  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  he  was  committed  to 

'  December  SO,  1591.    Acta  and  Mod.  994. 
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the  #ame0  in  Smithfield'.  He  appears  to  hare 
diifered  from  the  Romanists  as  to  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  probably  hiitf 
opinion  upon  this  subject  coincided  with  Luther's^ 
He  also  disapprored  the  practice  of  invoking 
Saints,  denied  the  existence  of  purgatory,  and 
maintained,  that  Scripture  only  being  the  sacer-f 
dotal  key,  any  man  who  truly  illustrated  the  Gos^ 
pel  by  his  life  and  doctrine,  possessed  as  much 
power  to  bind  and  loose  as  the  Pope  himself. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  in  the  year  1532,  the 
Parliament  was  assembled  after  a  prorogation ; 
and,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  system  of 
attacking  the  clergy,  which  had  begun  to  act  so 
deddedly  during  the  last  session,  was  persever- 
ingly  continued.  The  representatiyes  of  the  peo« 
pie  laid  before  his  Majesty  a  long  list  of  grier-^ 
ances,  accruing,  as  it  was  alleged,  from  the  actual 
state  of  the  Church,  and  prayed  for  redress.  It 
'  was  answered,  that,  until  after  farther  delibera- 
tion, and  aa  enquiry  into  what  might  be  said  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  nothing  could 
be  done  *.  The  result,  however,  was,  that  several 
acts  were  passed  affecting  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment. By  one  of  these  it  was  provided, ''  that 
no  deck  convicted  of  petty  treason,  murder,  ov 
Mony,  should  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  ^  if 

.   ■  Oa  Ibe  SOth  of  ApvlU  &fi<2.    Acu  and  Moa*  &dd« 

»  Herbert,  155. 

^  Iiord  Herbert  eayi,  thai  tbe  ordinaries,  sometimee  *'  iWr 
hiece,  or  otber  undue-  mociTei,  did  au£br  (tbete  ecdesiittical 

v2 
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such  offender  had  not  heen  admitteda suhdeac<Hi ; 
that  no  convict^  heing  of  that  or  of  a  higher  order> 
should  he  allowed  to  make  his  purgation  without 
giving  sufficient  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
and  that  ordinaries,  having  such  clerical  convicts 
in  their  custody,  might  degrade  them,  and  setid^ 
them  for  detention  to  the  King's  Bench."  Ano* 
ther  enactment  annulled  feoffments  of  land  to 
ecclesiastical  uses,  as  being  little  else  than  eva- 
sions of  the  statute  of  mortmain;  and  a  third 
made  it  felony  in  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
clergy,  to  break  prison  after  being  committed  by 
the  ordinary  *. 

*  However,  the  most  important  act  relating  to 
the  Church,  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  this 
time,  was  that  to  restrain  the  pajrment  of  an- 
nates "*.     It  was  set  forth  in  this  statute,  "  that 

ofienders)  to  make  their  purgation  by  such  as  knew  nothing  of 
their  misdeeds,  to  the  great  scandal  of  justice."    155. 

«  ColHcr,  II.  65.^ 

^  *'  Annates  formed  the  chief  fund  for  the  support  of  the  car- 
dinals in  attendance  upon  the  Pontiff."  (Lingard.)  *'  Those 
hinges  of  the  Church  must  be  greased  with  English  revenues.* 
(Fuller,  138.)  Annates,  or  first-fruits,  are  the  income  of  a  be- 
nefice during  the  first  year  after  a  vacancy,  and  were  originally 
collected  under  pretence  of  raising  armies  to  resist  the  infidels. 
Such  a  payment  was  made  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century  to  cer- 
tain monasteries  firom  preferments  in  their  own  patronage ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  claimed  in  England  by  th«  Popes 
until  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  parlia« 
ment  holden  at  Carlisle,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  annates  were  spoken  of  as  a  new  claim  on  the  pan  of  the 
popedom*  and  the  collection  of  them  was  forbidden.  However, 
an  amoigement  was  eventually  made  for  the  payment  of  sums 
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iinder  the  title  of  annates,  or  first-fruits,  great 
sums  of  money  had  been  conveyed  out  of  the 
kingdom,  which  the  court  of  Rome  extorted  by 
withholding  bulls  and  other  writs ;  that  these  pay- 
ments were  founded  on  no  law,  and  were  only 
recoverable  from  the  incumbents  of  sees  by  threats 
of  withholding  the  usual  bulls ;  that  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  papal  exchequer  since 
the  second  year  of  King  Henry  VI 1.  and  more 
might  be  expected  to  become  demandable  shortly 
on  account  of  the  advanced  ages  to  which  several 
of  the  prelates  had  attained ; ,  therefore  it  was 
enacted,  that  these  payments  do  from  henceforth 
cease,  except  so  far  as  an  allowance  of  five  per 
cent  upon  the  net  annual  produce  of  a  bishopric, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  preparing  and  sealing 
of  the  usual  bulls."  If  the  Legislature  had  stop* 
ped  at  this  point,  the  Roman  court  would  have 

linder  this  name  during  the  terra  of  three  years,  on  condition  that 
the  money  raised  should  be  remitted  to  Rome  in  bills  of  ex* 
change,  and  not  in  specie.  "  But  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was 
always  gaining  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  seldom  gave 
over  any  project  of  interest. — ^The  payment  of  annates  has  been 
all  along  grudged  the  Pope,  and  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
council  of  Constance  in  1414.  Neither  could  the  court  of  Rome 
carry  tlieir  point  there,  because  the  delegates  of  the  French  na- 
tion stood  stiffly  against  this  exaction.  *  The  council  of  Basil 
likewise,  held  in  1431,  forbad  the  payment  of  annates  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  twelfth  session ;  but  then,  at  the  same  time>  they 
ordered  the  Pope  should  have  a  reasonable  aid  granted  to  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to 
support  the  cardinals.  As  to  England,  the  encroachment  went 
on  till  thb  reign  of  Henry  VIII."    Collier,  L  503. 
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|tad  sufficient  cayse  for  uneasioess ;  but  the  ac^ 
went  rnucb  furthear.  It  provi4edi  that  if  bulla 
ahould  be  withholden  upoa  the  terms  thus  fixed  % 
the  divme  noHiinated  to  a  see  should  be  conser 
crated  by  a  mandate  from  the  King^  without  th9 
Pope's  concurreuce ;  and  that,  if  the  papal  court 
should  endeavour  to  continue  its  present  es^acr 
tions  by  the  employment  of  excommunications 
and  interdicts,  such  censures  should  be  utterly 
disregarded,  and  the  religious  worship  of  the  na- 
tion proceed  just  as  if  his  Holiness  had  not  under« 
^ken  to  suspend  it^  By  this  decisive  step,  the 
English  Legislature  ceased  to  regard  the  Romai) 
bishop  in  any  other  light  than  merely  as  the  mos^ 
dignified  among  European  prelates,  recognising 
him  as  justly  entitled  to  the  same  rank  amox\g 
those  of  his  order,  as  had  been  customarily  con- 
ceded to  the  Emperor  among  princes,  but  tacitly 
denying  that  he  possessed  any  right  to  interfisre 
without  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions.  The 
dignity  of  this  return  to  the  sound,  manly,  and 
patriotic  principles,  which  had  prevailed  among 
Christians  during  the  first  thousand  years  of  their 
Church's  history,  was,  however,  greatly  impaired 
by  a  clause  in  the  act,  giving  to  it  an  air  of  inti- 
midation. It  was  enacted,  that  the  King  be  emr 
powered  at  any  time  before  Easter,  1533,  or 
before  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  declare^ 
by  lettets  patent,  whether  any,  or  what,  of  the 

•  BalU  9nd  palla  ai^e  tenned  in  the  a^t  "  pretended  requUUes^'^ 
in  the  case  of  episcopal  appointmenti.     Collier,  It.  65. 
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praviskinB  of- this  act  should  be.  carried,  into  effisiott 
Nfme  who  considered  tbis  daiu^^  could  doubt 
that  the  King's,  principal  object  ia  procuring  ita 
inaertion,  was  to  oYexuvw  t^e  court  ofi  Rome  by: 
means  of  the  discreiionary  power  left  in  hta  baodsk; 
but  stUl,  the  mere  discussion  of  tkas^  pretansim^, 
which  Popes  had  successfully  advanced  during 
five  centuries,  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, inasmuch  ^a  it  tended  to  diffuse  ligb^ 
upon  questions  long  nusuaderatood,  from  the. 
general  ignorance  as  to  tbeir  teal  merits^ 

It  could  not  indeed  escape  tbe  Roman  poU- 
tieians,  that  unless  their  court  should  mani^e  ite 
intercourse  with  England  in  a  manA^r  noMe.  thm 
ordinarily  judicious,  that  country  must  ineyitably 
be  lost  tQ  the  Papacy.  Henry  was  evidently  benjt 
t^n  a  rupture  with  the.  Pontiff,  in  case  that  ele- 
vated ecclesiastic  should  not  attend,  in  eame^^t  to 
h|s  suit ;  and  the  English  people  appeared  to  rfr. 
gard  the  probability  of  such  an  alteration  in  tKe 
national  policy  with  apathy,  if  not  with  satisfac* 
tion.  A  clergyman  had  shewn  his  zeat  for  tbe 
Papacy,  by  publicly  maintaining  its  pretensions ; 
for  thij^  oflence,  rather  a  new  one  in  Englaii4  he 
was  committed  to  prison.  Another  ecclesiastic 
had  been  placed  in  custody  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  a  favourer  of  Lutherani^m.  He 
appealed  to  the  King,  as  supreme  bead  of  the: 
Church,  and  was  discharged  ^ 

Henry's  disposition  to  resumo  the  exercise  of 

(  Herbert.  1 5a. 
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those  rights  which  all  Christian  princes  had  an- 
ciently exercised,  was  also  shewii  by  his  conduct 
towards  the  Convocation.  That  body  had  found 
itself  called  upon  to  present  an  address  to  the 
throne,  in  answer  to  the  complaints  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  clergy.  It  had 
been  submitted  to  the  King,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  that  the  Convocation  made, 
inroads  upon  the  constitution,  by  enacting  canons 
at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  by 
forcing  men  to  obey  these  by  the  terror  of  ex- : 
communications;  although  such  canons  were  nei- 
ther sanctioned  by  the  lay  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, nor  even  drawn  up  in  a  language  generally 
understood.  To  this  the  clergy  replied,  that  they 
conceived  themselves  justified  in  enacting  canons, 
both  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and .  by  the 
approved  usages  of  the  Church ;  that  they  hoped 
an  impartial  enquirer  would  find  no  discrepancy 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  national  laws ; 
but  that  if  it  should  appear  otherwise,  after  due 
examination,  they  were  willing  to  rectify  any  such 
anomaly :  and  they  urged,  on  the  other  hapd,  that, 
any  civil  constitutions  at  variance  with  Scripture, 
and  with  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  ought  to 
be  rescinded. 

This  answer  came  from  the  pen  of  Gardiner, 
who  had  been  recently  preferred  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  who  now  gave  offence  to  his 
royal  patron  by  stepping  forward  as  the  assertor 
of  what  the  Convocation  considered  as  its  indefea- 
sible right.     When  the  new  bishop  was  apprised 
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of  the  little  satisfaction  with  which  his  addreai^ 
had  been  received,  he  sent  to  his  Majesty  an  apo^ 
k>gy,  in  which  he  strengthened  his  positions  by 
new  authorities  and  inferences ;  and  referred,  fbr 
farther  proo&,  to  the  King's  own  book  against 
Lather. 

• .  The  King,  however,  was  not  to  be  won  over  by 
these  compliments  and  deductions.  Accordingly 
the  Convocation  was  obliged  to  re-consider  the 
complaints  of  the  Commons,  backed,  as  these 
were,  by  the  support  of  the  crown ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  found,  from  their  new 
position,  matter  for  keen  debates  during  several 
days.  At  last  another  address  was  agreed  upon, 
and  presented  to  the  King,  in  which  was  again 
asserted  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  regulate  faith 
and  morals  independently  of  any  temporal  con- 
currence ; '  a  right  illustrated  excellently,  Henry 
was  again  reminded,  in  his  own  book  against  Lu- 
ther. The  Con  vocation,  then  expressed  a  readi- 
ness to  abstain  from  publishing  such  constitutions 
as  it  might  make  in  future,  unless  these  affected 
the  ipeople's  faith  and  morals,  until  such  constitu- 
tions should  have  received  the  royal  approbation : 
and  it  expressed  a  willingness  to  abrogate  all  ca- 
nons, not  bearing  upon  faith  and  morals,  which 
should  be  made  to  appear  repugnant  to  the  King's 
prerogative,  and  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

These  professions  being  thought  undefined  and 
evasive,  a  royal  message  was  sent  to  the  Convoca- 
tion by  the  almoner,  requiring  that  body  to  ab*- 
etain'  in  future  from  enacting,  promulging,  or 
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iaieciitiDg  any  confltitatiim^  wibhant  the  sovO" 
Migo's  assent  and  coBourrence ;  and  to  submit 
the  eanons  then,  in  force  to  the  revision  of  thjrty-i 
tiwo  persoi^  whereof  sixteen  should  be  of  the  spi? 
ytfenality^  and  sixteen  of  the  temporality,  the  whole 
number  to  be  nominated  by  his  Majesty ;  who 
undertook  to  sanction,  and  render  valid,  aueh  ec« 
vleakstieal  constitutions,  as  the  majority  of  these 
tfairty^tvFo  conimissioners  should  think  worthy  of 
their  i^prpval. 

This  new  instance  of  the  King's  pertinacity 
greatly  perplexed  the  assembled  clergy,  and  they 
determiiiied  to  commit  themselves  no  farther  unti} 
tiiey  had  taken  the  advice  of  Bishop  Fisher;  upoq 
wfhom,  accordingly,  tep  membevs,  selected  from 
tiie  two  houses,  were  deputed  to  attend ;  and  an 
adjournment  of  three  days  was  voted,  in  order 
that  fshe  report  of  these  deputies  should  be  rcr 
eeived  befiure  any  ulterior  steps  should  be  taken. 
From  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester's  count 
■eb,  Henry  had  little  reason  to  anticipate  that  the 
CM^voeation  would  adopt  the  course  which  he 
desired ;  and  he  discovered  his  dissatisfaction  biy 
sending  fi^r  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com? 
Bsons,  complaining  to  him  that  the  clergy  ware 
finly  hajf  English  subjects,  aqd  justifying  that  im? 
potation  by  the  production  of  the  evasive  oath 
which  binds  the  consciences  of  Popish  prelates  to 
Hhe  B^man  see*  The  clprgy  were  very  Uttfe  de- 
sirous of  having  tbmr  connexion  with  the  Papacy 
nicely  oaavassed,  and  therefbve  they  now  pia» 
fisssed  their  readuiess  to  ^ntify  his  Majesty,  sn 
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iSur  as  to  pro^ii^e  au  afoi^inence  in  future  fVom  the^ 
enacting  of  any  canon  without  the  royal  asaent^ 
during  the  King's  life ;  and  to  propose,  that  the 
existing  oaiH)ns  f>hquhl  be  submitted  to  the  royal 
approbation^  in  order  that  auch  of  them  a&  migh^ 
appear  unfit  to  be  r^ained«  should  be  abrogated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  body.  This  promise  and 
proposal  were  not^  however,  deemed  satisfactory 
at  court ;  andt  accordingly,  another  message  was 
sent  to  the  Convocation,  requiring  it  neither  to 
act  upon  the  old  canons,  nor  frame  new  ones  with^ 
^  oat  the  royal  assent,  arnd  to  make  these  stipulan 
tion$  absolutely,  without  any  reference  to  a  demise 
of  the  crown.  With  these  demands  the  upper 
bouse  of  Convocation  refused  compliance;  and 
though  the  King  sent  six  lay  peers  to  argue  with 
them,  they  ^till  would  not  give  way.  The  lowex 
house,  however,  consented  to  the  terms  proposed 
hy  the  court  At  last  it  was  agreed,  that  no  new 
ranon8  should  be  enacted  without  the  royal  aar 
seAt^  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  the  pre-r 
sent*, 

Henry  was  goaded  into  these  reiterated  attackii 
npon  the  Papal  Church  by  the  incessant  domestiq 
uteaitness,  which  preyed  upom  him  in  spite  of 
jhis  variouji  effc^s  to  ohtaip  relief-  On  the  31at 
of  March,  1531,  the  Lord  Chancellor  More,  and 
Bishop  ^tpkesley,  of  London,  pame  down  to  the 
House  of  Conmions ;  and  after  representing  the 

*  Tbi»  9/wxtomoA;$imk  wai  «fiscM  oa  the  19tb  of  Msy*  \S%t. 
Pollicr,  II.  70. 
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troubled  conscience  by  which  his  Majesty  was 
haunted^  from  the  marriage  that  he  had  contract- 
ed, laid  before  that  assembly  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  universities  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
above  one  hundred  written  opinions,  or  disquisi- 
tions ^  penned  by  scholars  of  eminence;  the  Mo- 
saic prohibition  against  the  manying  of  a  bro- 
ther's widow ;  a  passage  in  the  works  of  St.  Basil, 
adjudging  the  penalty  of  excommunication'  to  him 
who  should  contract  such  a  marriage ;  two  epis- 
tles of  pontiffs  ^  extracted  by  Bishop  Stokesley 
from  the  papal  registers,  which  denied  to  the  Ro- 
man bishop  any  power  to  dispense  with  the. laws 
of  God ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  Jewish  rabbies^ 
from  which  it  was  to  be  inferred,  that  the  com- 
mand enjoining  one  brother  among  the  Israelites 
to  marry  another^s  widow,  no  longer  required  ob- 
servance. This  mass  of  documents  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to  a. 
great  deal  of  discussion  among  the  members ;  but 
the  project  of  a  divorce  for  the  King  was  highly 
unpopular,  and  the  debates  upon  it  led  to  no  de- 
cision. Henry,  disgusted  at  this,  caused  the  Par- 
liament to  be  prorogued ;  and,  in  the  hope  th^t 
his  subjects  would  be  more  disposed  towards  his 
gratification  if  they  were  fully  aware  of  what 
competent  judges  had  said  upon  his  case,  he  or- 
dered the  determinations  of  the  foreign  universi- 


*  "  Whereof  Dr.  Crannier*s  was  one."     Herbert,  153. 
'  "  Whereof  one  was  of  Gregory,  the  other  of  Innocent  HI." 
Ibid. 
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ties  to  be  printed^  and  the  book  to  be  circulated 
as  extensively  as  possible  ^. 

He  also  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Queen's  acquiescence  in  his  views.     On  the  31st 
of  May  he  sent  some  members  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil to  propose  to  her,  that  her  case  should  be  re- 
ferred to  four  spiritual  and  four  temporal  lords. 
But  Catharine  received  this  proposal  with  her 
usual  inflexibility ;  alleging,  that  her  father  had 
taken  good  advice  before  he  consented  to  her  se- 
cond marriage ;  and  that  sb  long  as  the  coiirt  of 
Rome  should  not  have  determined  to  the  eon*- 
trary,  nothing  could  place  her  in  any  o<iher  situa- 
tion than  that  of  the  King's  lawful  wife.    Under 
these  repeated  disappointments,  Henry's  spirits 
gave  way,  and  he  no  longer  felt  an  inclination  for 
the  sports  and  amusements,  which  had  been  used 
to  enUven  his  leisure  hours.    At  length  he  deter- 
mined upon  a  separation  from  his  amiable  and 
unfortunate  Queen.    He  had  hitherto  lived  with 
her  upon  terms  of  civility,  if  not  of  affection ;  and 
she  was  with  him  at  Windsor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer.     There,  however,  ended  the  personal 
intercourse  which  had  so  long,  and  once  so  hap- 
pily, subsisted  between  these  distinguished  per- 
sonages.    On  the  14th  of  July*,  Catharine  re- 
ceived another  message,  communicating  to  her 
the  unwelcome  intelligence,  that  if  she  persisted 
in  standing  upon  her  appeal  to  Rome,  she  must 
remove  from  Windsor  without  delay;  and  that 

^  Herbert,  US.  *  1531.     Ibid. 
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The  King  8  general  tone  of  defiance,  added  to 
the  teoent  attacks  upon  the  privileges  and  reve- 
nues, which  the  Roman  see  had  been   used  to 
enjoy,  so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  in  En- 
gland, caused  great  uneasiness  at  the  papal  court. 
In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  some  device  might  be 
found  for  amusing  the  angry  monarch,  until  Cle- 
ment might  act  without  injury  to  his  private  ends> 
it  was  proposed  to  cite  Henry  once  more  to  Rome. 
When  this  intention  was  known  in  England,  Sir 
Edward  Kame  was  despatched  to  the  papal  me- 
tropolis  P,  with  instructions  to  remonstrata  against 
any  such  citation,  both  as  unauthorised  by  the 
canon  law,  and  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  an  in7 
dependent  sovereign.     Karne  was  denominated 
901  JExeusatar,  sxi  unheard  of  title,  which  afforded 
to  the  subtle  Italians  new  pretences  for  delay. 
They  alleged  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the 
reception  at  the  Roman  court  of  an  agdht  bearing 
such  a  character ;  and  it  hence  formed  an  admira- 
ble subject  for  debate,  as  to  whether  the  English 
knight  could  be  permitted  to  deliver  his  creden- 
tials. Karne  was  accompanied  by  Edmund  Boner, 
afterwards  well,  but  far  from  honourably,  known 
as  Bishop  of  London ;  and  the  two  agents,  in  spite 
of  the  difiSculties  which  they  had  occasioned  upon 
the  score  of  etiquette,  proceeded  in  the  execution 
of  the  business  entrusted  to  their  management. 
When  the  disagreeable  prospect  opened  to  the 
cardinals  by  the  abolition  of  annates,  was  made 

'  About  Febroary,  U32.     Herbert,  158. 
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the  theme  of  reproach  to  the  King,  it  was  replied^ 
that  the  operation  of  this  act  was  wholly  depetkd- 
ent  upon  his  Majesty's  will>  and  would  modt  pro- 
bahly  be  suspended  if  he  could  obtain  his  object 
from  the  Pontiff.  Nor  in  the  conducting  of  the 
English  negociation,  were  the  arts  of  corruption 
forgotten.  The  Cardinal  of  Ravenna  being  pos« 
sessed  of  great  importance  in  the  consistory,  and 
having  hitherto  opposed  the  King's  suit,  was  in- 
duced to  change  his  mind  by  the  promise  of  a 
pension,  payable  from  monastic  property  in 
France,  and  of  a  valuable  English  bishopric''. 
New  light  seems  also  to  have  broken  in  upon 
others  of  their  Eminences,  from  similar  causes  ^ 
As,  however,  the  English  agents  did  not  possess 
the  means  of  driving  the  imperial  troops  beyond 
the  Alps,  all  their  endeavours  only  served  to  exer« 
cise  the  ingenuity  of  Clement  and  his  creatures 
in  finding  pretences  for  procrastination.  These 
tedious  artifices  consumed  the  time  imtil  the  sum- 
mer vacation  commenced,  when,  to  the  relief  of 
both  parties  thus  engaged  in  parrying  the  attacks 
of  each  other,  a  respite  of  three  months  was,  as 
usual,  granted.  Afterwards,  the  only  concession 
which  Henry  could  gain  from  the  Pope  was  a 

^  Letter  from  Benet,  dated  Rome»  February  7»  l5Sit*  Bur- 
net)  Hist.  Ref.  Recorda,  1. 161. 

'  **  I  find  also  by  other  letters,  that  the  Cardinals  of  Ancona 
and  Monte  (afterwards  Pope  Julius  III.)  were  prevailed  with  by 
arguments  of  the  same  nature^  though  I  cannot  find  out  what 
the  bargains  were."     Ibid.  I.  189. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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iihe  might  select^  as  the  pkoe  of  her  retrest,  either 
Oking  or  Easthamstead,  royal  geats^  or  the  abbe^ 
of  Bisham.  The  afflicted  prineess  aofreivfiilly  re- 
plied, '^  that  to  whatsoever  place  she  might  reh 
move,  nothing  could  remove  her  from  being  the 
King's  lawful  wife^"*  Then  meekly  yielding  to 
her  unmerited  fate>  she  left  the  castle  for  Moor  ^^ 
Nor  did  she  afterwiurds  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
Seeing  the  King  ^  for  whom^  howeyer,  it  appears^ 
%he  retained  to  the  last  a  degree  of  a&otioii» 
ivhich  mikst  have  added  poignancy  to  her  suffi^c^ 
tngls. 

When  the  news  of  Catharine^s  dismissal  reached 
Home,  Clement  was  probably  really  ofisnded,  that 
li  step  so  decisive  had  been  taken^  in  defiance  of 
liis  authority ;  at  all  events  he  was  compeUed  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  anger,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Emperor.  He  was  indeed  beginning  to  ali9> 
tiate  himself  from  Charles,  and  to  form  a  dose 
^connexion  with  the  King  of  France ;  but  the  for- 
mer prince  was  powerful  in  Italy ;  whereas  FtBXh 
i^is  hitherto  had  been  able  to  supply  no  ground  of 
confidence  to  the  Pontifi^,  except  promises  and  sti- 
mulations. Olement,  therefore,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  continue  his  temporising  system  of  policy^ 
at  least  so  long  as  the  French  should  be  unable  to 
aSBord  him  any  efficient  protection.  Accordingly 
lie  wrote  a  lett»  to  Henry,  expostulating  with 
)iim  upon  the  dismissal  of  Catharftiej  and  menk 


*  Whence  she  removed  to  Easthamstead,  and  thence  to  Ampt- 
hill,  '*  where  Hhe  stayed  longer."     Burnet,  Hist.  Ssf.  L  ISO. 
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tioning  thdt  he  had  heard  a  Tum^iir  frgta  many 
quarters  of  his  cohabitataoti  "with  Anne  Bole^rn^ 
tn  kregulart ty  which>  if  it  were  the  fact>  he  hop^i 
would  be  imtnediately  <K>Trected  \ 

The  answer  to  this  objugatory  epigtle  appean 
to  be  lost>  bat  it  is  evident  th»t  his  Holiness  fkiled 
either  to  persuade  or  to  intimidate  the  Kiag{ 
eince^  some  time  after,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Roiaey 
<iontaining  personal  reflections,  which  Clement 
'most  have  found  not  a  little  grating  to  his  feel- 
ings. Henty  wrote,  that  both  the  Pope  and  him«- 
self  had  been  deceived ;  the  former  by  relying 
ttpon  the  judgments  of  others,  the  latter  by  wailtH> 
ing  so  long  in  expectation  of  justice  fi^dm  the  Ro*' 
man  court ;  that  the  letters  of  his  Holiness  com 
tained  matter  contrary  to  all  law,  both  hunuin  and 
divine ;  that  his  conduct  had  been  interested  and 
deceitful,  Buth  as  very  ill  became  the  vicar  of 
€hrist;  that  the  aposOc^ie^ee  had  sh^Wn  itself  un*- 
prorided  with  learned  advisers,  since  a  difficulty 
Was  tnade  at  Rome  about  the  decision  of  a  que»* 
Uron,  upon  which  the  generality  of  schobris  else** 
where  had  readily  made  up  their  minds ;  thai  it 
wtis  not  intended  farther  to  curtail  the  papal  im 
lluence  in  England,  unleto  sttdh  a  measure  shcculd 
be  rendered  absolutely  nejs^ssary ;  and  that  it  was 
hoped  Clement  would  at  list  act  conformably  (A 
the  opinions  of  the  learned,  and  do  hi«  dMy  lu^tlit 
common  father  of  Christendom ". 

*  Herbert,  156.    The  letter  of  Clement  is  dated  January  tS^ 

•  Burnet^  Hist.  Ref,  I.  Reoor&i  156. 
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find  Cmnmer  were  supplied,  by  what  they  liad 
seen  at  Rome,  with  many  an  argument  to  perse- 
vere in  the  arduous  struggle,  which  has  conferred 
immortality  upon  their  names.    To  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  a  character  of  sanctity  was  attributed 
by  the  genelrality  of  those  who  passed  their  lireft 
at  a  distance  from  those  elevated  personages; 
and  to  the  city  in  which  St  Peter  was  believed  to 
have  fixed  his  apostolic  chair,  pilgrimages  from 
all  the  regions  of  the  West  had  been  made  by  de- 
votees during  a  long  succession  of  ages*    When^ 
therefore,  the  force  of  inveterate  prejudice  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  evident  that  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Papacy,  at  its  fountain*-head,  waa  no  light  advan^- 
tage  to  the  two  great  Reformers.    Both  arrived 
in  Rome  endued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  Cranmer  deeply  so :  and  both  were  struck 
with  the  discrepancy  that  existed  between  what 
they  had  read  in  God's  Word,  and  what  they  saw 
in  the  habits  of  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  deciding  authoritatively  upon  the  import 
of  what  that  Word  enjoined.    When  Luther  waa 
in  Rome,  his  reverence  for  the  popedom  was  un- 
shaken ;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  summon,  in  the 
more  important  stages  of  his  life,  a  recollection  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  city,  vainly  called 
Eternal,  to  strengthen  his  convictions  as  they 
gradually  flashed  upon  his  mind.   When,  however, 
Cranmer  trode  the  seven  celebrated  hills,  he  had 
begun  to  suspect  that  be  saw  the  seat  of  a  power 
of  which,  to  say  the  least,  the  pretensions'  and  spi- 
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ritual  character  had  been  ooiiBiderably  exagge^ 
ratecL  Nor  could  he  avoid  remarking,  as  a  conp 
firmation  of  his  suspicion,  that  the  vdln  and  Tolup*> 
tuous,  the  selfish  and  intriguing  churchmen,  vfho 
passed  under  his  review,  were  utterly  destitute  of 
that  sanctity,  which  most  of  those  who  knew  them, 
not,  associated  with  their  names. 

At  length  it  became  evident  to  the  English 
court,  that  Clement's  disposition  to  grant  the 
desired  divorce,  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
Emperor,  and  that  consequently  the  continuance 
of  Cranmer  at  Rome  was  not  likely  to  forward 
Henry's  views.     If  he  could  be  useful  any  where, 
it  must  be  in  Germany;  and  accordingly  the  Earl 
of  Wiltshire  having  spoken  of  him  in  very  favour^ 
able  terms,  he  received  instructions  to  transfer 
bis  residence  to  the  court  of  Charles.    In.  obedi-> 
ence  to  these  orders  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  en* 
deavoured,  by  his  solicitations  and  offers,  to  argue 
the  King's  case,  to  convince  those  about  the  Em- 
peror of  the  justice  of  Henry's  expectations.   The 
counsels  of  princes,  however,  are  not  usually 
swayed  by  the  reasonings  of  theologians;  and 
Cranmer  soon  discovered  that  his  arguments  might 
be  expected  to  produce  Very  little  effect  upon  the 
imperial  courtiers.    There  were  indeed  a  few  in* 
dividuals  of  note  among  the  dependants  of  Charles, 
whose  views  of  the  question  at  issue  were  found 
to  coincide  with  those  of  the  English  agent.    Cor^ 
nelius  Agrippa,  }udge  of  the  prerogative  court, 
and  one  of  the  imperial  counsellors,  even  ventured 
to  declare,  with  some  degree  of  publicity,  his  con- 
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wifitism  th^  Hfimy'^  ismxm^  was  invalid.  Gbcm 
i^iberwarcb*  Itoweyer,  the  leamed  ^civilian  wtti  eart 
ii^tO  piftlQii*  where  be  died ;  aad  hia  friends  im- 
pftted  the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated,  to 
bis  support  of  a  position*  whiph  his  master  woidd 
Bpt  pon«ent  to  admit'.  But  although  Cranmer 
received  very  little  encouFQgement  at  the  impe*- 
nal  court*  he  was  not  hastily  recalled*  as  it  was 
d^ten^ined  at  home  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  residence  in  Germany,  in  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  t^t  large  and 
powerful  party  thesrej  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Ever  idnce  the  attack  made  by  Lather  upon  in^ 
dulgenceo*  the  principles  of  that  great  Reformer 
had  been  constantly  f^ainipg  ground  among  his 
countrymen.  Indeed  no  effectual  means  to  stb^ 
their  progress  had  been  adopted  by  the  German 
powers.  It  is  true,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
sovereignty  exercised  by  Charles  after  his  accese 
sion  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  the  holding  of  a 
diet  at  Worms,  which  proscribed  Luther  in  the 
piost  severe  and  arbitrary  terms ;  but  many  cir«* 
eumstances  concurred  to  render  that  intokcant 
edict  a  mere  dead  letter.  This  diet  the  oouragft* 
ous  Saxon  attended^  at  the  bidding  of  Charles, 
who  sent  to  him  a  safe  conduct.  Some  of  his 
friends  advised  him  to  dedine  this  comptianoe 
with  the  imperial  mandate ;  and  argued,  from  the 
fli^gitious  cases  of  Hus^  and  Jerome,  that  the 

'  Strype,  MeUi  Crmun.  14. 
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wcnrd  of  a  Popish  empeiror^  when  plfed^cjd  to  cme 
who  had  been  denounced  at  Rome. as  a  heretic^ 
was  of  no  value  whatever.  The  conduct  of  the 
more  violent  Papists  unquestionably  gave  encibur 
ragement  to  such  unworthy  suspicions.  Among 
the  ceremonies  by  which  Passion  week  ^  is  solem* 
nized  at  the  papkl  courts  is  the  reading  of  an  ana^ 
thema  denounced  against  heretics,  pirates,  and  in 
short  against  all  whose  enmity  or  opposition  is 
dreaded  at  Rome.  In  this  catalogue  of  objects 
abandoned  to  the  Pontiff's  wrath,  were  now  in- 
duded  by  name,  for  the  first  time,  Luther  and  his 
adherents.  Such  indicatio&s,  however,  of  ran* 
oorous  and  indecent  hostility  on  the  part  of  his 
adversaries,  wholly  faUed  of  intimidating  the  Re* 
former.  He  met  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
by  referring  their  fears  to  the  artifices  of  Satan, 
who  felt  apprehensive,  he  said,  lest  that  oonfes*- 
sion  of  the  truth,  likely  to  be  made  before  the 
diet,  should  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  hit 
usurped  dominion*.  At  another  time  he  exi* 
pressed  his  immofveaUe  resolution,  by  declarii^ 
with  characteristic  vehemence,  ''  I  should  oer« 
thinly  go  to  Worms,  did  I  even  know  that  I  must 
fmcounter  qs  many  devils  In  the  place  as  there  are 
tilep  upon  the  houses  V  When  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  he  found  himself  an  object  of 
general  quriosity.    The  crowds  that  pressed  forr 

'  In  the  year  1521,  Eastier  day  fell  on  the  Slat  of  March. 
NiGoWs  Notitia  Historica.  Lend.  1824.  90. 
"  Sleidan,  59. 
•  Gerdes,  II.  ft7. 
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ward  to  obtain  a  sight  of  him,  were  greater  than 
even  those  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  pa* 
geantry  of  Charles's  public  entry  into  Worms ; 
and  he  received  daily  visits  from  individuals  of 
the  highest  distinction  ^.  Nor  was  his  behaviour 
unworthy  of  the  estimation  to  which  he  had  at* 
tained;  it  was  respectful,  firm,  and  dignified; 
When  he  appeared  before  the  diet  %  accompanied 
by  his  legal  adviser,  certain  books  were  mentioned 
to  him,  and  he  was  required  to  answer  both  whe* 
ther  he  acknowledged  himself  as  the  author  of 
tihese  works,  and  whether  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
tract any  of  the  opinions  contained  in  them.  He 
replied,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  avowing  him- 
self  the  author  of  the  books  which  had  been 
named ;  but  that  as  for  maintaining  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them,  it  was  a  question  requiring 
deliberation,  in  order  to  be  suitably  answered. 
The  delay  of  a  day  was  in  consequence  granted 
to  him.  When  again  introduced  before  the  diet 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  said,  ^  That 
some  of  his  books  inculcated  principles  upon 
which  all  Christians  were  agreed;  of  course  it  was 
not  desired  of  him  to  retract  any  thing  in  them : 
that  others  related  to  the  Papacy  and  to  Popery, 
subjects  upon  which  he  had  written  nothing  that 
he  could  retract  without  giving  encouragement 
to  tyranny  over  men*s  consciences,  and  to  a  sys* 
tern  of  pillage  universally  reprobated :  that  a  third 

*>  Robcruon,  Charles  V.  II.  123. 

«  On  the  17th  of  April,  15^1.     Gerdes,  II.  27. 
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elass  of  his  writings  was  •  of  a  controversial  na- 
ture^ and  contained  such  personalities  as  he  fredy 
admitted  were  reprehensihle^  although  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  retract  any  part  of  th^n^  for 
fear  of  inspiriting  afresh  his  malicious  detractors : 
and  that,  in  fine,  unless  he  should  be  convinced  of 
error  by  Scripture  and  sound  reasoning,  he  could 
not  with  a  safe  conscience  retract  any  thing  that 
he  had  written  or  taught  "*.''  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  shake  his  determination  before  Lu- 
ther left  V^orms  * ;  but  these  proving  ineffectual, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart ;  and  soon  afterwards ' 
an  edict  appeared,  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  diet,  which,  treating  him  as  an  excommuni- 
cated  criminal,  forbade  any  individual  to  harbour 
him  beyond  the  time  when  his  safe  conduct  would 
expire  '• 

On  his  journey  homewards,  Luther  addressed 
letters  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  princes,  in 
which  he  briefly  recapitulated  the  leading  parti* 
culars  of  his  case,  again  offered  to  refer  the  ques** 
tions  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  fair  and  competent 
judges,  who  should  be  guided  wholly  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  declared,  that  the  principles  for  which 
he  was  contending  concerned  not  alone  him  indi- 
vidually, but  also  the  whole  world,  and  Germany 
especiidly  ^    As,  however,  these  appeals  were  not 

*  Sleidan,  40. 

*  On  the  26th  of  April.     Ibid.  42. 
'  On  the  8th  of  May.     Ibid.  44. 

'  Twenty-one  days.    Ibid.  44* 
I"  Ibid.  42. 
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to  disana  the  malice  of  his  enemies^  hia 
magnaaimous  soy weign  adopted  secret  but  effeo<» 
tiial  preeautions  to  ensure  his  safety.  When  he 
had  reached  a  spot  within  a  short  distance  of 
jSisenach,  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed 
out  of  a  woodj  seized  the  Reformer^  and  hurried 
him  away  to  Wartburg^  an  ancient  castle^  which 
crowned  the  lofty  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hiU« 
In  this  secure  retreat,  which  he  subsequently 
termed  his  Patmos^  Luther  spent  from  nine  to  ten 
months ;  during  which  time  he  was  known  to  the 
pec^le  about  the  castle  by  the  familiar  name  ^ 
Younker  George,  and  was  supplied  abundantly 
with  every  thing  that  he  required  for  his  persona! 
comfort,  as  well  as  for  the  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies ^  The  fruits  of  these  ware  seen  even  whilst 
he  remained  in  concealment,  in  some  controv^n 
iial  pieces  \  by  which  he  supported  his  opinions, 
nod  confirmed  the  spirits  of  his  disciples,  who 
i;?ere  at  first  disheartened  by  the  mysterious  dis* 
a{qpearance  of  their  master  \  His  most  important 
labour,  however,  in  his  sedwion,  was  the  assidu* 
om  prosecution  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible ;  a 
work  which  eventually  placed  Protestatnt  princi* 
pies  upcm  an  immovable  basis  in  Germany.  Put 
in  spite  of  these  interesting  and  important  occu* 
palions,  while  Luthar  was  shut  up  at  Wartburg, 
his  mind  did  not  escape  that  unheidthiness,  which 


'  Gerdes,  11.  98. 

^  Upon  the  Abrogation  of  Private  MasseSi  upon  Monastic 
Vows,  and  other  subjects.    Sleidan,  45. 
'  RoberUon,  Charles  V.  124. 
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flows  from  scditode.  He  found  him* 
Mif  haunted  by  impuiseB  of  canutUty,  which  he 
viewed  as  temptations  of  Satan,  and  from  which 
accordingly  he  deriyed  aerioas  uneaainesa*  A 
knowledge  of  these  morhid  reveriea  he  after- 
mards,  with  more  candour  than  discreticm,  com* 
municated  to  the  world :  an  imprudence  highly 
gratefkd  to  the  Romish  party,  who  exulted  in  the 
picture  of  his  mind,  whidi  Luthw  presented  to 
their  view  \  At  length  the  great  Reformer,  no 
longer  able  to  endure  the  evils  which  Carlostadt's 
ill-governed  zeal  was  inflicting  upon  the  cause  of 
Scriptural  Christianity,  privately  withdrew  from 
his  retreat,  and  appeared  again  at  Wittemberg» 
where  his  commanding  genius  soon  checked  the 
precipitancy  of  his  disciples  \ 

At  this  place,  which  his  name  has  rendered  s« 
oelebrated,  Luther  then  was  allowed  to  pursue  his 
designs  without  interruption.  The  Emperor  was 
absent  from  Germany,  he  was  harassed  by  popu^ 
lar  commotiikBS  in  Spahoi,  and  by  a  war  with 
France ;  so  that  he  possessed  peither  the  leisure 
to  devise  plans  for  carrying  the  edict  of  Woingyi 
into  effbet,  nor  the  means  requisite  for  such  a 
purpose  ^  Nevertheless,  the  Austrian  family  waa 
not  inattentive  to  the  progress  of  opinions,  which 
threatened  ruin  to  the  Roman  Church ;  and  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  summoned  a  diet  to  meet  at 

*  Osbern  relates,  that  such  a  diabolical  temptation  happened 
to  Archbishop  Dunatan.     Angl,  Sacr.  11.  96. 

*  Sleidan,  47. 

*  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  II.  116. 
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Nuremberg,  in  the  aatumn  of  the  jear  1622,  prin« 
eipally  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  proscription  of 
Luther  and  his  adherents.    To  this  diet  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  who  had  succeeded  Leo  in  the  popedom, 
addressed  a  letter,  exhorting  the  Germanic  body 
to  extirpate,  should  mild  expedients  fail,  the  au* 
thor  of  that  schism  which  distracted  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  the  candid  and  well-intentioned 
Pontiff  honestly  confessed,  that  in  the  ecclesiasti* 
cal  system  as  then  established,  there  were  many 
particulars  requiring  amendment.    This  impolitic 
avowal  gave  satisfaction  to  nearly  all  parties  in 
Germany,  and  was  followed  by  a  list  of  a  hundred 
grievances,  which  the  diet  presented  to  Chere- 
gato,  the  papal  legate,  as  a  statement  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  nation  by  the  Roman 
see.    Thus  the  first  diet  of  Nuremberg,  instead  of 
being  the  means  of  crushing  the  Reformation, ' 
was  a  decided  advantage  to  its  cause ;  since  it  fur* 
nished  to  the  adversaries  of  Popery  an  opportu- 
nity of  placing  its  practices  in  a  hatefid  light,  by 
appealing  both  to  the  admissions  of  a  Pope,  and 
to  the  hundred  grievances,  which  all  the  princi-i 
pal  German  authorities,  however  they  might  stand 
affected  as  to  religion,  alleged  themselves  to  have 
suffered  from  the  court  of  Rome.    Nor  was  it 
found  possible  to  obtain  of  the  diet  any  thing  be- 
yond a  general  exhortation^  to  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  to  wait  with  patience  until  a  general  coun- 

'  By  a  recess  or  edict  of  the  diet,  dated  March  6, 1525,    Ro- 
bertMDi  Charles  V.  11.  210. 
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t:il  should  have  determined  the  several  points  in 
dispute ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  abstain  from 
ecdesiastical  innovations  of  every  kind.  This 
t<^rant  conduct  was  imitated  by  a  second  diet  % 
which  met  at  Nuremberg  in  the  following  year ; 
and  the  Reformers  considered,  that  by  these  acts, 
their  national  legislature  at  least  intended  to  con* 
.  nive  at  the  dissemination  of  their  opinions,  per- 
haps even  to  encourage  it. 

Religious  renovation,  accordingly,  proceeded 
through  Germany  with  a  steady  pace.  The  rigo- 
rous edict  of  Worms,  though  supported  by  an 
association  formed  between  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand^ the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  most  of  the  G^- 
man  bisbbpst  continued  ineffective.  Indeed,  on 
the  death  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
in  1625,  his  brother  and  successor,  John  the  Con- 
stant, openly  professed  Lutheranism;  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  other  princes,  and  by  seve- 
ral imperial  cities'.  In  the  midst  of  events  so 
grateful  to  the  friends  of  Scriptural  Christianity, 
the  empire  became  convulsed  by  commotions, 
which  unjustiiy  brought  obloquy  upon  the  Refor- 
mation. The  real  evils  of  poverty,  and  the  dis- 
content natural  to  restless  human  nature  under 
the  pressure  of  inferiority,  were  aggravated  by 
the  galling  servitude  inflicted  upon  the  peasantry 
by  the  feudal  system ;  and  these  sources  of  un- 
eaoness  led  to  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 

«  In  February,  1524.     Robertwn,  Charles  V.  11.  tit. 
'  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  II.  lt$. 
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lower  orders,  throtigli  a  greaf  extent  of  Germany, 
t^ainat  their  lorfiy  oppressors.  At  first  the  m^ 
surgents  were  wholly  uneonneeted  with  any  reii* 
gious  party ;  but,  as  they  gathered  strength,  tiiey 
were  joined  by  fanaties,  holding  those  raiabiqpAist 
opinions,  which  had  been  obscurely  creeping 
through'  Europe  during  the  whole  course  of  tiM 
middle  ages.  Enthusfasm  never  gain^  a  firm  hold 
upon  a  mob  without  engendering  a  desire  of  plun*^ 
der,  sensuality,  and  political  ascendancy^  Such, 
accordingly,  was  the  feeling  gradually  developed 
by  tlie  anabaptist  insurgents  who  disquieted  Q»* 
many ;  greatly  to  the  satisfiiction  of  such  RoMttn^ 
ists  as  were  distant  from  the  spots  where  the 
storm  burst,  by  whom  these  disgraceful  excesses 
were  represented  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
deserting  the  dominant  Church.  Luther  behaved 
in  tills  emergency  so  as  justly  to  ckim  universal 
respect.  He  both  expostulated  with  the  nobletr 
txpon  the  rigorous  vassalage  in  which  they  held 
their  unhappy  dependents,  and  exhorted  the 
princes  of  his  party  to  crush  a  rebellion  so  little 
Creditable  to  those  engi^ed  in  it.  This  last  ob- 
ject was  happily  effected  after  no  long  strug^e  **; 
and  it  was  found,  when  the  diet  assembled  at 
Spire  in  1526,  that  the  Reformers  had  lost  none  of 
their  strength.  Indeed  Chailes  at  that  time  was* 
so  highly  disgusted  with  the  Pope,  that  even  hadi 
his  power  to  serve  the  Romish  cause  been  greater 

*  In  a  pitched  battle  fought  at  Mulh^uifen  in  VMS,    Mbafaeiin, 
IV.  67. 
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than  it  was,  he  scarcely  fidt  the  mcUnatioii  to 
adopt  measures  agreeable  to  ihe  papal  court. 
Clraoent  had  formed  against  the  Emperor^  inth 
the  French  and  Venetians^  a  league  denominated 
Holy,  as  being  subaervient  to  the  political  views 
of  the  tri-CEQwned  personage,  who  is  supposed  to 
represent  St.  Peter.    Charles,  ^casperated  b j  tlm 
CMsfederacy,  puULdied  a  Kianifesto,  detailing  ia 
no  measured  terms  the  Pope's  moral  obliquities^ 
and  appealing  from  him  to  a  geoeml  councili* 
This  document  being    industriously  circulated 
through  Germany,  gave  new  spirits  to  the  Re^ 
fbaanem,  who  cited  it  as  a  proof,  wrung  from  their 
most  powerfiuji  adversary,  that  their  judgment  of 
the  Papacy  was  undeniably  cerred    With  thia 
imperial  encouragement  before  their  eyesj  the 
friends  of  Scrijd^ural  Christianity  taught  their  doc-* 
triaes  with  less  reserve  than  ever.    The  clergy^ 
men  who  attoided  the  reformed  princes  to  the 
diet  of  Spire,  publicly  preached  in  that  pfaice  ibe 
principles  which  they  had  adopted  * ;  imd  the  as« 
aembledjrepresttitativesof  Germany  merely  agreed, 
by  an  unanimous  vote  upon  the  subject  of  reli-* 
gioDi  that  the  several  potentates  and  citiea  should 
administw  ecclesiastical  affiurs:  untU  the  meeting 
of  a  geaoral  or  a  national  council,,  in  such  a  man^ 
Mc  SB  to  be  able  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
hafore  God.and  the  Emperor  "• 
1  This  deccee,  being  tantamount  to  a  formal  tdo- 
ratioB  of  Lutheranism,  tended  to  increase  the  fkci- 

*  Robertson,  Charles  IV«  11.  ItMi  *  Sleidaoi  88. 
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Uties  hithertd  enjoyed  by  the  ReformraB  for  the 
propagation  of  their  opinions^  and  their  party  be- 
eame  ahnost  daily  more  formidable  for  nombers 
and  activity.  At  length  the  Emperor  thought 
that  the  time  was  come  when  he  might  safely  ven- 
ture upon  an  attempt  to  crush  the  spirit  of  reform, 
which  had  alienated  the  half  of  Germany  from  the 
Roman  Church.  His  contests  with  the  Pope  had 
^ided  in  his  favour,  and  he  seemed  to  have  esta- 
blished a  degree  of  power^  which  petty  states 
eould  not  easily  resist  To  take  advantage  of  a 
coiquncture  apparently  so  favourable  to  his  views, 
Chiurles  issued  at  Valladolid,  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gwt,  1628,  orders  for  the  assembling  of  a  new  diet 
at  Spire,  at  which,  on  account  of  his  own  unavoid* 
able  absence,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was  to  pre- 
side, and  which  should  devise  measures  both  for 
the  twmination  of  religious  differences  within  the 
empire,  and  for  the  organising  of  an  effectual  op* 
position  to  the  formidable  hostility  of  Turkey  \ 
The  proposed  diet  did  not  meet  until  the  middle 
of  March,  in  the  year  1629,  and  then  it  discussed 
with  great  ardour  the  religious  state  of  Germany. 
After  much  debate  a  majority  of  the  assembly  de- 
creed, /'  That  such  stales  as  had  observed  the 
edict  of  Worms,  should  continue  in  that  observ-- 
anee;  that  all  others  should  admit  no  innovations 
beyond  those  already  made ;  should  not  abolish 
the  mass ;  should  place  no  impediments  in  the 
way  of  any  who  might  choose  to  attend  that  ser- 

'  Sleidan,  96. 
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Vice ;  and  should  suffer  nothing  to  be  taught  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper  at  variance  with  what 
the  Church  has  decreed  upon  that  subject;  in 
fine^  that  every  ecclesiastical  arrangement  throughh 
ont  Germany  should  remain  as  nearly  as  possible 
upon  its  ancient  footing,  until  the  meeting  of  a 
council ;  and  that,  until  that  time,  all  the  clergy 
should  frame  their  doctrine  accoEdaag  Jo  the  ap- 
proved interpretation  of  tlw  Church  T 

Since  the  contrivers  of  this  decree,  ambiguous 
as  it  was  in  some  rf»pects,  evidently  intended  by 
its  means  to  stifle  the  discussion  of  religious  ques* 
tions,  to  stay  the  progress  of  Scriptural  Chris* 
tianity,  and  to  force  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
that  Popish  service  which  the  generality  of  those 
acquainted  with  its  meaning  and  with  their  Bi* 
hies  consider  as  a  daring  impiety ;  some  indivi« 
duals  among  the  members  of  the  diet  at  once  joro- 
tested*  against  the  intolerance  of  the  majority. 
From  their  spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
these  assertors  of  man's  right  to  believe  the  Di- 
vine record,  rather  than  popes  and  councils,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Protestants  since  the  date 
of  their  memorable  opposition,  the  honourable 
designation  of  all  Western  Christians,  who  derive 
their  religion  exclusively  from  the  unquestionable 
Word  of  God.  The  protest  of  this  virtuous  mi- 
nority declared,  ''  That  the  former  tolerant  edict 
of  Spire  having  passed  unanimously,  ought  not 

'  Sleidan,  98. 

■  On  the  19th  of  Apri1»  15129.     Ibid.  99. 
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« 

BOW  to  he  reminded  by  a  minority  of  the  dist 
only ;  t)»t  tbe  mass  haYin^  hdeu  pcoved  by  com^ 
f«t«iit  jfildgeft  tQ  bc^  eomtvory  to  CkrWt'9,  institu-^ 
tiojA,  ^mki.  no  longer  be;  poxmitt^  vniim  the 
Iftuito  of  tbejr  roftp^Qtiy^  ^sdietiow* ;  ^t  tb% 

^'  Tkt  mMB  amosg'RomMiistB  i$  a  celebration  of  die  Lovd'* 
Siiypef » 9t  whifib»  tbe^.  prmi  dQ9e  gpdioanly  reoeiYev,  wbib  the; 
people  look  on  in  sil^t  a()prafion ;  but  altbAUgb  the  congxegar 
tiQn  ^havet  not  in  the  Eucharistic  feast,  this  solemniQr  is  believed 
to  be.  beneficial  not.  only  to  individuals  present,  but  also  to  the 
absent,  to  be  in  fact  a  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  offered  for  the 
qaiok.  and  tb^  dead.     A»atlendaace  upon  the  mass  aa  a  wo»» 
i^pp^r*  tbor^3i^».invQlv}8a  i^b^eC  ip  tra19sttb9jta11tiatjffp9.ii)  duet 
ViwfiUneM  of  adoun^  a  visible  object,  in  the  wonderful  poweoi 
claimed  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  in  the  repetition  of  a  S4- 
G^fice  analogous  to  that:  of  th^  cross.     The  word  masa  is  of  high 
antiquity,  and  of  uncertain  derivation ;  but  it  was  not  used-  iotthe 
fiiat  ages  of  the  Church  ip  the  B^stricted  seaae  given  to  it  by  the 
B^iiu  of  li^r  times.:  Qn.the  QOintrw^k  it  was  used  tod^^9ate» 
ln^d^  the  admiipstration  of  the  Euchi^^ia^,  "  the  lessons,  cql'* 
)ects>  and  prayers,  and  the  dismission  of  tl^e  people."     (Bing>« 
ll«ni,  I.  556.)    This  dismission  was  commonly  announced  by  the 
following  words,  addressed  by  the  minister  to  the  congregation : 
^v/ie,  missa  est;*'  Gcom  the  middle  one  of  whichv  the  term  matt 
19  gepera|ly  considered  to  be  derived^     Arohbisfapp  Usher  (D^ 
8^«pcess.  2^0  fumishea  from  Smari^us,  an  interpreter  of  the; 
Benedictme  rule,  the- following  etymology  of  mass :  "  Orationei, 
i.  e..  Collects  quse  in  fine  cursus  a  sacerdote  dicuntur,  «•»#«, 
i.  e.  Deo  transmissae,  vocantur."    According  to  tbia  etymology^ 
tlie-tenB  fMiui.  must  be  derived  fVom  a.  word,  signifying  ceitain 
iK)igi%us  services  tfnt  up  lo  heaven«    Aa  for  the  reatrioied  usft 
^.  the  term  among  the  Romanisis,  Dc«  Caye  sKys«  "  It  would 
puzsle  them  to  produce  but  one  place  where  the  word  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  they  use  it  now;^out  of  any  genuine  and  ap- 
proved writer  of  the  Church  for  at  least  the  first  four  hundred 
years."     Primitive  ChristiaMty,  M4^ 
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deei?ee  eoBfifting  clergymen  to  mterpretatiMA 
wnetioned  by  the  Chuxch  wa»  illusory,  because 
the  terra-  "  Church"  was  Qotoriomdy  a  matter  of 
controY^^y ;  asidr  that  the  only  imexcei^tioiiahle 
mode  qS  teaebisig  religion^  was  by  a  carefiil  com^ 
pairi9on  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  not  by  a  de* 
fereoce  to  traditions,^  which  ia  fact  rest  upon  no 
firm  foundation  whatever  V  This  Protest  waa 
signed  by  John,  Elector  of  Saxoi^ ;  George  Map- 
grave  of  Brandenbui^  Anspach;  Ernest  and 
FtMiieiB^  Dukes  of  Brunswick  Luneburg ;  Philip 
Landgrave  of  Hesae  Cassel ;  Wolfgang,  Prince  of 
Anhatt,  and  fourteen  imperial  cities  ^  Amon® 
these  celabrated  oame9»  a  British  Protestant  re^ 
cegnises  with  hcmest  pride  that  of  a  prinee  whose 
descendants  occupy  the^  throne  of  his  native  land> 
so  long  the  home  of  sound  religion,  manly  intelli<» 
gence,  and  rational  freedom.  Ernest  the  Confes* 
sor"^,,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Luneburg,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  at? 
tended  the  lectures  of  Luther,  and  where  hia 
generons  spirit  readily  imbibed  the  enlightened 
views  of  that  great  Reformer*.  Throi^h  life^ 
aiseovdingly^  this  able  and  rdigious  prince  waa 
ef^er  on  the  watch  to  establish  and  extend  those 
principles,  truly  inlallible,  because  written  by  the 
finger  of  inspiration,  which  formed  the  glory  of 

^  Sleidan,  99. 

**  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  II.  I5)S. 

*  Cerdes  calls  him  Sinesl  tbe  Pi<mi%    He  was  bom  in  I487» 
and  died  in  1546.     Halliday,  House  of  Guelph,  119. 

•  Ibid.  111. 
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his  adnunistration,  the  rock  of  his  immortal  hopes. 
WiUiam,  his  youngest  son^  was  grandfather  to 
Ernest  Augustus,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of 
Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Elector  Pala- 
tine, became  the  father  of  King  George  the  First ', 
the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  sovereigns,  under 
whose  mild  and  judicious  rule  Britain  has  not 
only  stood  nobly  conspicuous  as  the  great  bul- 
wark of  Scriptural  Christianity,  but  also  as  the 
seat  of  a  nation,  which  for  virtue,  wealth,  and  in- 
tellectual eminence,  has  hitherto  found  no  equaL 
The  Protest  being  signed,  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  present  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  still 
remained  in  Spain.  He,  however,  left  the  Penin- 
sula very  shortly  afterwards ;  and  at  Placentia, 
where  he  was  resting  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
Pope,  then  awaiting  his  arrival  at  Bologna,  he  re- 
ceived the  deputation,  which  had  been  despatched 
from  Germany  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants. 
It  was  then  found  that  Charles's  successes  had 
engendered  insolence.  He  petulantly  departed 
from  the  cautious  policy  habitual  with  him,  and 
placed  the  Protestant  delegates  under  an  arrest 
during  several  days.  This  measure  convinced 
the  German  Reformers,  that  if  they  would  retain 
their  religious  liberties,  such  precautions  must  be 
taken  as  were  likely  to  baflSe  the  designs  of  their 
enemies ;  and,  accordingly,  the  principal  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  their  party  held  several  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  confederacy 

'  Halliday,  House  of  Guelpfa,  173. 
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fimong  themselves.  Unhappily^  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cord, which  poisons  all  human  things,  pervaded 
these  assemblages  of  Protestants,  and  prevented 
them  from  forming  at  that  time  such  a  league  as 
was  urgently  required  by  the  threatening  aspect 
of  their  affairs  '• 

Of  this  disunion/  however,  the  Emperor  found 
himself  unable  to  take  advantage.  The  ambitious 
plans  of  the  Austrian  family  were  yet  very  far 
from  their  consummation;  indeed  those  for  the 
augmentation  of  their  ancient  inheritance  ap- 
peared likely  to  fail  altogether,  unless  the  Protes- 
tant princes  should  further  them  with  effectual 
aid.  The  Emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand,  had  ob* 
tained,  by  marriage  and  election,  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia '' ;  but  the  former,  which 
was  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  was  placed 
in  an  alarmiug  state  of  jeopardy.  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  ably  filled 
a  throne  long  occupied  by  princes  of  uncommon 
talents  and  enterprise,  resisted  Ferdinand's  as- 
sumption of  the  Hungarian  diadem.  The  Mos- 
lem despot's  opposition,  in  itself  a  formidable 
obstacle,  derived  additional  force  from  domestic 
causes.    On  the  disastrous  plain  of  Mohatz '  had 

K  MoBheim,  IV.  74. 
'    ^  He  marriedy  in  December,  1522,  Anne,  Princess  of  Hangaiy. 
joid  Bohemia.    Coxe^  House  of  Austria,  IL  21S« 

'  The  battle  of  Mohats  was  fought  on  the  29th  of  August^. 
1526.  The  Turkish  Sultan  enftered  Hungary  with  an  army 
EOO^OOO  strong:  Lewis  took  the  field  with  no  more  than  S0,000« 
men,  and  of  these  22,000  perished  at  Mohats.    Ibid.  fHf^, 
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HowbA  a  deluge  of  Hungarian  biobd ;  aiid  jMmiB, 
the  de&fited  king,  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  victxHrious  Ottomans,  was  killed  in  crossing  a 
morass.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  married 
A  sister  of  the  deceased  monarch,  then  took  pos- 
session of  his  throne.  But  a  powerful  competitor 
iarose  in  the  person  of  John  of  Zapoli,  Count  of 
Zips,  and  Waivode  of  Transylvania.  Thk  oppo- 
nent had  been  elected  king  by  one  of  the  fiietioaa 
which  distracted  Hungary,  and  his  pretensions 
were  rend^ed  highly  embarrassing  to  the  Aus- 
trian fiEimily,  because  supported  by  Solyman,  un- 
d^  whose  vassalage  John  disgiacefiiUy  stipulated 
that  he  would  hold  the  crown.  Thus  the  Empe* 
ror  was  labouring  under  continual  i^rehensions 
respecting  the  permanence  of  that  important  bjo 
quisition,  which  his  family  had  made  on  their 
eastern  frontier.  Nor  was  he  entirely  at  his  ease 
even  as  to  Ferdinand's  peaceable  possession  of  his 
hereditary  states^.  Solyman  had  again  broken 
into  Hungary  with  an  overwhelming  host ' ;  and 
after  halting  on  the  field  of  Mohatz^  so  fiitaliy  dis* 
tinguished  as  the  scene  of  his  former  sanguinary 
triumph,  he  had  ravaged  the  confines  of  Austria^ 
and  laid  siege  to  the  capital "".    Great  exertions 

^  The  Austrian  territories  had  been  ceded  by  tbc  finpecor  to 
bis  br<>tiher  Ferdinand,  iviio  thus  became  the  head  of  the  Garman 
branch  of  the  Hapsburg  familjr.    Cose,  Hwve  of  Anatiia,  IL 

^  SOOfiOO  strong.    Ibid.  SSOl 

*  Bttring  thirty  days.  Solynuui  at  last  xaised  tba  aiega  of 
Vienna,  vftMk  was  undertaken  ia  the  autiunn  of  IS^Si,  b 
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Ml  tlie  ^avt  of  FerdiAand  had  indeed  obliged  tU 
Ikaughty  invader  to  retire  Without  having  opened 
a;  way  for  his  btebarous  legions  through  the  walfa 
of  Vienna.  But  the  means  abd  the  disposition  td 
organise  such  another  expedition  as  that  whieh 
had  recently  afflrighted  the  Austrian  capital^  yet 
remained  to  the  Turkish  Sultan:  Johil  stiU  claimed 
the  Hungarian  crown ;  dnd  without  the  unioh  of 
prudence  with  good  fortune,  it  was  evidettt  that 
the  importance  of  the  Hapsburg  race  on  the  east** 
€m  side  of  Europe,  was  likely  to  be  wholly  ovet* 
thrown.  Hence,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Ger** 
Hlaiiy  in  the  sjiring  of  1680,  aft^r  his  cbnmatiob 
at  Bologna,  he  found  himself  under  the  Necessity 
of  restraining  hid  intolerancCi  and  of  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  Protestant  princes,  iii  order  to 
form  such  arrangements  as  might  place  an  effec* 
tual  barrier  in  the  way  of  Ottoman  aggression. 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  conciliating  the  re^ 
forming  pturty,  Charles  spoke '^  df  the  religious 
diflfferences  which  harassed  Getmany  with  exein^ 
plary  moderation,  and  promised  that  they  should 
be  fiiirly  considered  in  the  diet  summoned  to  meet 
at  Augsbmrg.  To  this  city  he  Repaired  in  all  the 
pdmp  of  imperial  state ;  and  he  so  managed  his 
journey  tUther,  as  to  arrive  on  the  eve  of  what 
Romanists  consider  a  very  important  festival*, 

quenoc  of  the  apprMch  of  winter,  and  from  appreheniion  of 

reiiklbrceiBeiite  expected  by  the  Chrietians.    CoxCy  House  of 

Auatrie,  U.  MU 
"  la  a  cii«iilar  lettev,  dated  January  31  >  1530.    Ibid.  1S5« 
*  Charles  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the  13tb  of  June,  in  th^ 

evening.    Sleidan,  104. 
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In  the  thirteenth  century  a  woman  resident  at 
Liege  either  pretended  or  conceited  that  she  had 
received  a  Divine  revelation^  enjoining  the  insti- 
tution of  an  annual  service,  in  honour  of  the 
change  wrought,  according  to  Popish  authorities, 
of  the  sacramental  elements  into  the  corporeal 
substance  of  Christ.  This  fraud  or  folly,  being 
well  adapted  to  keep  alive  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  the  mass,  did  not  long  wait  for  ecclesi- 
astical patronage ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  it,  in 
the  year  1264,  Urban  IV.  instituted  the  festival, 
known  as  that  of  Corpus  Christi^;  upon  which 
the  members  of  his  Church  exhibit  one  of  their 
most  elaborate  displays  of  ritual  pageantry. 
Amidst  these  ceremonies,  usually  deemed  so  im- 
posing, Charles  determined  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  Augsburg.  But  in  forming  this  resolu- 
tion, he  grievously  miscalculated.  The  Protes- 
tants utterly  refused  the  sanction  of  their  presence 
to  the  splendid  procession  \  ''  I  will  instantly 
offer  my  head  to  the  executioner,"  said  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg, ''  rather  than  renounce  the 
Gospel,  and  approve  idolatry."  When  attempts 
were  made  to  shake  this  embarrassing  determina- 
tion, the  conscientious  prince  told  Charles  pub- 
licly, *^  Christ  did  not  institute  the  Holy  Supper 

ft 

■"  Mosheim,  III.  262. 

4  The  Archbishop  Elector  of  Ments  said  mass  before  a  very 
fVdl  attendance  of  princes  ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  two  Dukes  of  Luneburg,  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  were  absent.  Sieidan, 
104. 
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'with  imy  view  to  furnish  materials  for  a  holiday 
shew,  and  for  popular  adoration.  When  he  deU- 
vered  the  bread  to  his  disciples,  he  said,  *  Take^ 
eat ;'  but  he  did  not  add.  Put  these  sacramental 
elements  into  a  magnificent  vase,  which  hear  aloft 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  and  let  every  man 
fall  prostrate  on  its  approach  ^'^  Soon  after  this 
rebuff,  Charles  had  to  encounter  another  mortifi* 
cation.  The  opening  of  the  diet '  was  customa- 
rily  preceded  by  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ :  to 
which  ceremony,  when  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
repair,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  reftised  to  bear  the 
sword  of  state  before  him,  as  it  was  his  office  to  do 
in  quality  of  grand  marshal  of  the  empire.  Charles 
then  threatened  to  bestow  the  Elector^s  office 
upon  another;  but  the  prince  remained  inflexible, 
until  the  Lutheran  divines,  adducing  the  example 
of  the  Syrian  Naaman  ^  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  a  Christian  attending  mass  officiaUy,  might 
stand  excused  if  he  only  took  care  to  withhold  aU 
appearance  of  worship  at  the  elevation  of  the 
waifer.  Under  an  intention  of  acting  in  this  man- 
ner, both  the  Elector  and  the  Margrave  of  Bran* 
denbiirg  were  present  at  the  mass "";  and,  accord- 
ingly, when,  obedient  to  the  tinkling  bell,  the  Ro* 
manists  fell  upon  their  knees,  these  enlightened 
princes  continued  standing ;  and  thus  rebuked, 

'  Coixe,  House  of  Auitria,  11.  137. 

•  Sleidan,  104. 

'  Coxe,  11.  138. 

■  %  Kings  ▼.  18,  19. 

'  All  the  other  ProtesUnt  princes  staid  away.     Sleidan,  105% 
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in  a  iMinner  not  to  be  ftrgotteB,  tke  delonoti  of 
thoie  who  paid  to  the  enlttinre  tfast  faotfiage  which^ 
iiooording  to  the  record  of  Godli  Word^  in  due 
iuij  to  the  Creator* 

From  this  unpromiehig  commeiiceineiit^CharlM 
must  hftTe  been  sufficiently  convinced,  that  to 
overooue  the  effects  of  that  scriptural  knowledge 
which  was  making  its  gladdening  way  throu^ 
Germany,  would  prove  no  easy  task.  He  Ibh 
bfanself,  therefore,  the  more  obliged  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  candour^  in  order  to  unite  all  par* 
tiss  in  the  empire  in  support  of  his  fiimily  aj^^ainst 
the  Turks.  Luther  had  some  time  before  digest-* 
ed  the  leading  particulars  of  his  creed  under 
seventeen  heads,  in  a  document  which  he  deli« 
vered  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Torgaw '. 
These  principles  d  belief  had  been  recently  ar^ 
ranged  in  an  extended  form  by  Melancthon'; 
from  whose  classical  pen  they  had  received  that 
ekgance  and  perspicuity,  which  distinguish  eveiy 
thing  that  he  took  in  hand.  The  labours  of  Lu-* 
ther  and  Melancthon,  thus  combined,  form  that 
celebrated  piece  which  is  designated  as  the  Con^ 
fession  of  Augsburg,  from  the  place  at  which  it 
first  became  known  to  the  world.    This  impor* 

'  These  had  been  dnwn  up  snd  agreed  on  ia  Uie  coiiferenoe 
of  Sulsbach,  in  the  year  1529.  From  the  pkce  at  which  they 
were  presented  to  die  Elector,  they  wan  called  Ifae  arlktu  of 
Torgam.    MoBheim,  IV.  77. 

■  **  Opera  stadioque  et  cura  atque  immeDao  labore  Phflippi 
Melancthonis."  Camerar.  Vita  Melancthoo.  Hhg;  Com.  1655. 
ISL 
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taat  Anuikry  is  drrided  into  tw0iity<«iglit  8M- 
Hbob  ;  of  which  the  last  eight  define  the  dilfcp- 
enoes  subsisting  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Romanists*:  the  fonner  divisions  treat  of  doo* 
trines  about  which>  except  in  the  case  of  the  Eu- 
charist, there  is  little  real  dispute  anumg  such  as 
hold  the  essentials  of  Christianity.    The  whole 
performance  is  distinguished  by  so  much  mode* 
ration^  and  the  positions  likely  to  foe  oontroT^Pted 
are  supported  by  such  irrefragable  authorities 
from  Scripture,  that  a  great  effect  could  hardly 
fiul  to  £k)w  from  the  reading  of  it«    Apprehenshf« 
of  this,  Charles  at  first  refused  to  allow  the  Con* 
fession  to  be  publicly  read  at  all ;  but  the  Protes- 
tant princes  dedared,  that  unless  this  privilege 
were  idlowed  them,  they  must  wholly  dedine 
making  any  statement  of  their  opinions  to  the 
diet    As  their  aid  agunst  the  Turks  was  in  that 
case  hopeless,  the  Emperor  consented  to  give 
way ;  but  he  insisted  upon  having  the  ConfiMslon 
read  in  a  chapel  not  capable  of  containing  more 


^  These  are  introdu^  bj  a  iisoourae  \ipon  Faitk  aod  Good 
Worka.  The  dispaUble  poiata  tfeated  qt  afc^  1.  Ii^¥oMM8W 
vbioh  ia  reatrioted  to  God  alone ;  ft.  The  M$s9s  S,  HatfCon** 
paoiim;  4,  Cbnieaaion;^  $•  DialiQiptionahelwefDneata;  ft.Cai^ 
rical  GcUVa«^ ;  7.  MonaatW  vowa ;  &  Bo^leiiaatieal  amkmrkgr« 
Romish  psaot^ea  wider  the  kac  aevea  of  ihase  beada  aae  a^jM 
objutscM.  The  confewMwi  waaaigoedbyJkihayEleotarof  Saxonjt 
George,  Margrave  of  BiBDdeoburg ;  E(ii^  and  FiBaBei%  Dutwi 
of  liU^ebi^g ;  Philifb  Landgrave  of  Heme ;  lobn  Ffoderic^  Duke 
of99«wiy;  Wolfgang,  Pnnoa  of  Anhalt;  logalhav  «dtb  ihe  im». 
ppud  akiia  of  Nurembirg  and  BaetUiigon.  SjiUogaConft 
BMi*  Oiion*  1SQ4.  ISS. 
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tlian  two  hundred  persons.  In  this  confined  place, 
Bayer,  the  chancellor  of  Saxony,  advanced  to 
read.  ^^  Use  the  Latin  copy,"  said  Charles  to  him, 
as  he  was  about  to  begin.  ''  Sire,"  said  Bayer^s 
master,  John  the  Constant, ''  we  are  now  on  Ger* 
man  ground^  and  I  trust  that  your  Majesty  wiU 
not  command  the  apology  for  our  faith,  which 
ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible,  to  be  read 
}n  a  language  which  the  Germans  do  not  under- 
stand," This  appeal  the  Emperor  could  not  re* 
sist ;  and  Bayer,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  then 
read  the  confession  in  so  loud  a  voice,  that  it  was 
distinctly  heard  by  the  people  who  crowded  the 
adjoining  court-yard '. 

The  public  reading  of  this  important  document 
occasioned  considerable  surprise  to  many  candid 
individuals  among  its  Rx)mish  auditors,  who  now 
perceived  that  Luther's  opinions  had  been  grossly 
misrepresented,  since  indeed  there  was  nothing 
in  them  at  variance  with  sound  morality,  or  with 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith  %    But  this 


^  Coxe,  House  of  Austria,  II.  189.  Another  confession  was 
oflbred  to  the  diet  from  the  four  towns,  Strasburg,  Constance, 
Memmingen,  and  Lindaw ;  hence  called  the  TetrapoUtan  Con" 
fesiUm.  Bncer  drew  up  thia  document.  The  four  towns  did 
BOt  subscribe  to  the  confession  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melanc- 
llkon,  because  they  diflfered  from  these  Reformers  respecting  the 
Eoehariat.  Zuingle  also  sent  to  the  diet  a  private  account  of  his 
veligioua  i^j^ons.  Note  to  Mosheim,  IV.  93. 
-  *  Mosheim,  IV.  92.  Some  Romish  divines  were  employed  to 
prepare  a  oonftitation  of  the  ConfeBsi<m  of  Augsburg ;  and  the 
result  of  their  labours  was  read  to  the  diet.  In  this  piece,  the 
following  Protestant  doctrines  were  rejected  absolutely:  that 
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tonviction  either  did  hot  visit,  or  did  not  openie 
upon,  Charles  and  his  advisers,  who,  hopeless  of 
crushing  Protestantism  at  that  time,  were  merely 
intent  upon  organising  a  confederacy  against  the 
Turks.  They  iaccordingly  endeavoured  to  im* 
press  upon  the  diet,  that  Solyman's  persevering 
hostility  was  then  the  object  of  paramount  im« 
portance  to  Germany.  To  this,  however,  it  was 
replied,  that  nothing  so  hearly  concerned  the  em- 
pire as  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  those  religious 
differences  by  which  it  was  distracted.  Charies 
proposed  to  suspend  the  agitation  of  such  ques- 
tions until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  recommended  that  both  par* 
ties  should  adhere  to  the  andmt  religion.  The 
Protestants  met  this  recommendation  by  asserting 
that  theirs  was  the  ancient  religion  **.  At  lengthy 
plainly  perceiving  that  there  was  no  faojie  of  an 
issue  satisfactory  to  his  party  from  these  discus* 
sions,  the  Emperor  assumed  an  authoritative  tone^ 
and  required  the  Protestants  to  renounce  their 
peculiar  opinions.  This  mandate  produced  no 
other  effect  tha[n  to  awaken  anger  and  suspicion 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Reformers.  A  notion  began 
to  prevail  among  them,  that  the  Emperor  meant 
to  seize  their  leaders ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it, 

good  works  are  no  wise  meritorious ;  that  justificatieo  flows 
through  faith  alone ;  that  the  Church  is  a  congregation  of  pious 
individuals ;  that  no  satisfaction  can  now  be  offered  for  sins ; 
that  saints  are  not  mediators  between  God  and  man.  Sleidan; 
107. 
*  Herbert,. 1 50. 
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Ar  LandJ^rann^  of  HoHse  j/aemMf  witfadi^w  from 
Augakvcff^  No*  fimmer  was  Charlea  apprii^ed  of 
tlda  iflgbt,  thaB  he  commanded  the  city  gates  to 
be  clofled.  This  order,  sensible  eS  its  impetiey» 
he  soon  afterwaids  revoked;  but  nothing  contd 
inspire  the  two  parties  with  any  degree  of  cor- 
diality towards  each  other.  At  kaigth  the  Empe* 
Bor  completely  threw  off  the  maah.  In  Nf^rna* 
faer  he  caused  a  decree  ttf  be  promnlged*  by  which 
ibe  Protestants  were  enjouied  ta  renounce  theiv 
principles,  and  the  exwcise  of  their  relf  gion,  undes 
the  as ve»sf  penolties.  Security,  unless  by  mtew9 
of  a  defanoive  league,  was  bow  evideiitly  hopeless 
wifli  the  Reformers ;  and  th^sefiMre  they  lost  no 
tine  in  meeting  at  Smalcalil,  and  confederating 
for  thehr  muitual  proteetion^  Luther  was  at  fiwt 
averse  fixim  this  jdan  of  giving  a  political  charae* 
ter  to  the  society  formed  by  his  means.  ''  This,  is 
God's  cause,"  said  the  Reformer,  ^'  and  therefore 
leave  the  defence  of  it  to  Providence."  However, 
ad  length  he  became  convinced  that  nothing  but 
an  imposini;  attitude  could  shield  the  friends  of 
Scriptural  Christianity  from  the  violence  of  their 
aiiversaries ;  and  he  was  hence  induced  to  admit 
the  propriety  of  taking  measures  for  the  seoimtji 
ofi  his  party.  The  confederates  at  Smalcald  then 
proceeded  to  the  arrangement  of  plans  for  their 
defence*;  and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
defy  their  domestic  foes, .  they  invited  the  Kings 
of  England^  France,  Sweden,  and  Dennnark,  to 

*  In  December,  1550.    Sleidan,  115. 
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Ind  tibc»  aflsirtanoe  and  proteetiM  m  tl^ 
ous  undertaking. 

Tke  news  <rf  this  cofifiedecacy  caxmd  gceal  em- 
iMunaaamtni  to  the  Empesor.  Ha  vaiin^w  ioteat 
Hp€m  gaiiHiig  over  the  Ekcton  to  choose  Im  hro* 
titer  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bomanaw.  Be  conUk 
mA,  however,  hope  to  oMain  fhb  hoon  from  Uta 
Eieetoc  of  Saaxmy^  'But^  notwithakaoidfaig^  ho 
poraeYond  m  his  dcaign^  and  Ferdasaxid  waa 
ebosea '.  La  vain  did  the  Sason  prince  preleaii 
agahiat  thia  cfedion  aa  invalids  Chartea  had!  eai> 
cied  hia  point  aa  e^mpletdy  aa  eouU  he  espected 
aader  existing  circiunataneea ;  and<m  the  11th  ol 
JEanoaijr^ia  the  year  ISSfl,  Ferdinand  waacarownedf 
at  Aix-la-Chapelfe  K  Important  aa  was  thia.  adr* 
vanta^e^  the  Austrian,  fomily  had,,  however,  atiil 
ymt  gf Qund  fiw  uneaaiaeaB.  Solyman^  stung  1^ 
the  disgcace  of  having  heen  o]^ged  to  sound  ar 
naireat  uauder  the  walls  of  Vienna,,  waa  making; 
immense,  pieparationa  for  a  new  inuptioir  into 
Uwkgary;  and  the  Pope  waa  beginning  to  tafass 
eflance  at  Chavlles'a  opposition  to  hia  plana.  Ifp 
tiierefoxe,.  the  Emperor  had  entai^led  himadf  inr 
aata  of  open  hoatililj  against  fche  PjBoteatants,.  hei 
wkQuld  in  all  probability  have  inflicted  a  sedaua 
injvuej:  upon  the  intereala  of  his  house.  SensiUe 
of  thi3#  and  finding  the.  Romish  princes  of  the 
empite  incUned  to  lend  himi  no  effectual  ^\ 
Chadea  made  up:  hia  mmd  to  temporise  wee 


'  January  5,  1531.    Sleidan,  117. 

^  Ntebcrtf  1'51'. 

^  Coxe,  House  of  Auatriai  I^.  140. 
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more^  and  to  court  the  alliance  of  potentates  whom 
he  could  not  safely  treat  as  enemies. 

The  Protestants^  however,  having  found  their 
overtures  fiivourahly  received  hy  the  courts  of 
France  and  England  \  had  now  acquired  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  political  importance ;  and  hence 
they  steadily  resisted  every  attempt  to  infringe 
their  religious  liberties.  This  firmness  on  their 
part  rendered  the  Emperor's  negociations  with 
them  extremely  tedious;  and  it  was  not  until 
April,  1582,  that  the  head  of  the  empire  and  its 
discontented  members  came  to  an  understanding 
with  each  other*  Even  then  Charles  appears  to 
have  be^i  anxious  to  confine  his  concessions, 
within  the  narrowest  limits  possible,  as  the  terms 
of  pacification  were  not  arranged  until  after  a  de« 
lay  of  many  weeks ;  but  the  succours  of  the  Pro-, 
testants  were  become  so  urgently  needful  in  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  Austrian  famfly,  that 
they  were  enabled  at  length  to  obtain  such  terms 
as  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  On  the  23d  of 
July  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  parties  at  variance  were  settled  at  Ratisbon ; 
and,  in  the  following  month,  an  agreement  was 
finally  concluded  at  Nuremberg.  This  is  consi- 
dered as  the  first  religious  peace  made  in  Ger- 
many. The  principal  articles  of  it  were,  that 
none  should  be  molested  upon  account  of  religion 
imtil  the  meeting  of  a  general  council;  that  such 


'  Sleidan,  \2l,    Henry  sent  to  the  Protestant  lea^e  a  sul^idy 
of  50,000  crowns.    Herbert,  154* 
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a  delibenttive  body  should  be  assembled,  if  possi-^ 
ble,  within  twelve  months ;  but  if  this  should  be 
found  impracticable,  that  the  principal  points  in 
dispute  should  be  considered  in  diets  holden  within 
the  empire;  that  all  judicial  processes  relating  to 
religion  should  be  suspended;  aiid  all  law-suits 
instituted  for  the  restoration  of  church  property, 
be  null  and  void.  These  important  concessions 
w^re  published  through  Germany  by  means  of  an 
imperial  proclamatioi^ ;  and  the  Protestants  \  who 
yrere  already  prepared  to  take  the  field,  gladly 
turned  those  arms,  which  they  had  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  domestic  aggression,  to 
the  more  grateful  office  of  defending  their  neigh- 
bours against  the  gigantic  eflforts  of  Turkish  hos- 
tility. 

Indeed  few  Germans  could  watch  the  move- 
ments of  Solyman  without  uneasiness.  That  able 
monarch,  eager  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his 
late  repulse,  and  confident  of  finding  the  Austrian 
power,  paralysed  by  intestine  dissensions,  had 
spent  two  years,  in  preparation  for  another  mighty 
effort,,  imd  had  now  again  overrun  the  plains  of 
Hungary  with  his  warlike  hordes.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  fierce  barbarians  followed  his  stand- 
ard ;  and  Ferdinand,  utterly  unprepared  to  with- 
statid  an  invasion  so  formidable,  was  filled  with 
just  alarm  respecting  the  issue  of  a  campaign  so 
threatening.    He  sent  rich  presents  to  the  Sultan, 

^  The  Protestant  league  was  joined  by  seven  princes,  and 
twenty-four  cities.     Sleidan,  127. 

VOL.    I.  Z 
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and  proposak  of  peaocb  Solyman  woidd  not 
condescend  to  notice  tbese  overtures.  ^'  Order 
the  infidels/  said  he^  speaking  of  the  Austriaa 
amlmssadors^  '^  to  foUow  my  camp^  and  wait  tny 
pleasure/*  Whenever  it  became  necesswy  to- 
mention  Charles^  the  arrogant  Mussulman  desired 
that  he  should  be  designated  as  King  of  Spam, 
asserting  that  there  was  no  ^nperor  but  himself  ^ 
Inflated  with  this  presumptuous  folly,  the  oriental 
despot  led  his  myrmidons  through  the  midst  of 
a  prostrate  population  to  Guntz,  an  obscure  town 
on  the  confines  of  Styria  The  feeble  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  were  defended  by  a  garrison 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  strong ;  but  Juris- 
sitz,  an  officer  aUe,  active,  and  intrepid,  was  in 
command ;  and  all  the  exertions  of  Solyman  to 
overcome,  within  a  moderate  time,  this  obstacle 
to  his  progress,  proved  unavailing.  Breach  after 
breach  was  eflfected  in  the  walls  of  Guntz ;  bribes, 
promises,  and  threats  were  successively  employed 
in  the  hope  of  shaking  the  gallant  officer's  resolu-* 
tian;  but  his  spirit,  his  vigilance,  and  mi^nani- 
mity  were  proof  against  every  expedient  of  the 
assailants.  At  last,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-eight 
days,  Solyman  was  fkin  to  accept  of  a  qualified 
submission  from  the  intrepid  Jurissitz ;  who  wasy 
however,  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
fortress,  which  his  exertions  have  immortalized.. 
This  interruption  to  the  Sultan's  march  checked 
his  pride,  and  ruined  his  hopes.     When  at  length 

'  Herbert,  159. 
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hb  multitiides  were  set  free  from  their  heartless 
labours  under  the  walls  of  Guntx,  the  long  pend- 
ing negociations  with  the  Protestants  were  con- 
cluded, and  Charles  advanced  to  oppose  the  Mos^ 
lem's  progress  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  troop» 
from  every  part  of  Germany,  and  veterans  who 
bad  hastened  frmn  distant  regions  to  join  the  im^ 
perial  standard.  The  baffled  Ottoman  would  then 
have  gladly  committed  his  fortunes  to  the  issue  of 
a  battle ;  but  Charles,  aware  that  want  of  provi-* 
sions,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  must  sJicnrtl/ 
eompel  his  enemy  to  retreat,  contentedly  remain^ 
ed  upon  the  dejknsive.  The  wisdom  of  this 
course  soon  became  apparent.  Before  the  end  of 
September,  Solyman,  without  striking  a  Uow,  was 
eompdled  to  retrace  his  inglorious  steps;  and 
thus  Christendom  gained  an  effectual,  though 
Uoodless,  victory  over  ooi^  of  the  most  formidable 
hosts  that  ever  menaced  her  safety  '"• 

During  the  progress  of  Solyman*s  invasion, 
Craoimer  resided  dk  the  imperial  court ;  and  re- 
ceived, in  common  with  the  other  foreign  minis- 
ters, uigrat  demands  of  assistance  on  the  part  of 
Chasles.  TheM  demands  were  duly  transmitted 
to*  England ;  and  it  appears,  that  had  not  the 
Turks  been  impelled  to  evacuatf^  the  Austrian 
dominionsi.  Henry  wsj^  willing  to  support  the 
Christian  cause  by  means  of  military  aid.  Besides 
conducting  the  correi^ondeiice  upon  this  sul^ect, 

"  Coxe,  H^ute  of  Aii»tiui«  II.  224. 
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Cranmer  was  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  remove 
some  obstacles  which  had  arisen  to  impede  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands ;  but  he  found  the  imperial  minis- 
ters little  disposed  to  second  the  views  of  his 
ciourt;  and  he  was  obliged  to  recommend,  that  a 
minister  should  be  despatched  to  Flanders  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  negociating  upon  the  points 
in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  ". 

Another  business  entrusted  to  the  English  mi- 
nister during  his  residence  in  Germany,  was  one 
from  which  he  could  not  have  failed  to  derive 
personally  considerable  gratification.  He  was 
instructed  to  make  a  secret  visit  to  the  electoral 
court  of  Saxony.  He  carried  letters  for  the  Elec- 
tor, as  well  as  for  other  princes  who  had  joined 
the  Protestant  league ;  and  in  conversation  he 
expressed  his  sovereign's  anxiety  to  support  the 
confederates  in  the  maintenance  of  their  princi- 
ples. On  the  15th  of  July  Cranmer  received  a 
letter  from  the  Elector  to  his  master,  and  he  then 
departed  from  the  Saxon  court;  but  four  days 
afterwards  he  returned  thither,  attended  by  a 
single  servant,  and  held  some  private  conversation 
with  Spalatinus,  the  Elector's  enlightened  secre* 
tary,  and  a  man  to  whom  the  cause  of  Scriptural 
Christianity  was  under  important  obligations. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  these  visits  of  the 
English  minister  to  th^  cradle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion^ appeared  rather  unsatisfactory ;  for  the  Pro- 

•  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  17. 
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testant  princes  having  nearly  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Emperor,  evinced  an  unwillingness 
to  contract  engagements  at  which  that  monarch 
would  be  likely  to  take  umbrage  ^  and  they,  be- 
sides, considered  Henry's  overtures  as  merely  diet 
tated  by  a  desire  to  depress  the  Austrian  family^^ 
but  by  no  means  with  any  intention  to  promote 
the  dissemination  of  their  own  peculiar  religious 
principles  ^ 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Saxony,  Cranmer 
was  recalled  from  the  continent  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  see  of  Canterbury,  now  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Warham.  During  his 
residence  abroad,  the  English  envoy  had  not  only 
fortified  the  religious  views  which  he  took  from 
home,  by  personal  observation  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gernian 
Lutherans,  he  had  also  rendered  hopeless  his  re- 
turn to  Popery,  as  then  and  now  subsisting,  by 
contracting  a  second  marriage.  At  Nuremberg 
he  had  lodged  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Osiander, 
a  Protestant  divine  of  distinguished  reputation ; 
and  had  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion  with 
that  clergyman's  niece  ^    Luther  had  thus  evinced 

r 

"  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  18. 

^  The  following  specimen  of  slanderous  flippancy  is  worthy  of 
notice,  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  judging  as  Co  the 
value  of  Bossuet's  comments  upon  the  Reformers.  **  De  Borne 
il  (Cranmer)  passa  en  AUemagne  pour  y  menager  les  Frotestans 
ses  bons  amis ;  et  ce  ftit  alors  qu'il  epousa  la  soeur  d'Osiandre. 
On  dU  qu'U  ravoU  gedmtf  et  qu'on  le  contraignit  de  Cepcufer ; 
nuM  je  tie  guarantis  point  cetfaiis  scandaUuxy  jusqu'a  ce  qtie  je 
les  trouve  bien  averr^z  par  le  temoigiftage  des  auteurs  du  parti, 
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fau  contempt  for  the  tyranny  of  Papal  Rome 
(Mrreral  yean  before ;  and  many  miniaters  of  relf<- 
gion  had  taken  the  same  step  \  In  deliberating 
iqM)n  n  measure  so  decisive,  it  appearo  that  the 
seculars  and  regulars  had  reason  to  view  the  ques- 
,tion  in  dtferrarf;  lights.  The  latter  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy ;  and  it  was  therefore  a  matter 
for  their  serious  reflection,  whether  such  an  en- 
gagement, having  been  once  contracted,  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  inviolable.  It  was  indeed 
true  of  the  converted  monk,  that  he  became  sen- 
sible of  having  acted  under  a  delusion  when  he 
bound  himself  to  renounce  the  liberty  which  God 
and  nature  gave  him ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted,  ^  whether  engagements  contracted  in 
error,  and  upheld  by  an  usurped  authority  whick 
i^reads  that  error,  are  binding  upon  the  consci- 
ences of  men.  The  pow^ul  mind  of  Luther  be- 
pame  convinced,  that  such  engagements  may  be 
safely  broken,  and  his  deliberate  opinion  upon  any 
subject  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  great  attention  \ 


CMi  en  tout  CBM  noo  tutpeets.  Poor  la  marriage  le  (kit  est  ooo- 
fitant.  Ces  Mesaieurs  scmt  accontumesi  malgre  lea  canona  a^ 
malgr^  la  profession  de  la  continence,  a  tenir  de  tela  mai^riages 
pour  honn^tes."    Hist,  des  Variationa,  cb.  vii.  p,  £S/»t 

4  Luther  espoused  "on  the  13th  of  July,  1626^  Catharine 
Bora^  a  noble  lady,  who  had  escaped  ftom  die  nunnery  at 
Nimptachen,  and  taken  up  her  residence  at  WitCemberg."  (Coari 
House  of  Austria*  IL  U3.)  Previoiialy  to  dua  Carloatedt  hid 
married ;  hut "  the  first  eyunple  waa  set  in  1^21,  fay  a  prieal  of 
Kenibergi  named  Barthokmew  Bemardi*"    Ibid.  115,  note. 

'  It  was  probably  dmn^t  by  thoae  who  conaidered  moaaalic 
yows  not  binding  upon  the  eonacienae^  that  aiich  vowst  derivii^ 
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But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  cOlitempi 
tohewD  by  individuate  onde  MtaChed  to  the  monas* 
tic  orders  for  the  absurd  and  p^rMdous  tngesg^^ 
ments  which  they  fa4d  contrlK^t6d^  Ao  censure  eaa 
be  justly  ptesed  upon  such  Romidh  ctergym^ 
unconnected  with  monkery,  as  chose  to  enter  into 
the  nuptial  state.  They  had  indeed  taken  orders 
With  a  knowledge  thit  they  woiild  h6t  be  allowed 
to  marry  by  the  canons  6t  the  Piq^al  Chuniht 
perluqm  they  'might  at  one  time  have  Imagined 
themselves  obliged  in  couscitace  to  live  in  cdi«* 
bacy.  But  they  had  bound  themselves  by  no  ex* 
press  vow  • ;  and  thereftire,  if  they  thought  of 
marrying,  they  had  only  to  consider  how  ikr  liudh 
a  step  would  compromise  their  temporal  interests^ 
and  their  personal  security.  With  respect  to  both 
these  things^  it  may  be  thought  that  Cranmfer,  by 
his  marriage,  shewed  an  Indifference  not  easy  t# 

their  tok  effieaisjr  froin  tbe  ftdniAn  se^,  need  nbt  jilace  kny  kxipt^ 
diment  in  the  Way  of  actions  allowed  by  God's  Word.  Tbb 
Jesuit  Sanehet  admits,  that  siieh  vows  merely  derive  the  charac- 
ter generally  assigned  to  them  by  Romanists  fh)m  (lapal  legiAla^ 
tkmi  that  aneiently  they  were  not  Considered  capable  of  rendering 
▼dd  a  8tib80i2iient  marriagey  nor  thAt  they  would  haVe  any  Mlilh 
otkeratiott  at  preMnt,  were  it  Mrt  slone  f^  the  anttiority  of  thfa 
Chnrch,  a  term  by  which  he  means  the  Papacy.  De  M&tritiKh 
irio.  Lugdun,  17S9,  II.  94.  100. 

■  Ecelesift  **  cogH  eos  qui  oTdinem  sacrum  assmmint,  nt  tbttifh 
caatitatis  emitttot  non  eatpreisi  ted  fatto  tpto  H  taoUe^  jfuctwelt 
mim  ndfi  foce  tovea$U^  at  iheto  et  opere  profitentrir  cAsdtAfMfa 
pet  siicrofuol  ordiiluiti  susceptioiiem,'*  (Ibid.  104.)  In  piata 
English,  the  Papal  Church  taking  it  ftnr  g^aiitM  that  her  der^ 
hive  madi  a  vow  of  celibacy  #ithin  iheir  owA  breasts,  punishes 
theffl  if  they  vencuf e  to  marry. 
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reconcile  with  his  undeniable  good  sense  and 
caution.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  he  did 
not  marry  until  the  Legislature  of  his  native  coun- 
try had  virtuaUy  denied  the  Pope's  right  to  inter- 
fere in  English  affairs ;  and  that  the  restraint 
upon  clerical  marriages  is  a  mere  act  of  papal  ty- 
ranny, unsanctioned  by  Scripture,  or  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  ^  and  was  only  rendered 
obligatory  upon  the  English  clergy  by  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Norman  princes  *",  whose  usurpation 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Pope/ and  whose  object  iii 

*  It  was  decided  in  the  law  courts*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  the  marriage  of  a  priest  is  voidable,  but  not  void;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  his  issue  shall  inherit,  being  legitimately  bom. 
Foxe,  1073.- 

*  In  1076,  at  a  council  holden  at  Winchester,  Lanfranc,  the 
learned  Italian  nionk  who  was  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
procured  the  passing  of  a  decree,  by  which  no  canon  was  to  be 
a  married  man :  married  clergymen,  however,  having  cures  in 
the  country,  and  in  castles,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  wives  ; 
but  no  man  was  to  be  ordained  in  future  who  would  not  make  a 
promise  to  remain  single.  (Collier,  I.  £48.)  The  rigour  of  this 
decree  was  increased  in  a  council  holden  at  Westminster  in  1102, 
under  Lanfranc's  successor,  Anselm,  another  Italian  monk  ;  for 
upon  this  occasion  it  was  ordered,  that  no  clergyman  who  refused 
to  part  with  his  wife,  should  be  allowed  to  officiate.  (Ibid.  2S6,) 
However,  the  English  clergy  steadily  resisted  the  tyranny  of 
these  able,  but  ill-judging,  foreigners.  And  at  another  council, 
holden  at  Westminster,  in  1125,  under  an  Italian  cardinal  of 'in- 
famously licentious  morals,  new  condemnations  were  fulminated 
against  clerical  marriages.  (Ibid,  d  18.)  Notwitlistanding  these 
different  decrees,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  not  wholly 
prevented  for  more  than  two  centuries  afterwards ;  and  the  issue 
of  such  marriages  af^ar,  from  several  documents  printed  by 
Foxe,  (1066,  et  seq.)  to  have  encountered  no  difficulties  in  the 
courts  of  law  upon  the  score  of  illegitimacy. 
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making  concessioiis  to  the  Roman  •  see  was  obvi* 
ously  no  other  than  to  cement  their  own  ai^thority 
over  the  nation  which  they  had  conquered.  Cran- 
mer  probably  thought^  that  Italian  interference 
was  not  likely  to  be  suffered  any  longer  in  English 
affiiirs,  and  that  he  might  therefore  use  his  own 
discretion  as  to  a  step  which  was  perfectly  allow- 
able both  by  the  laws  of  his  religion  and^  of  his 
country.    . 

The  foreign  residence  of  Cranmer,  though  tendr 
ing  in  most  respects  to  confirm  his  alienation  from 
the  principles  in  which  :he  had  been  reared^  had« 
however^  in  one  remarkable  particular^  something 
of  an  opposite  tendency.  Of  all  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  Romanism,  the  most  striking  and 
important. far  is  transubstantiation.  .  .From  consi^ 
dering  our  Saviqur^s  words  at  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharistic  Supper  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  spoken^  from  the 
context;  and  from  parallel  passages,  a  notion  had 
gradually  made  its  way  in  Europe  under  favour  of 
the  intellectual  darkness  which  ushered  in  the 
eleventh  century,  that  the  sacramental  elements 
were  .converted  by  priestly  consecration  into  the 
identical  body  and  blood  of.  Jesus.  From  this 
opinion  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  wor^ 
ship  of  substances,  considercjd.  as  they  were  to  be 
no  other  than  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  In 
process  of  time  it  came  to  be  believed  among  Ro- 
manists, that  the  adoration  of  God,  thus  thought 
to.  be  visibly,  tangibly  present,  was  the  most  im- 
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poortant  part  of  public  worship.  No  longer  was 
It  esteemed  reasonable  that  bread  and  wine  should 
not  be  consecrated  unless  the  congregation  were 
prepared  to  conununicate ;  if  the  priest  alone  re«- 
eeived^  and  the  people  merely  looked  on  with 
sOent  adoration^  the  caDs  of  religion  mrefe  consi- 
dered as  amply  satisfied.  Nor  upon  this  princi* 
pie  was  it  esteemed  very  material  that  the  service 
was  in  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the 
population;  and  that  such  as  could  understand 
the  words  uttered  by  the  priest,  were  scarcely 
Me  to  distinguish  them :  it  was  for  the  beatifle 
vision  of  their  Ood,  that  men  went  to  mass ;  and 
being  satisfied  that  they  were  not  disappointed  of 
this  gratification,  they  returned  to  their  homes 
contented.  So  high  a  value  was  ordinarily  placed 
upon  this  act  of  worship,  that  many  pious  or  8U<- 
perstitious  individuals  could  hardly  persuade 
themselves  to  lie  down  peaceably  on  their  beds  at 
night,  unless  they  had  seen  their  Maker,  as  the 
phrase  commonly  went,  in  the  course  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  day.  The  long  prevalence  of  this  venen- 
tion  for  the  sacramental  substances,  caused  them 
to  be  viewed  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  such  as  Chris- 
tians in  general  would  deem  superstitious  and 
absurd :  to  term  them  bread  and  wine  after  priestly 
consecration,  was  thought  to  border  closely  upon 
direct  blasphemy;  to  omit  the  bending  of  the 
knee  before  these  hallowed  objects,  appeared  the 
height  of  impiety ;  priests  were  directed  to  aim 
at  the  highest  degree  of  purity,  because  they  hath 
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died  daiiy  the  Lofd's  body ' ;  «ucb  of  the  ▼ene** 
rated  sulwtaiiceB  SMwete  not  used  at  the  time  of 
conseoratkm^  were  to  be  carefully  guarded  from 
profime  contact,  and  from  the  attadoi  of  brute 
animab ;  if  a  drop  of  oar  liord's  blood,  as  the 
hallowed  wine  was  termed,  should  be  casually 
spilt  upon  an  altar-cloth,  that  portion  of  the  cloth 
was  to  be  reverently  removed  and  burnt ;  if  an 
insect  should  have  chanced  to  fall  into  the  ch** 
lice,  exciting  such  an  invincible  sense  of  loathing 
in  the  officiating  minister,  as  compelled  him  to 
refuse  the  cup,  the  disgusting  intruder  was  to  be 
cautiously  abstracted,  and  committed  to  the 
flames  \  With  the  profound  respect  for  the  Eu* 
charistic  substances,  thus  fostered  in  the  breaata 
of  the  clergy,  the  superstition  of  the  people  ftdly 
kept  pace.  Mass  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
against  the  majority  of  human  ilk.  While  men 
enjoyed  the  beatific  vision^and  while  they  were  im 
their  way  to  or  from  the  hallowed  edifice  in  which 
it  was  offered  to  their  eyes,  age  and  sickness  were 
believed  to  suspend  their  corrosive  influence  over 
the  frame,  danger  to  be  no  fit  cause  for  apprehen- 
fAofa ' :  nor  if  some  calamity  should  have  ovM* 

'  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  enforcing  clerical 
celibacy. 

f  Such  decrees  occur  frequently  among  the  canons  of  councils 

holden  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

^^  '  In  the  *'  Festival/'  a  work  compiled  for  parochial  use  on 

^^  hoUdaysy  and  reprinted  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  153S,  are  the 

fdlowing  passages :  "  That  day  thou  hearest  thy  mass,  God 

^  granteth  thee  needful  and  lawful  things.    That  di^  idle  oaths 
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taken  a  man  on  a  day  in  which  he  had  not  been 
to  mass,  did  superstitious  observers  hesitate  to 
gay,  that  if  the  suflferer  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  seen  his  Maker  on  that  day  %  he  would 
most  probably  have  escaped  his  adversity. 

and  forgotten  sins  been  forgiven.     That  day  thou  shalt  not  leese 
thine  eyesight,  ne  die  no  sudden  deatli :  ne  in  the  time  of  the 
mass  thou  shalt  not  wax  aged.     Every  step  thitherward  and 
homeward  an  angel  shall  reckon/*    Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  1. 215. 
•  The  state  of  popular  feeling  as  to  a  sight  of  the  sacramental 
elementa,  is  thus  described  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.     "  The 
very  Antichrists,  the  subtlest  enemies  that  Christ  hath,  by  their 
fine  inventions,  and  crafty  scholastical  divinity,  have  deluded 
many  simple  souls,  and  brought  them  to  this  horrible  idolatry,  to 
worship  tilings  visible  and  made  with  their  own  hands/  persuad- 
ing them  that  creatures  were  their  Creator,  their  God,  and  their 
Maker.     For  else  what  made  the  people  to  run  from  their  seats 
to  the  altar,  and  from  altar  to  altar,  and  from  sacring,  as  they 
called  it,  to  sacring,  peeping,  tooting,  and  gating  at  that  thing 
which  the  priest  held  up  in  his  hands,  if  they  thought  not  to  ho- 
nour that  diing  which  ihej  saw  ?     What  moved  the  priests  to 
lift  up  the  Sacrament  so  high  over  their  heads?  or  the  people  to 
cry  out  to  the  priesta,  hold  up,  hold  up,  and  one  man  to  say  to 
another,  stoop  down  before,  or  to  say,  this  day  I  have  seen  my 
Maker ;  and  I  cannot  be  quiet  except  I  see  my  Maker  once  a 
day?     What  was  the  cause  of  all  these,  and  that  as  well  the 
priesta  as  the  people  so  devoutly  did  knock  and  kneel  at  every 
sight  of  the  Sacrament,  but  that  they  worshipped  that  visible 
thing  which  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  took  it  for  very  God  ? 
For  if  they  worshipped  in  spirit  only  Christ  sitting  in  heaven 
with  his  Father,  what  needeth  they  to  remove  out  of  their  seats 
to  toot  and  gaze,  as  the  Apostles  did  after  Christ  when  he  was 
gone  up  into  heaven  ?     If  they  worshipped  nothing  that  they 
saw,  why  did  they  rise  up  to  see  ?     Doubtless  many  of  the  sim- 
ple people  worshipped  that  thing  which  they  saw  with  their 
eyes."    Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholick  Doctrine  of  the  Sa- 
crament, editad  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd.  Lond.  18^5.  231. 
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To  these  opinions  respecting  the  Eucharist/ 
another  was  added,  which  has  stamped  a  merce- 
nary character  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
was  taught,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  Deity  was 
not  the  only  comfort  offered  to  a  pious  mind  by 
the  mass.  Besides  calling  the  Saviour  sensibly 
from  his  heavenly  abode  in  that  solemnity,  the 
priest  was  said  to  offer  him  up  anew,  a  sacrifice 
for  sin.  Thus  the  worshipper  conceived,  that  he 
derived  a  substantial  benefit  from  the  ceremonies 
which  he  observed  in  progress  at  the  altar.  His 
sins  were  before  his  eyes,  as  he  trusted,  finding  a 
propitiation.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  the 
consecrated  bread  was  termed  the  Host^  or  Fie- 
Urn  ^  Nor  were  the  advantages  imputed  to  this 
imaginary  sacrifice  restricted,  according  to  the 
general  belief,  to  such  as  were  present  at  it  The 
absent,  and  even  the  dead,  it  was  asserted,  were 
also  capable  of  deriving  important  benefits  from 
masses  celebrated  for  their  particular  relief. 
Upon  this  doctrine  was' founded  that  gainful  but 
disreputable  trade  of  saying  masses  satisfactory, 
which  threw  so  large  a  portion  of  the  public 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  throughout 
the  papal  reigii. 

It  must  be  evident  that  doctrines  like  these, 
which  had  obtained  almost  universal  currency 
through  the  West  of  Europe  during  a  long  series 


^  "  Hostia,  properly  a  sacrifice  for  having  obtained  a  victory 
over  one's  enemies ;  but  it  is  used  in  a  larger  sense  for  a  sacrifice 
on  other  occasions."    Ainsworth. 
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of  jetoB,  and  whidli  had  entwitied  themselves 
liroimd  tiie  beat  affections  of  the  most  pious  men^ 
could  not  be  approached  by  religious  minds  withr^ 
out  exciting  in  them  an  overpowering  sensation 
of  reverential  awe.  Such,  accordingly,  was  the 
effisct  left  by  these  doctrines  even  upon  the  vigor-> 
ous  intellect  of  Luther.  A  high  d^ree  of  vene- 
ration for  the  sacramental  elements  had  '*  grown 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his 
straigth/''  There  were  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  were  passages  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  which  appeared  to  warrant  this  ex- 
alted opinion  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine. 
He  found  it  difficult,  he  would  not  allow  himselfi 
to  scrutinize  minutely  prejudices  so  deeply  rooted 
in  his  mind,  so  connected  with  his  best  feelings^ 
so  seemingly  respectable  in  their  origin  and  in 
their  advocates.  He  did  not  indeed  venture  to 
assert  with  the  Romanists,  that  the  substances 
appearing  to  mortal  eyes  bread  and  wine,  had  in 
fact  become  flesh  and  blood.  Nor,  as  he  could 
find  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  sa- 
crifice offered  for  the  sins  of  Christians  e^xc^t 
that  of  the  cross,  did  he  believe  that  when  mass* 
priests  professed  to  offer  a  propitiation  for  inir 
quity,  they  uttered  any  other  than  a  pernicious^, 
an  interested,  and  an  impious  fiction.  He  insist* 
ed,  taking  Scripture  for  his  guide,  that  the  Ea^- 
charist  was  to^  be  received,  not  gazed  upon,  or 
worshipped  by  the  congregation ;  and  he  would 
not  consent,  that  according  to  the  superstitious 
and  unauthorized  usage  of  the  Roman  Churchy 
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the  cup  should  be  refused  to  the  laity..  But  afc 
these  points  ended  his  notions  of  reform  as  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Sacramental  Supper.  Hence  he  sub^ 
stituted  for  the  Romish  doctrine  respecting  the 
Eucharist,  one  that  does  not  very  materially  differ 
from  it.  He  taught,  that  consecration  did  not 
indeed  convert  the  bread  and  wine  iikto  other 
substances,  but  that  it  combined  t^i^A  bread  and 
wine  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  \  This 
assumed  change  was  termed  Consubstantiation,  a 
word  of  which  indeed  the  first  syllable  is  unknown 
to  the  Romish  nomenclature,  but  marking  a  doc- 
trine approaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  Papat 
Church. 

Zuingle,  in  his  opinion  of  the  Eucharist,  was 
completely  at  variance  with  his  great  Sason  coa** 
temporary,  as  he  taught  that  the  sacramental  elcn 
ments  underwent  no  change  whatever  from  con* 
seoration,  but  were  -still  mere  bread  and  wine» 
serving  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  aymbolifle 
and  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  "*•    Luf 

«  «  De  Gcena  DomiDi  iocmU  quod  cum  pavp  el  vino  veie.eH-* 
kifieantur  corpus  et  saaguia  ChristL"  (Con&qs.  Aiiguat.  'm 
SjU.  Confess.  134.)  Luther  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Holy  Supper,  by  saying,  that  as  in  a  red  hot 
iron  are  united  fire  and  metal,  two  substances  of  different  -na- 
tures ;  so  in  tlie  Eueharist  is  combined  Chmt*s  body  wtih  th« 
ecnaecrafeed  bread.    Note  to  MoQ)ieim»  IV.  6S. 

^  "  Ilia  Christi  verbai  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,  Lutherua  intoUir 
git  simpliciter  et  nude,  nee  aliam  admittit  interpretationem,  et 
corpus  atque  sanguinem  Christi  vere  esse  in  pane  ac  vino,  e(  sic 
etiam  ore  permpi  dick.  ZuiogliiMi-  autem  conlendii  eaae  tBttpiHiib 
et  id  genus  alios  complures  ait  in  Bibliis  reperiri,  et  ea 
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ther  was  highly  disgusted  with  this  doctrine^  and 
considered  it  a  signal  disgrace  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  outcry  raised  in  Saxony  against  the 
Swiss  principles,  the  Romanists,  as  it  might  be 
expected,  cordially  joined,  not  only  because  they 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Reformers  differing  with  each 
other,  but  also  because  they  were  really  shocked 
by  the  manner  in  which  Zuingle  treated  objects, 
which  from  infancy  they  had  regarded  as  divine. 
Both  Lutherans  and  Papists  agreed  in  stigma- 
tizing the  Helvetian  Protestants  as  Sacramentar 
ries,  and  after  coupling  them  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, in  representing  them  as  deserving  only  of 
execration. 

However,  as  Luther's  doctrine  was  very  little 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  Papists,  and  not 
at  all  more  reconcilable  with  an  accurate  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  it  soon  lost  ground  even  in 
Germany.  Thus  the  Reformers  of  that  country 
became  a  divided  body ;  and  the  political  union, 
urgently  required  by  the  posture  of  their  affidrs,, 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  force  of  doc- 
trinal  antipathies.  After  the  second  diet  of  Spire, 
when  the  illustrious  confessors  who  signed  the 
memorable  Protest  were  anxious  to  bring  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Reformation  to  bear  against 
the  efforts  of  the  Romish  party,  the  evils  arising 
from  the  Eucharistic  controversy  became  pain- 
fully conspicuous,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 


diximiis  verba  sic  exponit,  Hoc  signiiic«t  corpus  meum.*'    Slei- 
dan,  82. 
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would  £un  have  terminated  a  dissension  appa^ 
rently  so  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  had  at 
heart.  For  this  purpose  he  arranged  a  confer- 
ence at  Marpurg  %  between  Luther^  Zuingle^  and 
other  eminent  divines  attached  to  each,  of  the 
contending  parties*  The  discussions  at  thiii  placd 
tended  partially  to  dispel  the  prejudices  against 
the  Swiss  Reformers  which  prevailed  in  Saxony ; 
for  Luther  rendered  ample  justice  to  th6  sound* 
ness  of  Zuingle's  principles  upon  every  subject 
excepting  that  of  the  Eucharist.  Upon  that  point 
the  two  leaders  of  the  Reformation  discovered  a 
difference  of  opinion,  which  nothing  could  recon* 
cUe.  However,  they  departed  from  Marpuxg^  if 
not  cordial,  at  least  tolerant.  But  this  state  of 
feeling  did  not  continue  long.  In  the  confession 
of  Augsburg  the  Zuinglians  were  expressly  con-' 
demned  ^  In  the  league  of  Smalcald  it  was  pru-^ 
dently  as  well  as  charitably  proposed  to  include 
the  Swiss  Protestants ;  but  Luther,  very  little  tor 
his  credit  either  as  a  Christian  or  as  a  politician, 
advised  that  they  should  not  be  admitted;  and 
their  co*operation,  accordingly,  was  declined '. 
In  the  pacification  of  Nuremberg,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Romanists,  shrewdly  enough,  that  the  Lu- 
therans should  engage  not  to  unite  with  the 

*  In  October,  1529.     Sleidau,  101. 

'  One  of  the  two  forms  given  to  the  article  upon  the  Euc^tp' 
rist  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  after  asserting  eoasabsianw 
tiation,  thus  concludes :  ^  Et  iniprobant  scons  dQcentes/'  Syll/ 
Conf.  135. 

<  Note  to  Mosheim,  IV.  98.     • 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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iUiafaaptists  andSacnunentaries.  The  Lutheranf 
Nadily  consented  to  this  illiberal  and  ittsidiougr 
arrangement  *'• 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  that  negociatioiiv 
which  terminated  in  the  pacification  of  Nurem-^ 
bergj  that  Cranmer  resided  at  the  imperial  court. 
Thus  situated^  his  attention  could  not  fail  to  be 
keenly  fixed  upon  the  points  in  debate  between 
the  contending  parties ;  and  of  these  points  it 
should  not  be  fi>rgotten,  one  was  the  propriety  <^ 
renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  followers  of 
ZuingUus.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  those 
who  agreed  to  an  act  so  fraught  with  injustice 
and  impolicy,  were  often  engaged  in  arguing  the 
question,  by  means  of  which  they  had  afPcoded  to 
the  Romanists  a  satisfaction  so  considerable ;  and 
it  was  among  these  anti-sacramentaries  that  Cran- 
mer found  his  confidential  foreign  friends.  It 
does  not  indeed  appear,  that  he  adopted  Luther^s 
refinements  upon  the  Eucharistic  question.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  diflference  between 
the  Saxon  and  the  Romish  doctrine  was  not  very 
material :  hence,  so  far  as  the  Eucharist  was  coi^* 
cemed,  the  principal  effect  produced  upon  Im 
mind  by  what  he  heard  in  Germany,  was  a  con^ 
firmatiott  of  his  belief  in  trsBsubstantiation '. 

^  Sleidan,  li?7. 

'  It  hM  been  euppoeed  by  many  writers,  both  Proteetaat  and 
R«niiek»  ibat  Cranmer  onoe  held  tbe  doctrine  of  consubilantia*' 
tion ;  but  tine  eginQB  iainoorrect.  The  Arehbiahop^  wfasnaalDid' 
at  Oxford,  **  What  doctrine  taught  you  when  you  condeinned 
Lambert  the  Sacranientary  in  the  King's  presence  in  White- 
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hall  ?"  thus  answered :  **  I  mamtained  then  the  Papists'  doctrine/' 
The  condemnation  of  Lambert,  at  which  Cranmer  was  present, 
and  to  the  justice  of  which  he  probably  assented,  though  he  did 
not  pronounce  it,  took  place  in  1538*  At  the  same  Oxford 
examination,  the  Archbishop,  when  eharged  with  having  main- 
tained "  three  contrary  doctrines"  respecting  the  Eucharist, 
asserted  that  he  had  taught  "  but  two  contrary  doctrines  in  the 
same^*'  and  that  he  was  brought  over  from  his  former  opinion 
upon  that  subject  by  means  of  Bishop  Ridley.  (Foxe,  170S.) 
It  indeed  appears,  from  a  Catechism  which  he  published  from 
the  German  at  the  beginning  of  King  Edward's  reign,  that  he 
was  not  even  then  fully  persuaded  a»  to  the  falsity  of  transub- 
stantiation. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Archbuhop  JFarham'^^Cranmer  appointed  Archhuhop  of  Canter' 
bury — His  protest — Decision  of  the  Convocation  upon  the  King's 
marriage — Appeals  to  the  Pope  forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament 
— Marriage  of  the  King  to  Anne  Boleyn — Intercourse  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  France — A  sentence  of  nuUity  prO' 
nounced  upon  the  King*s  marriage  with  Catharine  ofAragon — 
Unsuccessful  endeavours  to  procure  her  acquiescence  tn  it — 
Notice  of  Henry* s  marriage  given  to  the  Emperor — Conduct  of 
the  Pope — Frith — Birth  and  christening  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
— The  Pope*s  visit  to  Marseilles — Manifesto  prepared  by  the 
English  gavemment^^Preaching  suspended — Seditious  behani* 
our  of  the  Franciscan  Observants — EUzabeth  Barton*s  impos^ 
iurc'-^Indirect  overture  from  the  Pope — Debates  in  council  m 
consequence — Final  rupture  with  Rome — Proposal  to  debate  the 
papal  supremacy  among  the  prelates — The  Popes  authority  tn 
England  abolished  by  the  Legislature. 

William  Warhah  was  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
in  which  county  his  family  held  the  rank  of  gen- 
tlemen. He  was  educated  in  the  two  St  Mary 
Winton  colleges,  and  when  arrived  at  adult  age 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  civil  law.  To 
his  acquirements  in  this  branch  of  learning  were 
added  a  ready  eloquence,  and  a  respectable  profi- 
ciency in  the  literature  of  his  time.  The  first 
appointment  of  importance  to  which  he  attained 
was  the  mastership  of  the  Rolls.  During  his  oc- 
cupancy of  this  situation  he  was  despatched  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Burgundy^  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  undeceiving  the  Duke  as  to  the  imposture 
of  Perkin  Warheck.  On  the  translation  of  Tho- 
mas Savage  to  the  archhishopric  of  York^  War* 
ham  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Henry  Dene^  he  was  removed  to  the 
metropolitical  see  of  Canterbury  \  He  was  al- 
ready Lord  Chancellor^  and  he  held  that  distin- 
guished office  until  deprived  of  it  to  make  way 
for  Cardinal  Wolsey  \  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  prudent,  sensible  man,  who  so  managed  to  pass 
through  a  long  and  public  life,  as  to  leave  an  un- 
tarnished reputation  behind  him.  The  memoiy 
of  Archbish6p  Warham  is  the  more  deserving  of 
respect,  because  that  prelate  seente  to  have  shewn 
no  reluctance  against  acknowledging  the  royal 
supremacy;  an  attack  upon  inveterate  abuses, 
which  was  made  during  his  primacy,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  first  step  taken  in  re- 
storing to  their  rights  the  English  Church  and 
crown  ^  After  filling  the  see  of  Canterbury  dur- 
ing twenty-eight  years,  the  Archbishop  sank  under 

•  Parker,  455. 

^  Archbishop  Warham  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
1494,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1502,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  following  year.  (Note  to  Godwin,  De  Praesul.  134.)  He 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  London  in  1502,  and  translated  to 
that  of  Canterbury  in  1504. 

*  Accordingly  Archbishop  Cranmer  thus  said  at  his  examina^ 
tion  before  the  commissioners  at  Oxford :  **  My  predeoessor. 
Bishop  Warham,  gave  the  supremacy  to  King  Henry  the  Eightfat 
and  said  that  he  ought  to  have  it  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
that  God's  Word  woidd  bear  him."    Foxe,  1 702. 
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the  weight  of  i^  and  iifirmty  *^  at  tb«  reaideiiro 
of  his  ncq^ew,  tb$  ArcMea^MW  of  Gaaterhiiry^ 
withhi  a  abort  distance  of  that  city^  and  he  waa 
buried  in  his  cathedral  chnrch. 

This  important  vacancy  was  no  sooner  made 
than  letters  of  recall  were  despatched  to  Cranmer ; 
but  he,  auspectiog  his  sovereign's  objectj  was  in 
no  hurry  to  return  home.  He  urged^  as  an  apo^ 
logy  for  delay»  that  the  negociations  entrusted  to 
his  management  were  yet  incomplete**  How** 
ever,  in  November  be  bad  reached  Englandj  and 
the  aee  of  Canterbury  was  pressed  upon  his  ac^ 
eeptance.  The  offer  filled  his  mind  with  uneasi* 
nesB,  and  he  would  have  gladly  declined  the 
splendid  appointment  ^    He  mupt  indeed  have 

'  Po  the  fiftd  of  AugiMt,  1532.   Note  to  Godwini  De  Prmal# 
13$. 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Granm.  22. 

'  The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Archbishop  him- 
self to  the  commissioners  at  Oxford.  **  I  protest  before  yoo  all, 
that  there  was  oerer  man  came  more  imwiKqg  to  a  bMi^F^^t 
than  I  did  to  that.  In  so  much,  that  when  King  Henry  did  send 
for  me  in  post,  that  I  should  come  over,  I  proloqged  my  journey 
by  seven  w^ka  at  the  leas^  thinking  that  he  would  be  forgetful 
of  me  in  the  mean  time."  (Foxe,  1709.)  Cardinal  Pole  iiisi* 
avate^  pretty  plainly*  that  Cranmer  was  made  archbishop  upon 
coodition  of  ^luuilUng  die  King's  marriage^  **  Ecquia  autem 
ignoraty  te,  ob  banc  unam  causam  archiq^iscopum  ease  &ctuin  7 
Qttis  ambigat  tei  non  per  ostium,  sed  per  fenestrara,  vel  potius 
per  cuniculos,  tanqw^m  Jkrem  et  ktronem  intrasse  V*  (Poli  ep, 
ad  Tho.  Cranm*  inter  MSS.  Harl.)  An  ajaonymous  wiHer  pro* 
eceda  a  atcp  farther  than  this  uncivil  cerdinal*  He  say s,  that  the 
King  offered  the  archbishopric  to  **  4kmi  ras^mi  per^mit" 
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fwesebn  that  great  difficulties  were  Vkely  to  ^6* 
Mt  him  as  Archbishop  of  Caaterhury,  from  the 

upon  the  "  impious  conditioD"  of  obtaining  from  them  ^  di« 
vorce ;  and  that,  being  repulsed  by  these  nameless  divines,  he 
had  recourse  to  Cranrner,  who  "  made  no  bones  to  accept  il 
upon  this  aimooiacal  condition/*  (MS.  itist.  Ref.  Bibl.  Hb^L) 
Sanders  says^  that  the  archbishopric  was  first  offered  to  Polflb 
and  that  after  he  had  refused  it  on  the  proposed  conditicMi,  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Anne  Boleyn  recommended  Cranmer  9m 
one  who  would  engage  to  do  what  was  required.  Such  slanders 
appear  to  have  been  current  in  the  Archbishop's  time,  and  thus 
were  mentioned  to  him  by  Dr.  Martin,  when  he  was  put  upon 
Jiis  defence  at  Oxford ;  "  You  declare  well  by  the  way,  diat  On 
King  took  you  to  be  a  man  of  good  coascience,  who  could  not 
find  within  all  his  realm  any  man  tliat  would  set  forth  his  strange 
attempts,  but  was  enforced  to  send  for  you  in  post  to  come  out 
of  Grermany.  What  may  we  conjecture  hereby,  but  that  there 
was  a.coBipaet  between  you,  being  then  Queen  Anne's  chi^daln, 
and  the  Kii^ :  give  me  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  I 
will  give  you  licence  to  live  iu  adultery  ?"  This  insult  Cranmer 
repelled,  by  answering  with  contemptuous  brevity,  **  You  say  not 
inte,^  Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  mention  of  Cranmer's  appointment, 
tveads  with  some  caution,  but  with  tolerable  exactitude  in  the 
steps  of  former  Romanists.  He  says,  **  The  sees  of  York  and 
Winchester  bad  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of  Wolsey,  from 
the  King's  desire  to  give  one  of  them  to  Pole ;  but  he  would  not 
support  the  divorce,  though  besought  by  his  brothers  to  do  so." 
Afterwards  we  are  told, ''  Thomas  Cranmer  had  long  been  a  de- 
pendant in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  had  assisted 
the  fiither  and  the  daughter  with  his  services  and  advice :  his 
book  in  fevour  of  the  divorce>  the  boldness  with  which  he  had 
advocated  the  royal  cause  at  Rome,  and  the  industry  with  which 
he  had  solicited  signatures  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  had  re* 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  King ;  and  both  Henry  and 
Anne  flattered  themselves,  that  in  selecting  him  for  the  successor 
of  Wat  bam,  th^  had  found  an  arcbbidiop  accordmg  to  their  oim 
bearla.'' 

10 
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Btate  of  Henry's  matrimonial  cause^  from  his  own 
rdigious  principles,  and  from  the  marriage  which 
he  had  contracted.  Even,  therefore,  if  Cranmer 
had  heen  less  modest,  and  less  attached  to  studi- 
ous retirement  than  he  really  was,  his  own  good 
sense  could  not  have  failed  to  convince  him,  that, 
unless  in  a  private  station,  he  had  very  little 
prospect  of  happiness.  The  King,  however,  was 
determined  upon  advancing  him  to  the  vacant 
see,  and  would  admit  no  refusal. 

At  length  he  urged  an  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  his  compliance  with  the  royal  pleasure,  to 
which  Henry  could  scarcely  feel  insensible.  '*  If 
I  should  receive  the  archbishopric,"  said  Cran- 
mer, "  I  must  receive  it  from  the  Pope ;  which  I 
neither  can  nor  will  do.  Your  Highness  is  the 
only  supreme  governor  of  the  English  Church  in 
all  causes,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  To  you, 
and  not  to  any  foreign  authority,  belongs  the  full 
right  of  bestowing  dignities  and  promotions,  as 
well  spiritual  as  temporal.  If,  therefore,  I  must 
serve  God,  my  king,  and  my  country,  in  the  voca- 
tion now  pressed  upon  me,  I  must  accept  it  of 
your  Majesty,  not  of  some  stranger,  who  has  no 
authority  whatever  within  this  realm."  On  hear- 
ing this  rational  language,  Henry  desired  Cran- 
mer to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  he  grounded  his  objection  to  comply  with 
formalities  long  considered  indispensable  to  those 
who  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  episcopal  func- 
.  tions.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  was  shortly 
after  submitted  to  his  Majesty  a  mass  of  authori- 
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ties  from  Scripture^  and  from  the  records  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity^  proving  that  princes  are  not' 
bound  to  admit  the  interference  of  any  foreigner 
in  the  conducting  of  their  own  domestic  concerns. 
Henry  afterwards  conversed  several  times  with 
Cranmer  upon  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen ;  and 
finding  him  inflexible,  he  at  last  consulted  Dr. 
Oliver,  and  other  civilians  of  eminence,  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  placing  the  object  of  his  choice  in 
the  primacy,  without  either  doing  violence  to  that 
ihdividuars  own  conscience,  or  to  the  popular 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Pope's  concurrence. 
These  learned  persons  advised,  that,  before  con- 
secration, the  prelate  elect  should,  in  a  solemn 
protest,  declare  his  determination  not  to  hold 
himself  bound  by  the  oath,  which  would  be  re- 
quired of  him,  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  as  a  Christian  minister,  or  as  an  English 
subject'.  In  this  arrangement  Cranmer  acqui- 
esced, and  an  application  for  the  bulls  usually  re- 
quired at  the  consecration  of  a  metropolitan,  was 
then  made  at  Rome  by  the  King  ^. 

When  Henry's  messenger  reached  the  papal 
courts  Clement  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  expe- 

>  Strype,  Mem.  Cranni.  Sd.  In  the  year  1526,  the  reigning 
King  of  France,  before  signing  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  '*  took  a 
formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his  consent  to  the 
treaty  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be 
deemed  noU  and  void."  This  act  was  highly  disingenuous,  for 
Francis  made  the  protest  secretly;  yet  the  Pope  undertook  to 
absolve  the  French  monarch  from  the  oath  that  he  had  taken, 
Robertson,  Charies  V.  II.  S52.  267. 

^  **  In  the  end  of  January,'*  1583.     Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  Ml. 
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diency  of  agreeing  to  authorise  CramoM's  promo* 
tion  * ;  but  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
had  gone  quite  &r  enough  in  irritating  the  English 
monarch,  and  the  desired  bulls^  together  with  the 
pall,  were  despatched  from  Rome.  The  popes 
bad  usually  charged  on  the  consecration  or  trans* 
lation  of  a  clergyman  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  florins  as  annates,  be* 
sides  another  five  thousand  florins  for  the  pall  ^ ; 
but  the  payment  of  annates  was  now  abolished  by 
act  of  Parliament,  unless  the  King  should  choose 
to  revive  or  modify  it ;  and  as  nothing  was  said 
upon  this  subject  when  the  application  was  made 
at  Rome  on  Cranmer*s  behalf,  Clement  did  not 
venture  to  face  the  refusal  which  would  probably 
have  followed  if  the  usual  claim  had  been  pre- 
ferred* He,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  a 
charge  of  nine  hundred  ducats,  as  a  compensa* 
tion  for  the  whole  contents  of  the  package  made 
up  for  England  ^    This,  on  its  arrival,  Cranmer 

*  Parker,  490. 

^  Fuller,  196.  This  writer  computes  the  worth  of  a  florin  at 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  English  money. 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  £02.  The  ductft.  Fuller  says,  is  worth 
eight  abiUings,  The  articles  transmitted  upon  this  occasion  from 
Rome  10  England  consisted  of  eleven  bulls,  and  the  pall.  Of 
ibe  buUsi  the  first  was  addressed  to  the  King,  approving  his 
choice,  and  appointing  his  nominee  to  the  vacant  see ;  the  se- 
cond, to  Cranmer  himself,  apprising  him  of  his  promotion ;  the 
third  absolved  him  from  any  ecclesiastical  censures  that  he  might 
have  incurred  ;  the  fourth  was  addressed  to  the  suffiragans  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  acquainting  them  with  the  prefisrment  of 
their  new  metropolitan ;   the  fifth  was  to  the  city  and  diocese  of 
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M»t  to  the  Ki&g^  refuwig  to  reodye  any  of  hi$ 
eredentiab  from  other  hands  thaa  those  of  his 
Uwf ul  sovereign  *"• 

The  80th  of  March  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
consecration  of  the  archbishop  elect,  and  the 
place  was  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  adjoining  the 
palace  of  Westminster.  When  arrived  therc^ 
Cranmer  repaired  to  the  chapter-*honse  attached 
to  the  chapel,  and  in  that  edifice  he  solemnly 

Canterbury ;  the  sixth  was  to  the  chapter  of  the  metropolitao 
church  ;  the  seventh  was  to  those  who  held  lands  under  the  see 
of  Canterbury ;  the  eighth  was  to  the  laity  of  the  eity  of  Canter- 
bury; the  ninth  directed  the  archbishop  elect'a  eonsecnuiai 
upon  taking  the  usual  oath ;  the  tenth  was  to  accompany  tha 
pall ;  the  eleventh  authorised  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  invest  him  with  this  distinction.  Strype, 
Mem.  Cranm.  26. 

The  pail  is  a  narrow  strip  of  woollen  cloth,  which  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  of  Romish  archbishops  when  they  officiate 
upon  gieat  occasioos.  The  form  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  ar« 
morial  bearings  assigned  to  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  Armagh,  and 
Dublin.  Originally  the  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  dress ;  and 
it  was  some  Christian  emperor  who  gave  permission  to  wear  it  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome.  In  process  of  time  those  artful  prelates 
established  the  custom  of  sending  the  pall  as  a  compliment  to 
the  metropolitans  of  the  West;  and  at  length,  in  742,  under 
Zacchary,  the  pope  afterwards  so  serviceable  to  Pepin  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  French  crown,  a  canon  was  passed,  obliging 
ardibiahops  to  apply  for  this  distinction  from  Rome.  The  paD 
was  conseorated  by  the  Pope,  laid  upon  the  supposed  tomb  of 
St.  Peter,  and  afWr  the  death  of  an  archbishop  was  usually  bu- 
ried with  him.    Collier,  I.  6S. 

*  *^  He  received,  he  said,  a  certain  bull  of  the  Pope,  which  he 
delivered  unto  the  King,  and  was  archbishop  by  him."  Cran* 
mer  hn  answer  to  interrogatories  put  to  him  at  Oxford.  Foxci 
1704. 
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made  his  protest,  as  a  precaution  against  being 
misunderstood  in  taking  the  oath  about  to  be 
tendered  to  him.  There  were  present  as  wit- 
nesses to  this  protest,  Watkins,  the  King's  pro- 
thonotary.  Dr.  John  Tregonel,  Thomas  Bedyl, 
clerk  of  the  King's  council,  Richard  Guent,  prin- 
(dpal  official  of  the  court  of  Canterbury,  and  John 
Cocks,  the  Archbishop's  auditor  of  the  audience, 
and  vicar-general  in  spirituals  ^  In  the  presence 
of  these  five  respectable  witnesses,  the  Arch- 
bishop elect  solemnly  declared,  that  he  should 
take  the  oath  to  the  Roman  see,  shortly  to  be  re- 
quired of  him,  rather  to  comply  with  established 
forms,  than  with  any  other  view ;  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  bind  himself  to  do,  say,  or  attempt  any 
thing  that,  shall  be,  or  that  shall  seem  to  be,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God,  or  to  the  rights  and  pre- 
roj^atives  of  the  sovereign  and  state  of  England ; 
that  he  would  not  bind  himself  from  freely  dis- 
cussing, advising,  and  approving  whatever  might 
seem  conducive  to  the  reformation  of  religion,  the 
advantage  of  the  state,  and  the  correction  of 
abuses  in  the  English  Church  ^     It  is  evident  that 

■  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  27. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Cranmer's  protest,  transcribed 
from  his  register  by  Mr.  Strype,  and  printed  in  that  author'^ 
Memortati  of  the  Archbishop.'  (Appendix,  683.)  '*  In  Der 
noitiihe  amen.  Coram  vobis  autentica  persona  et  testibus  fide 
dignis,  hie  presentibus,  Ego  Thomas  in  Cant.  Archiepiscopum 
electud  dico,  allego,  et  in  his  scriptis,  potom,  publiee,  et  expresse 
protestor ;  Quod  cum  juramentum,  sive  juramenta  ab  electis  iii 
Cant.  Arehi^piscopis  prssstari  solita,  me  ante  meam  eonsecra- 
tionem,  aut  tempore  ejusdem  pro  forma  potius  quam  pro  esse. 
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a  man  who  disapproves  of  the  principles  asserted 
in  this  protest^  is  not  trust  worthy,  as  a  minister 


aut  re  oWgatoria  ad  illam  obtinendam  oporteat ;  nop  est|  nep 
erit  men  voluntatiB  aut  iatantionu  per  hujuimodi  juramentuni 
▼el  juramenta,  qualitercunque  verba  ia  ipsis  posita  sonare  vide^ 
buntur,  me  obligare  ad  aliquod  ratiooe  eorundem  posthac  dicend; 
faciend.  aut  attemptand*  quod  erit  aut  esse  videbitur  contr^ 
legem  Dei,  vel  contra  illustriss.  regem  nostrum  Anglie^  aut 
remp.  hujua  aui  regni  Anglia^f  legesve  aut  praerogativas  ejusdero* 
Et  quod  non  intendo  per  hujusmodi  juramentum  aut  juramentai 
quovis  modo  me  obligare  quominus  libere  loqui,  consulere,  et 
consentire  valeam,  in  omnibus  et  singulis,  reformationem  reli- 
gionis  Christian®,  gubemationem  Ecclesiae  Anglicanse,  aut  prae- 
rogatiyani  coaronse^.  ejusdem,  reqpuUicssve  cpmrnoditatemiquo-: 
quomodo.cpncementibus,  et  ea  ubique  exequi  et  reformare,  que 
mihi  in  Ecclesia  Ang^cana  refbrmanda  videbuntur.  Et  secun-* 
dum  banc  interpretationem  et  intellectum  hunc  et  non  aliter, 
aeque  alio  modo,  dicta  juramenta  me  prsestiturum  protestor  et 
piofiteor.  Frotestorque  insuper  quodcunque  juramentum  sit, 
quod  meus  procurator  auromo  pontifici  meo  nomine  antebac 
prsBstitit,  quod  non  erat  intei^tipnis  aut  voluntatis  meae  sibi  ali-^ 
quam  dare  potestatem,  cujus  vigore  aliquod  juramentum  meq 
nomine  prcstare  potuerit  contrarium  aut  repugnans  juramento 
per  me  praastito  aut  imposterum  praestando  illustriss.  Angliae 
regi.  Et  casu  quod  aliquid  tale  contrarium  aut  repugnans  jura* 
mentum  meo  nomine  prass^tit.  Protestor  quod  iUud  me  inscio^ 
et  absque  mea  authoritate  praestitum,  pro  nuUo  et  invalido  esse 
volo*  Quas  protestationes  in  omnibus  clausulis  et  sententiis 
dictorum  juramentorum  repetitas  et  reiteratas  volo.  A  quibua 
per  aliquod  meum  factum  vel  dictum  quovismodo  recedere  noa 
intendo^  nee  recedam.  Sed  eas  mihi  semper  salvas  esse  volo." 
The  Romish  writerp  have  found  in  Cranmer's  protest  a  fruitful 
source  of  animadversion  upon  his  character.  Sanders  says  of 
the  Archbishop^  "  Ita  se  gessit  homo  vafer,  ut  duobus  dominia 
etiam  jpot^raria  praedpientibus  per  summam  simulationem  Inser* 
Tire  conar^tuir/'  .  Thus,  as  Cranmer  only  protested  against  being 
understood  to  bind  himself  to  any  thing  incompatible  with  his 
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of  refigion^  und^r  any  government ;  nor  ad  a  sttb- 
ject  of  any  governmentj  except  that  of  the  ecck* 

daty  as  a  Ghriidan  minister,  and  at  an  fingKah  sttbject,  ifift  ttra 
at  liberty  to  infer  from  this  aailioir'B  words,  that  the  Fope  might 
be  likely  to  command  things  at  varianee  with  such  obligations. 
Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  insolent  and  unfeeling  letter  before  cited, 
which  he  wrote  to  Granmer  while  in  confinement,  thus  upbraids 
the  persecuted  Archbkhop :  "  Reeognosce  acta  tua,  et  illud  prt** 
mum,  cum  tu  jam  archiepiscopus  et  regni  primas  a  summo  pon-^ 
dfice  recens  fitctus,  atque  in  ejus  verba  juratus,  statim  contra 
fidem,  contra  jusjurandum,  ad  ejus  auctoritatem  abrogandam 
consensisti.*'  It  is  indeed  true  that  Cranmer  did  cotUeni  to  what 
his  Rom!sh  predecessor,  Warham,  had  done  in  abrogating  the 
Pope's  authority  in  England.  He  thought,  and  he  had  good 
reason  for  so  thinking,  that  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country  re- 
quired this  of  him.  Pole  however  himself,  in  order  to  serve  the 
Fope,  laboured  to  betray  his  country ;  and  he  therefore  inti« 
mates,  consistently  enough,  that  all  Romish  bishops,  when  th^ 
interest  of  their  King  and  that  of  their  PontiiF  happen  to  clashi 
are  sworn  to  imitate  his  example.  Dodd  falls  into  the  same  di« 
lemma,  and  adds  to  it  what  is  undoubtedly  false.  He  says, 
Cranmer  "  withdrew  into  a  private  corner,  and  there  he  made  a 
protest  agdimt  what  he  was  gtnng  to  sweat  in  regard  to  his  obe- 
dience to  the  see  of  Rome."  Dr.  Milner  (Letters  to  a  Preben- 
dary, 125.)  keeps  clear  of  this  dilemma,  and  only  charges  the 
Ardibishop  with  breaking  his  oath  so  far  as  he  suppoaes  it 
bound  htm  to  oppose  ''  all  heretics  and  schismatics,  diat  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  received  sense  of  the  words,  all  persons  of 
his  own  religions  persuasion."  Now  certainly  when  Cranmer 
took  the  oath  to  the  Pope,  he  believed  in  transubstantiationv 
which  doctrine  he  seems  to  have  considered,  in  the  year  i5S9^ 
either  a  heresy,  or  very  nearly  akin  to  one,  and  whidi  naqoes* 
tionably  is  a  principal  ground  of  schism  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Probably,  however.  Dr.  Milner  does  not  consider  Romish  bi« 
shops  sworn  to  oppose  those  who  break  the  unity  of  theCatlM^ 
Church  by  the  holdmg  of  this  doctrine;  and  it  would  be  found 
no  easy  usk  to  fasten  spon  Cranmer  any  other  opinion  sfampsd 
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siastical  state.  Nor  if  the  oath  required  o^  Ro^ 
miah  prelates  really  do  bind  the  consciences  of 
men  to  principles  at  variance  with  those  asserted 
by  Cranmer  in  his  protest^  will  it  be  easy  to  c<m^ 
vince  candid  and  intelligent  minds^  that  the  Par 
pacy  is  not  a  source  of  unmitigated  civil  and  reli- 
gious evil.  It,  however,  appears  upon  the  face  of 
it,  that  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  though  the  imposition  of  any  oath  at  all  is 
an  unwarrantable  and  insidious  piece  of  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  see,  is  conceived  in 
terms  of  ambiguous  import,  and  is  therefore  such, 
possibly,  as  a  conscientious  clergyman  may  safely 
take ;  especially  if  he  be  careful  to  have  it  under-' 

preUj  Legibly  with  the  iinprefl^  of  heresy.  The  only  ehanees, 
therefore,  of  proving  the  Archbishop  to  have  fonworn  himself 
upon  the  principle  advanced  by  Dr.  Milner,  is  first  by  making 
it  appear  that  he  bound  himself  to  dppose  heretics  and  schisma- 
tics,  and  then  by  objecting  to  him  his  adherence  to  transobstan* 
liation  daring  so  many  yeara  after  he  took  the  oonseoration  oath* 
But  respecting  this  last  fact,  the  friends  to  Cranmer's  memory 
may  fairly  excuse  him  upon  the  score  of  early  prejudice^  and 
may  say  of  him,  as  St.  Paul  did  of  himself  that  he  ''  did  it  igno- 
rantly."  The  proof  of  the  former  assertion  rests  with  Dr.  Mil- 
ner*  Dr.  Lingard  fairly  states  the  purport  of  Cranmer's  pro* 
test ;  but  with  great  inconsistency  he  says,  **  I  will  ody  observe 
that  oaths  cease  to  oSet  any  security,  if  their  meaning  may  be 
qualified  by  previous  protestations  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  party  who  is  principally  interested."  In  this  ease  it  must 
be  supposed,  that  *'  the  party  principally  interested,"  was  the 
Pope:  are  we  then  to  understand,  that  Romish  bishops  are 
awom  to  obey  this  dignitary,  even  if  he  command  things  at 
variance  with  their  religbns  and  civil  duties?  According  to 
the  historian's  own  aecoont  of  his  protest,  Cranmer  did  no  more 
than  declare  that  he  would  not  hold  himself  so  bound. 
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stood  at  the  time  of  this  compliance,  that  be  nevev 
Yfill  consent  to  interpret  this  evasive  formulary  in 
any  manner  inconsistent  witib  his  duty  as  a  Chris* 
tian  and  a  citizen.  In  this  oath^  ohedience  and 
fidelity  are  promised  to  St.  Peter,  to  the  holy, 
apostolical,  Roman  Church,  and  to  the  Popes  en* 
tering  upon  their  oflSce  in  a  canonical  mannen 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  obligation  contracted 
under  ei^ch  of  these  heads,  is  open  to  dispute. 
Unless  the  first  article  refers  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Peter  upon  record,  it  is  a  mere  nullity.  Un-* 
less  the  Roman  Church  be  conscientiously  be- 
lieved to  deserve  the  characteristics  of  holy  and 
apostolical,  the  contracting  party  owes  to  her  nq 
allegiance,  since  he  has  agreed  to  obey  her  under 
these  characters,  and  under  no  other.  jJnless  the 
Popes  shall  be  canonically  elected,  no  obedience 
to  them  is  promised.  But  the  reigning  Pope, 
Clement  VIL  had  been  elected  to  that  dignity  by 
the  help  of  simony ;  a  fatal  defect,  which  had  also 
vitiated  the  elevation  of  many  others  among  his 
predecessors.  The  other  engagements  of  this 
oath  are  of  little  importance,  except  that  by 
which  the  prelate  elect  undertakes  to  support  the 
Papacy;  but  even  this  clause  appears  to  be  so 
qualified  as  to  excuse  the  contracting  party  from 
attending  to  it  any  farther  than  is  consistent 
with  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ's  Church  ^ 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  Cranmer's  oath  to  the  Pope,  aa 
transcribed  from  his  register.  "  Ego  Thomas  electus  Cantua*- 
riensis  ab  hac  hora,  ut  antea,  fidelis  et  obediens  ero  B.  Petroi 
Sanctee  Apostolicce  Romanae  Ecclesiaei  et  Domino  meo  D.  Cle^ 
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If,  however,  the  oath  be  thus  innocuous,  Cran- 
mer's  Protest  may  seem  to  have  been  wholly 

menti  VII.  suisque  successoribus  canonice  intrantibus.  Non  ero 
in  coDsilio  aut  consensu  vel  facto,  ut  vicam  perdant  Tel  mem- 
brum,  seu  capiantur  mala  captione.  Consiltum  vero  quod  mihi 
credituri  sint  per  se  aut  nuncios,  ad  eorum  damnum,  me  sciente, 
nemini  pandam.  Papatum  Romanum  et  regalia  S.  Petri  adjutor 
eis  ero  ad  defendendum,  salvo  meo  ordine,  contra  omnem  ho- 
minem.  Legatum  sedis  Apostolicae  in  eundo  et  redeundo  bono- 
rifice  tractabo,  et  in  suis  necessitatibus  adjuvabo ;  vocatus  ad 
synodum  veniaro,  nisi  prscpeditus  fuero  canonica  prsepeditione. 
Apostolorum  limina  Romana  curia,  existente  citra  Alpes  singulis 
annis,  ultra  vero  montes  singulis  bienniis,  visitabo,  aut  per  me, 
aut  per  meum  nuntium,  nisi  apostolica  absolvat  licentia.  Pos- 
sessiones  vero  ad  mensam  mei  archiepiscopatus  pertinentes  non 
▼end&m,  neque  donabo,  neque  impignerabo,  neque  de  novo  in*^ 
ftudabo,  neque  aliquo  modo  alienabo,  inconsidto  Romano  pon- 
tifice.  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hsec  Sancta  Dei  Evangelia/' 
(Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  684.)  The  oath  extracted 
from  the  Pontifical,  and  printed  by  Bishop  Marsh  in  his  *'  Com- 
parative View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,"  (p.  285.) 
is  much  longer  than  the  one  inserted  above,  and  contains  the 
following  clause,  **  Hsereticos,  scbismaticos,  et  rebelles  eidem 
Domino  (Papse  sc.)  nostro,  vel  successoribus  praedictis  pro  posse 
persequar  et  impugnabo.'*  This  passage  is  Uius  translated  by 
Kshop  Burnet,  "  Heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels  to  our  holy 
father,  and  bis  successors,  I  shall  resist  and  persecute  to  my 
power.'*  (Hist.  Ref.  1. 194.)  Dr.  Milner's  version  of  the  clause 
appears  to  be,  **  I  shall  oppose  all  heretics  and  schismatics."  It, 
however,  does  not  appear  that  Cranmer  swore  to  this  clause,  be 
its  meaning  what  it  may.  Upon  one  of  the  clauses  to  which  he 
did  swear,  Collier  makes  die  following  observations :  **  The  most 
exceptionable  clause  in  the  Bishops'  engagement  to  the  Pope  ia 
their  swearing  to  maintm  the  iUgaUa  or  royalties  of  St.  Peter. 
Now,  why  may  not  thase  words  be  restrained  to  a  spiritual  sun 
premacy  ?  These  the  Bisheljps  promised  to  maintain  against  all 
men,  that  is,  within  the  compass  of  their  duty  and  characte^ 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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&4p»fluous.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
this  customary  engagement  implied  apparently 

^nd  in  case  the  court  of  Rome  should  wrest  the  oath,  and  enlarge 
their  ehum  to  temporal  homage;  to  give  the  King  security 
against  their  consent  to  any  such  encroachment,  the  Bishops  in 
their  oath  of  allegiance  r-cnounce  all  clauses,  which  may  be 
dragged  to  such  an  abuse,  or  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
crown."  (Eccl.  Hist.  11.  68.)  The  words  '<  within  the  compass 
of  their  duty  and  character,*'  seem  like  a  paraphrase  of  that  re- 
markable clause  in  the  oath,  "  mIbo  meo  4tlrdine***  The  clause 
itself,  however,  is  omitted  both  by  Burnet  and  CoUier.  It  is 
thus  commented  upon  by  Bishop  Marsh :  **  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that '  ordine'  means  *  ordine  numasiico,*  In  fcM'mer  tiroes 
when  this  oath  was  first  used,  it  seldom  happened  that  a  man 
was  consecrated  bishop  who  had  not  previously  belonged  to  some 
monastic  order,  die  rights  of  which  he  was  particularly  pledged 
to  defend,  and  of  which  the  monastic  orders  were  particularly 
jealous.  In  taking,  therefore,  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope^ 
it  was  deeiped  necessary  to  stipulate,  that  such  obedience  should 
0Ot  prejudice  the  privileges  of  his  own  order."  (Comp.  View,  2dG.) 
Against  this  explanation  it  may  be  urged  that  Cranmer,  who  was 
no  monk,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  oath  in  its 
fullest  fi>nn,  certainly  took  it  with  this  danse.  It  may  therefore 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  clerical  or  episcopal  order  is 
the  one  intended,  and  that,  consequently,  the  prelate  elect  bound 
himself  to  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  he  should  consider  to 
be  his  duty  as  a  Christian  minister*  This  coBstructk>n  appears 
to  have  been  put  upon  the  clause  in  question  by  Bishop  Bpasuet. 
Speaking  of  Cranmer's  Protest,  he  thus  expresses  himsdf :  "  Pro- 
testation en  elle  m^me  fort  inutile;  car  qui  de  nous  pretend 
8*engager  par  ce  serment  a  rien  qui  soit  contraire  k  sa  con* 
science^,  ou  au  service  du  Roi^  et  de  son  etat  ?  Loin  qu'on  pre- 
tende  prejudicier  h  ces  choses,  il  est  m^me  exprime  dans  ce 
serment,  qu*on  le  fait  sans  prejudice  des  droits  de  son  ordre» 
Salvo  ordme  meo"  (Hist,  des  Variations,  ch.  7.  p.  286.)  That 
Archbishop  Warham  did  not  imagine  himself  concluded  by  hie 
oath  from  acting  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the  papaqy  must 
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«  aecessftry  dependence  of  the  Churdk  of  En- 
gland upoa  that  of  Rome,  that  it  cttitains 
clauses  which  weak  men  may  interpret  so  as  to 
interfere  with  their  civil  and  religiotn  dutiea,  and 
whdch  might  serve  artful  hypocrites  as  a  cloak 
for  acts. generally  deemed  indefensible.  Gratmner, 
therelioare,  with  that  sincerity  by  which  he  was  so 
eaninently  distinguished,  came  forward  puMlcly, 
befiexre  he  took  an  ambiguoos  oath,  to  declace  that 
he  would  consent  to  interpret  it  and  to  act  upon 
it  only  in  that  sense  which  was  perfecify  unex*- 
ceptionid>le.  :He  was  wiUtag  io  admit  that  pre* 
cedence  among  European  prelates  which  had 
been  allowed  fk'cmi  a  very  early  tine  to  the  fassiiops 
of  the  aacimit  ca^iital ;  but  be  would  tot. content 
to  permit  the  interference  of  any  eon^i&ralaoh 
with  his  cDuvictiotis  of  what  was  due  itom  Imb  to 
bis  God  and  his  country**  Such  is  the  whole 
purpcart  of  his  celebrated  Protest^  and  ihenc^ 
eommonly  ajs  otheos  have  charged  >him  mA  dia* 
aimiilation  in  this  instance,  a  candid  inqnirer  will 
teA  no  surprise  that  even  in  his  moments  of  bit- 
terest self-abasem^it,  his  conduct  on  eonsecsia>' 
tion  appears  nev^r  to  have. entered  his  thoughts. 
''  Ah,  my  tnasters,"  said  the  Ardibisthop,  ahottljr 
before  he  aacanited  the  firtal  pyioe,  ^  always  since 


be  inferred  from  the  part  that  he  took  in  aclM^owle^giag  the 
King's  supremacy.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  pro« 
bable  that  the  oath  imposed  upon  Romish  bishops  is  so  contrived 
as  not  to  be  incompatible  with  Cranmer's  Protest,  and  that  Lis 
avowal  of  his  s^timents  as  to  the  vi^de  in  which  it  oi^t  lo  be 
interpreted,  is  a  proof  of  his  candour' and  integmy. 

Bb3 
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I  have  lived  hitherto^  I  have  been  a  hater  of  false- 
hood, and  a  lover  of  simplicity,  and  never  before 
this  time  have  I  dissembled"^.'* 

His  protestation  being  made  and  attested,  the 
Archbishop  elect  proceeded  to  the  chapel  for  the 
pnrpose  of  receiving  consecration.  By  the  high 
altar  there  sat  ready  to  officiate  John  Longland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  pontifically  habited;  with 
whom  were  associated  as  assistants  John  Voisey, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Henry  Standish,  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  These  prelates  Cranmer  approached, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  oath  abont  to  be  tendered 
to  him,  together  with  the  protestation .  as  to  his 
intention  of  interpreting  it,  which  he  had  already 
made ;  and  when  he  was  required  to  swear, .  he 
desiied.it  to  be  fully  understood  that  he  would 
undertake  that  engagement  only  with  the  limita- 
tions defined  in  his  Protest  When  the  paU  was 
delivered  to  him,  and  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
swear  obedience  to  the  Roman  see,  he  kr  the 
third  time:  publicly  declared  that  he  understood 
himself  to  be  making  no  stipulation  incompatible 
with  the  principles  asserted  in  his  Protest;  and 
he. desired  the.prothonotary  for  the  third  time  to 
make  a  regular  attestation  of  what  he  had  dcme  \ 
To  this  manly  and  conscientious  conduct  there 
must  have  been  many  witnesses  besides  tho  indi- 
viduals who  attested  it  by  their  signatures,  and 
the  officiating  prelates.    Nor,  unusual  as  was  all 

^  The  disninulAftion  referred  to  is  that  to  which  the  Archbishop 
yielded  finr  the  sake  of  saTing  his  life.    Foze.   1711^. 
''  Strjrptf't  Mfiin*  Cranm*  2St 
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this  caution,  could  any  man  openly  object  to 
what  was  done,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  Papdcy  required  such  engagements  of 
prelates  as  rendered  them  wholly  undeserving  of 
public  confidence. 

After  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration,  the  new 
Archbishop  preferred  the  usual  petition  for  the 
restitution  of  the  temporalities  appended  to  his 
see.  Upon  this  occasion  an  oi^th  was  tendered  to 
him,  which  he  could  safely  take  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  define  previously  that  mode 
of  interpreting  it  which  he  meant  to  prescribe  for 
his  future  direction.  This  oath  promises  fidelity 
on  the  part  of  him  who  takes  it  to  the  King,  and 
admits  that  the  preferment  which  gave  occasion 
for  its  administration  is  holden  only  of  the  crown  \ 

*  The  following  is  this  oath.  "  I»  T.  C.  renounce,  and  utterly 
forsake  all  such  clauses,  words,  sentences,  and  grants,  which  I 
have  of  the  Pope's  Holiness  in  his  bulls  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  that  in  any  manner  is,  or  may  be  hurtful,  or  prejudi- 
cial to  your  Highness,  your  heirs,  successors,  estate,  or  dignity 
royal. .  Knowledging  myself  to  take  aod  hold  the  said  archtdshop- 
ric  immediately  and  only  of  your  Highness,  and  of  none  o(her. 
Most  lowly  beseeching  the  same  for  the  restitution  qf  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  ^id  archbishopric;  promising  to  be  faithful, 
true,  and  obedient  subject  to  your  said  Highness,  your  heirs, 
and  successors,  during  my  life.  So  help  me  God  and  the  holy 
Evangelists."  (Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Append.  685.)  Such  an 
oath  was  regularly  taken  by  prelates  before  the  restitutio^  of 
their  temporalities,  and  is  printed  with  very  little  variation  from 
Mr.  Strype's  copy  by  Bishop  Burnet.  (Hist.  Ref.  L  195.)  .  One 
discrepancy,  however,  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark. — 
Cranmer  aidmitted  that  he  '<  took  and  held*'  his  see  only  of  the 
King.     The  oath  inserted  in  Burnet's  work  admits  merely  that 
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As,  •iherefote,  this  oath  was  tti^yersally  required 
ef  bishops  and  abbots  before  they  were  diowed 
ttf  take  possession  of  the  estates  with  iirtiidb  their 
rtepective  appoiiitmeiits  were  endowed,  it  is  evi-* 
dent  either  that  Cranmer's  opinion  was  connect  aS^ 
to  the  construction  to  which  the  oath  imposed 
y^  the  Pope  was  fairly  liable,  or  that  the  wh<rie 
Romish  hierarchy  of  England  was  wilfully  per-» 
jtired.  There  would,  however,  be  extreme  in- 
^tice  in  entertaining  such  an  opinion  of  a  body 
of  meui  whose  services  to  their  country  need  not 
even  at  this  distance  of  time  be  looked  for  in 
Ifain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  worthy 
and  patriotic  divines,  having  considered  the  two 
0aths,  had  come  to  a  conclusion  that  the  same 
man  might  take  them  both  with  a  safe  conscience. 
At  the  same  time  the  English  Legislature  cannot 
Satisfactorily  be  acquitted  of  having  betrayed  its 
trust  when  it  allowed  the  national  clergy  to  form 
engagements  not  only  implying  a  dependence 
upon  a  foreign  authority,  but  also  calculate, 
when  operating  upon  feeble  or  designing  minds, 
to  undermine  the  public  honour  and  iQdividual 
integrity. 
The  new  Archbbhop  was  in  the  forty-fourth 

line  party  '*  htd"^  bis  preferment  of  the  crown,  and  says  nothing 
Mkmt  taking  it.  Cardinal  Pole,  probably,  was  ignorant  of  this 
variation  in  the  oath  taken  by  Cranmer  from  that  in  common  use, 
and  therefore,  with  his  characteristic  haste  and  intemperance^  he 
at  once  in  hi(i  letter  to  Granmer  before  cited,  charged  him  with 
Being  "  made"  archbishop  by  the  Pope,  and  tlicn  disowning  that 
persoqage'r  authority  immediately  afterwards. 
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year  of  his  age  when  he  reached  the  SHmimt  of  h» 
profession.  His  rise^  indeed,  had  been  unusually 
rapid.  Wilhin  four  years  of  his  consecration  to 
the  primacy,  he  had  been  labouring  to  gain  a  Ao^ 
derate  subsistence  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  he  could  then  have  entertained  fittle  or  no 
serious  hope  of  any  distinguished  promotion.  Nor 
after  an  extraordinary  incident  brought  him  into 
personal  contact  with  his  sovereign  wte  he  imme** 
diately  advanced  to  any  situation  of  much  emo^ 
kmieirt  and  dignity  \  An  archdeaconry,  a  paro* 
ehial  benefice,  and  the  honour  of  being  numbered 
among  the  royal  chaplains,  appear  td  have  been 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  professional  appoint* 
mente,  before  he  was  chosen  to  fill  thie  highest 
station  in  the  English  Church.  An  elevation  so 
sudden  was  far  from  usual  even  in  that  age,  when, 
ecclesiastical  property  being  unpillaged,  every  see 
afforded  a  liberal  provision  for  its  prelates ;  and 
hence  translations  w^e  less  conmion  than  they 
have  been  in  more  modem  times.  Since  the 
primacy  of  Simon  Islip"  no  prelate  had  Ibeen^oon^ 

'  "  It  dotfa  not  appear  to  me  what  ecclesiastical  pbces  be  had 
before :  only  that  he  was  the  King's  chafdain,  and  archdeacon  of 
Taunton.  The  Pope  also,  in  honour  of  his  master,  had  consti- 
tuted him  penitentiary-general  of  England.  He  had  also  a  be- 
nefice while  he  lived  in  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire's  fiimily,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  King :  a  meation  whereof  I  find  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  said  Earl."    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  20. 

"  Who  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  the  year 
1349.  (Godwin,  de  Praesul.  112.)  Since  the  time  of  Cranmer, 
the  Archbishops,  Pole,  Parker,  Sancroft,  and  Tillotson,  have  at- 
tained the  primacy  without  having  filled'  any  other  see.  - 
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secrated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  until 
Cranmer  was  once  more  raised  to  that  important 
dignity  without  the  intervention  of  any  inferior 
iqppointment  on  the  episcopal  bench. 

At  the  time  when  he  took  possession  of  his  new 
dignity,  the  Convocation  was  sitting,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  earnest  debates  upon  the  King*s  matri- 
monial case.     Two  questions  were  proposed  for 
the  decision  of  the  assembly :  first,  whether  the 
marriage  of  one  brother  with  the  widow  of  ano- 
ther, such  marriage  having  been  consummated, 
was  not  contrary,  to  God's  law,  and  therefore, 
incapable  of  deriving  validity  from  a  papal  dis- 
pensation ?  secondly,  whether  it  was  sufficiently 
proved  that  Prince  Arthur  had  consummated  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen  ?    Before  the  discussion 
of  these  questions  was  concluded,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop took  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  representatives 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body  at  length  expressed  opi- 
nions in  unison  with  his  own.    The  first  question 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  in 
both  Houses.    The  second  subject  of  discussion, 
relating  chiefly  to  a  matter  of  fact,  was  first  re- 
ferred to  the  civilians,  who  having  reported,  with 
five  or  six  exceptions,  that  the  proofs  of  the 
consummation  were  sufficiently  conclusive,  that 
t^uestion  also  was  carried  affirmatively  \    In  little 

V  P^Ji^ri  490.  The  questions  submitted  at  this  time  to  the 
Convocation  had  been  debated  by  that  body  three  years  before^ 
hjxt  probably  ib^  were  not  brought  regularly  to  an  issue  until 
Ibis  time.    CoJIirr  says,  *'  Upon  perusing  the  journal  of  the 
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more  than  a  month  afterwards  the  Convocation 
of  the  northern  province  decided  these  questions 
in  the  same,  manner ^  Thus  was  an  authentic 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  claims  asserted  by 
the  Papacy  again  obtained  from  the  clergy  of 
England,  and  the  deeply-rooted  usurpation  of  the 
Roman  Bishops  received  a  deadly  blow  from  the 
very  quarter  to  which  it  had  long  been  used  to 
look  for  its  most  assured  support* 

Nor  did  the  Parliament  which  sat  conciurrently 
with  the  Convocation  forget  to  assert  the  com- 
plete independence  of  England.  An  act  was 
passed,  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome  under  the 
penalty  of  a  prsmunire*.    By  this  statute,  the 

Upper  Housei  I  find  nothing  of  this  kind  upon  the  board  till 
March  £6,  1583:  and  now  within  ten  days  the  point  was  settled* 
and  a  public  instrument  drawn  up  for  the  King's  satisfaction.'' 
Bed.  Hist.  II.  74. 

y  Rapin,  798. 

*  The  preamble  to  this  act  contains  the  following  matter, 
"  That  the  crown  of  England  is  imperial,  and  the  nation  a  com- 
plete body  in  itself  possessing  full  power  to  give  justice  in  all 
cases,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal ;  and  that  in  the  spirituality, 
as  there  had  been  at  all  times,  so  there  were  then,  men  of  that 
sufficiency  and  integrity,  that  they  might  declare  and  determine 
all  doubts  within  the  kingdom;  and  that  several  kings,  as 
Edward  I.  Edward  III.  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV^  had  by  se- 
veral laws  preserved  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  from  the  annoyance  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  other  fo- 
reign potentates;  yet  many  inconveniences  had  arisen  by  appeals 
to  the  see  of  Rome  in  causes  of  matrimony,  divorces,  and  other 
cases,  which  are  not  sufficiently  provided  against  by  these  laws; 
by  which  not  only  the  King  and  his  subjects  were  put  to  great 
charges,  but  justice  was  much  delayed ;  the  distance  of  Rome 
throwing  great  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  transporting  evidence 
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papal'  authority  hi  England  was  m  a  great  mea- 
snre  abrogated ;  since  it  was  upon  an  admission 
of  the  Pontiff's  right  to  pronounce  a  final  judg- 
ment in  cases  of  difficulty  that  his  influence  in 
the  West  of  Europe  had  been  established. 

the  King  indeed  had  now  placed  himself  in  a 
situation  winch  no  longer  admitted  of  indefinite 
ikegociations  with  the  Pope.  In  the  preceding 
year^  on  the  1st  of  September,  Anne  Boleyn  had 
been  created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke^  and  had 
received  for  the  support  of  this  dignity  the  grant 
of  an  ammai  pension  of  one  thousand  pbunds> 
payable  out  of  the  revenues^  attached  ta  the  see 

aad  .witnesses  thither:  therefore  it  was  enacted,  that  all  such 
causes  whether  relating  to  the  King  or  any  of  his  suhjects  should 
he  determined  within  the  kingdom  in  the  several  courts  to  which 
they  belonged,  notwithstanding  any  appeals  to  Rome,  or  any 
bulls  or  inhibitions  from  Rome.  If  any  inferior  officers  should 
refuse  to  act  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  English  courts  be- 
cause of  censures  from  Rome,  such  officers  were  to  sufibr  a  year's 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  at  the  King's  will:  and  if  any  persons 
in  the  King's  dominions  procured'  or  executed  any  process  or 
censures  from  Rome,  they  were  declared  liable  to  the  pains  im- 
posed by  the  statute  of  Provisors."'  (Burnet,  Hist*  Ref.  1. 199.)' 
HeyHn  thus  briefly  explains  the  provisions  of  the  statute  passed 
at  this  time :  **  That  no  person  should  appeal  for  any  cause  out 
of  this  realm  to  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  but  that  all  appeals  should 
Be  made  by^the  party  grieved  from  the  commissary  to  the  bishop, 
from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  tlie  archbishop  to 
the  King,  as  had  been  anciently  observed  amongst  the  first  kings  of 
the  house  of  Normandy.  It  was  also  enacted  in  the  same,  that 
all  causes  ecclesiastical  in  which  the  King  himself  was  a  party,, 
should  be  determined  finally  iathe  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
without  being  bound  to  make  recourse  to  the  court  of  Rome." 
Hist.  Ref.  176. 
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of  BurtMun  *•  Soon  afterwafds  she  aceompsBfied 
her  royal  saitor  in  a  vint  that  he  made  to  the  coii« 
tinent  At  once  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  con^ 
fidential  communication  with  each  other^  and  to 
gratify  that  ta^te  for  magnifioetwa  by  whidi  they 
were  both  diatiaffuished,  Hraty  and  Fitoneia  had 
arranged  the  plan  of  an  interview  upon  the  French 
coastj  which  took  place  in  the  last  October^  and 
which  rendered  Calais  and  Boulogne  altematdy 
the  scenes  of  princely  splendour  and  hilarity; 
Ami(bt  these  festivities  the  newly- (Seated  Mar- 
chioness received  such  attentions  firom  both  the 
monarchs^  as  plainly  indicated  her  near  approach 
to  that  deceitful  height  of  greatness^  which  had 
so  long  engrossed  her  thoughts.  After  this  visit 
to  the  land  in  which  she  had  been  educated^  it  is 
probable  that  Anne  did  not  again  intermit  her 
residence  at  court ;  as  it  was  commonly  reported^ 
that  the  King  married  her  within  a  few  days  of 
his  return  to  England  ^  The  truth  however  ia, 
that  Henry  did  not  venture  upon  this  deciave 
step  until  about  the  25th  of  the  foHowing  Janu- 
ary ^ ;  when  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  afterwards  Bishop 

*  Heylin»Hi8t«Bef.261. 

*  The  two  kings  took  leave  of  each  other  oa  the  50th  of  Octo- 
ber.   Herbert,  160. 

*  Letter  from  Archbiaihop  Cranmer  to  Kr.  Hawkins,  ambas- 
sador at  the  Emperor's  court.  Ellis's  Letters  illustrative  of 
English  History.  Lond.  18£4.  IL  59.  It  has  been  said«  that 
Anne  Bolegfn  was  married  on  the  14th  of  November,  155i^,  and 
that  Cranmer  officiated,  or  at  all  events,  that  he  was  present  at 
the  solemnity.  But,  as  we  learn  fVom  the  Archbishop's  own 
letter,  each  of  these  accounts  is  false.    He  was  not  even  ap- 
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of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  privately  united  him 
to  the  object  of  his  affections.    Soon  afterwards  it 

prised  of  the  nuarriage  until  after  several  days  beyond  the  time 
of  its  actual  occurrence.     He  says,  in  the  letter  before  cited : 
**  It  hath  been  reported  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  realm, 
that  I  married  her,  which  was  plainly  fabe ;  for  I  myself  knew 
not  thereof  a  fortnight  after  it  was  done.     And  many  other 
things  be  also  reported  of  me,  which  be  mere  lies  and  tales." 
Dr.  Lingard  is  completely  in  the  secret  as  to  the  King  and  Anne 
Boleyn.    He  informs  us,  **  Five  years  had  now  rolled  away 
flinoe  Henry  had  first  solicited  a  divorce,  three  since  he  bad  first 
cohabited  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  still  he  appeared  to  have  made 
but  little  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object.     The 
reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  character, 
will  perhaps  admire  his  patience  under  so  many  delays  and  mis- 
carriages ;  he  nuy  discover  its  true  cause  in  the  infecundity  of 
Anne,  which  had  hitherto  disappointed  the  King's  most  anxious 
wish  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  throne."    We  are 
afterwards  told  that  Dr.  Lee  received  orders  to  celebrate  mass 
in  a  garret  before  day-h'ght  one  morning ;  that  he  found  assem- 
bled in  the  said  garret,  Henry,  Anne,  and  some  witnesses ;  that 
finding  himself  called  upon  to  marry  the  King,  he  demurred ;  but 
being  told  that  hia  Mi^esty  had  a  papal  dispensatioki  in  his  do* 
set,  he  at  last  went  through  theservicej  and  that  the  whole  party 
retired  from  their  cock-loft  before  the  sun  rose.    The  Romish 
legend  of  Anne  Boleyn  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  may 
therefore  be  thus  abridged.     Henry,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and 
possessed  of  about  as  much  political  power  as  the  generality  of 
boys,  sent  a  gentleman  of  distinction  abroad  upon  an  embassy, 
in  order  that  he  might  carry  on  an  amour  with  that  gentleman's 
wife :  by  the  time  when  the  youthful  adulterer  became  sixteen, 
the  lady  presented  him  with  a  daughter,    who,    though   dis- 
figured by  personal  blemishes,  discovered  at  an  early  age  so 
much  humour,  and  such  a  good  taste  for  dress,  that  her  fiither 
fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  was  nineteen  at  the  farthest ;  and 
determined  upon  repudiating  a  princess  solely  upon  her  account : 
that  her  morals  had  liitherto  been  most  licentious ;  but  that,  for 
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appeared  that  Anne  was  pregnant ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  King  found  himself  obliged  to  seek 
for  an  immediate  release  from  his  former  engage- 
ment, both  out  of  regard  to  his  wife's  character, 
and  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  expected  issue.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the 
final  adjustment  of  his  protracted  suit,  he  not  only 
procmred  the  passing  of  those  decrees  of  Conro- 
cation  which  have  been  lately  mentioned,  but  also 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  enjoin- 
ed, that  Catharine  should  be  addressed  in  future 
only  as  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  **.  Nor  when 
that  utlhappy  lady  requested  permission  to  cele- 
brate Maundy  Thursday,  an  occasion  on  which  a 
parade  of  ostentatious  humility  has  long  been 
usual  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
could  she  obtain  the  desired  licence  except  upon 
condition  of  appearing  upon  that  day  not  as 
Queen,  but  as  had  been  customary  with  the  Coun- 
tess of  Richmond,  the  King's  grandmother.  This 
ungracious  message  was  accompanied  by  an  inti- 
mation, that  if  Catharine  should  persist  in  keep- 
ing her  Maundy  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  rank 
which  she  had  been  of  late  years  used  to  fiU,  the 

the  purpose  of  mounting  a  throne,  she  continued,  during  two 
years,  inflexibly  chaste ;  that  then,  for  no  imaginable  purpose, 
she  relapsed  into  her  former  habits  of  infamy ;  and  that,  after 
three  years  spent  in  this  manner,  proving  pregnant,  she  was  mar- 
ried in  a  garret,  before  day-light  one  winter's  morning,  to  het 
said  father,  who  told  an  infamous  falsehood  in  order  to  persuade 
a  clergyman  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
j  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  177. 
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peMtltitti  «f  bigh  fwamn  would  be  iMuned  by 
h&tuett,  by  those  who  should  lend  her  assktanoe^ 
and  even  by  Ibe  jj^oor  pec^le  who  ^Mmld  accept 
her  booflbty  \ 

Soon  after  tho  soleiiiiiAalkm  of  his  marritge, 
Henry  sent  tnformfttioR  of  k  to  the  King  of 
fbranoe,  hy  <ioorge  Bol^m^  Yiseount  Rodiford, 
the  new  Queen's  brother.  It  Was  not,  however^ 
for  some  timeyubliely  annonAced ;  prAborUy  mi* 


*  Letter  fram  £^  Wflkin  FitsmlUBiD»  tnvRirer  of  the  liouse* 
hold,  to  Secretary  GfovimU.  Ellii,  II.  25.  The  day  before 
Good  Friday  was  called  Shere,  or  Maundy  Thursday.  It  re* 
ceived  the  former  designation,  "  for  that  in  old  fathers'  days  the 
people  woiM  that  day  shear  their  heads,  and  dip  their  beards, 
Mid  poll  Aek  heada,  fmdso  make  them  honeat  agaiiost  Eaaler- 
day.*'  (Hoanily  cited  in  Brand's  Popular  Andquitn.  Lond. 
1^^.  1. 1114.)  The  lattar  designation  ia  moat  probably  deriTed 
either  from  tlie  Saxon  mandt  a  basket;  or  from  the  French 
fnanne,  signifying  the  same  thing;  and  this  day  acquired  a  name 
IVom  one  of  these  sources,  because  upon  it  individuals  of  opu- 
leseei  like  llie  ancient  Romea  patricians,  were  used  to  present  a 
«pbKii&i»  or  sniidl  basket  fbll  of  neceasancsi  to  the  poor.  Be- 
sides receiving  thia  dais,  the  persona  relieved  had  their  £»et 
washed  by  their  benefactors,  in  imitation  of  a  similar  aot  per- 
formed by  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles.  With  reference  to  this 
particular  a6t,  the  nunlber  of  poor  persons  receiving  these  atten- 
tions was  sometimes  twehe;  more  usually,  however,  it  was 
either  the  same  as  the  number  of  years  which  the  bene&ctor  had 
lived ;  or  sametimes,  if  a  sovereign,  the  number  of  years  that 
he  had  reigned.  The  formalities  of  this  day  were  anciently  ob- 
served with  great  solemnity  in  the  Engliah  court ;  nor  are  they« 
at  least  so  far  as  the  relief  goes,  together  with  some  s^gnifieant 
ceremonies,  even  now  extinct.  Since  James  tl.  honrever,  no 
King  of  England  has  officiated  in  person  at  his  Maundy.  Jilis, 
Todd,  Menage. 
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;  der  the  hope  that  it  might  even  yet  be  poflsiUe4K> 
obtain  for  it  the  papal  saaiction.  Hie  KiBg  bad 
now  adopted  the  plan  formerly  suggested  by  de- 
ment ^ ;  and  he  therefore  might  reasonably  coa- 
clude,  that  the  Pontiff,  aeoording  to  the  politic 
usage  of  his  see,  would  make  a  meiSt  ^ef  ftntiio- 
rising  an  act  which  he  had  been  unable  to  prid- 
vent'..  An  excellent  opportunity  tyf  sdyklting 
. the  pcNatifical approbation appeaired llkdy  soonto 
come  within  Henry's  reach,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
view between  Francis  and  Clestatent,  winch  was 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  sIkM 
•  time.  Fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  reaped  by 
the  Emperor  from  his  intimate  connexion  Willi 
the  Roman  see,  the  King  of  France  had  affianced 
his  second  sdn,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  Iflie  Pope's 
niece,  Catharine  de'  Medici.  The  p^os^^t  of 
.this  match,  by  which  a  near  reldtive  of  his  oWn 
.was  suddenly  to  overleap  the  biurriers  of  diiste- 
cratic  .prejudice,  and  to  be  tiani^lanted  from  a 
family  recently  raised  to  distinction  by  meciisnef 
successful  commerce,  into  one  of  the  most  ancielit 
and  impo(rtant  of  royal  houses,  was  highly  :gta- 
tifying  to  Clement.  Hence  be  agreed  to  solem- 
nize these  nuptials  in  person  at  Marseilles,  and 
Frdncis ^engaged  to  meet  him  there.  It  was  in*^ 
tended  at  fiiBt  that  this  interview  should  not  be 
delayed  beyond  the  earlier  part  of  the  yeaar ;  and, 

'  See  p.  198. 

'  Of  this  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Popes  of  appointing  (o 
sees  individuals  nominated  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  is  a 
weU  known  example. 
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therefore,  Henry  seems  to  have  wished  that  his 
marriage  with  Anne  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Pope's  approval  during  that  prelate's  intercourse 
personally  with  Francis.    Accordingly/ he  sent  a 
message  to  the  French  monarch,  desiring  that  a 
confidential  agent  should  be  despatched  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  receiving  scmie  communi- 
cations from  him  of  a  private  nature.    Wflliam 
4u  Bellay,  in  consequence,  shortly  after  made  his 
appearance  at  the  English  court.    Francis  was 
probably  not  a  little  pleased  on  finding  an  opening 
thus  afforded  to  him  for  greeting  the  Pope,  on  his 
arrival  at  Marseilles,  by  Uie 'prospect  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  England.    He  therefore  instructed 
Bellay  to  press  upon  Henry  the  advantage  likely 
to  attend  his  suit,  if  he  himself,  or  at  all  events,  if 
some  individual  high  in  his  confidence,  should 
join  the  French  court  on  the  Pontiff's  arrival. 
The  latter  suggestion  appeared  the  more  eligible, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  despatched  to  the 
•continent,  with  instructions  to  attend  Francis  on 
his  progress  to  the  southward  ^    But  Bellay  could 
gain  from  the  King  no  £Eirther  concession  to  the 
Papacy.    Henry  indeed  engaged  to  abstain  until 
May  from  resorting  to  any  domestic  authority  for 
the  eonfirmation  of  his  marriage ;  but  he  added, 
that  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  thus  he  designated 
Clement,  did  not  then  give  him  satisfaction,  he 
was  determined  to  shake  off  that  prelate's  yoke, 
and  to  annul  his  engagement  with  Catharine  by 

^  Herbert*  168. 
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means  of  proceedings  instituted  before  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbary.  To  convince  the  French 
ambassador  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  had  in« 
formed  him  that  he  had  eyen  written  a  treattse 
upon  the  papal  encroachments  * ;  which,  however, 
he  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  publish  unless 
the  Bishop  should  drive  him  still  farther  to  et- 
pose  the  character  of  the  Roman  see* 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  the  inter-- 
view  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Pope 
was  defehred  until  the  autumn.  This  delay  pre* 
cipitated  the  acknowledgment  of  Henry's  secret 
marriage.  It  could  not  indeed  be  long  concealed 
on  account  of  Anne's  situation;  and  hence  per^ 
haps  it  was,  that  so  early  as  on  the  eve  of  Easter 
day  S  she  received  openly  at  court  the  honours 
appropriated  to  royalty  K  On  the  preceding  day 
Archbishop  Cranmer  addressed,  from  Lambeth,  a 
letter  to  the  King,  conceived  in  a  strain  of  great 
piety,  modesty,  and  caution ;  in  which,  after  re^ 
presenting  the  feverish  excitement  caused  in  the 
pubUc  mind  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  royal 
matrimonial  case,  the  prevailing  apprehensions  of 
a  disputed  succession,  ""and  the  obloquy  heaped 
imj^ssantly  upon  the  clergy  for  their  supinenesa 

:  '  "  It  was  a  large  and  vanple  tx^iJdie  df  the  tyranny  and  ttsiir* 
pation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  bore  this  title,  De  Patestat^ 
Ckisiiatwrmn  Begum  in  $m»  eccksm^  contra  Pan^ficU  tyraitstd* 
dmntt  horribUem  impktaiem,"    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  L  ftSO^ 

^  Easter  fell  this  year  on  the  15th  of  April.    Not.  Hist.  91. 

'  H<dinahed  saya,  "  She  went  openly  in  her  closet  as  Queen  on 
Easter  even." 

VOL.  I«  C  e 
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i]i  not  devising  a  resusdy  ttgaiost  evfls  bO  seraous, 
)te,  119  tbie  principid  ec^lesiMtic  of  tke  natioul 
CJI^iprcli,  iTflspecifuUy  jiftreated  p^rBiisoioii  to  take 
§ych  me^surep  fm  tbe  eircumsttpce^  phouldjappear 
|4>  require  ". 

,  Ip  jC0iifl(iqueDce  of  thia  appUcatioq,  Hxi  Axcb^ 
bii|i9p  received  instructipn^/uftder  the  loyidsigxi 
manual,  to  proceed  de^nitive^  in  the  a^judicatioo 
of  the  King's  case  ^  The  a^^ted  CMtharine  waa 
^^^  residing  at  AmpthiU^  wi  Bedfoxdddre,  is 
Q^  of  the  manorial  re«ldeAQe9  ¥e)oognig  to  the 
(piT^WQ  \  Within  piic  rniku  of  that  plade  atMii 
P.«B^hle#  then  th«  se>t  ^f  an  opAleot  pHcrjr, 
a^  therefore  capable  of  aff<nrding  afieonunoda^ 
lion  tp  an  influx  of  distinguished  strangers:  To 
j[)un9tal>lej  ^usoordjiiiigly,  as  being  a  plaoe  ofiiiiring 
ib^ilities  for  the  holdoig  of  their  court,  and  as  be^ 
}bg  so  near  AmpthiU,  thfit  Cfuthwrine  icould  attend 
to  the  buuness  th9i:e  ^vithout  ineon vcBienee,  those 
sv^o  vfdte  fimW  to  <(^4e  upon .  this  iaRqportaiit 
C9se  repaired^  oo  the  8th  of  May»  attended  1^ 
pyev^ral  ciyiliaps  aptd  lawyers.  The  principal 
J9dge  was  Cranmeri^feho  found  hinKlf  obliged  to 
pndertfiK^  tfai9  unQPTi»hle  tiffioe^  as  being  the 
§rc&bi9hop  of  the  province  itt  which  the  alkged 
irregularity  had  occurred.  With  the  primate  was 
joined,  as  aasistant,  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln : 

.  *  Letter  firpm  .AjrchbmbQp  Cf 4Dmer  to  ibe  Kihg,  printad  ftom 
the  QrigjiDi^  in  the  8lut0-Paj^  office,  by  Mr.  Todd,  m  bib  Iiiimh 
ductioii  to  the  Catholick  Doctrioe,  x\yL  - 

-  HeyliD,  Hist.  Ref;  177. 

•  Ibid.  • 
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Oardiiier,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  also  com- 
missioned  to  attend,  but  not  in  a  judicial  charac- 
ter.   That  artful  prelate  gave  the  finishing  J3troke 
to  his  exertions  in  promoting  the  divorce,  as 
Henry's  counsel  p;  tlie  situation  which  he  had 
keen  used  to  fill  in  this  affimr,  and  which,  it  sdiould 
he  recollected  in  justice  to  his  memory,  did  not 
necessarily  commit  him  as  to  an  opinion  upon 
the  case.    AH  the  preliminary  arrangements  be- 
ing complete,  the  consistdrial  court  was  opened 
^n  the  10th  of  May ;  a  day  upon  which  the  King 
3|id  the  Lady  Catibarine,  for  she  was  not  styled 
Quieeri,  were  dted  to  appear  before  the  conunis^ 
sioners.    Henry  sent  bis  proxy,  but  the  uafortur 
nitte  princess  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  pro^ 
ceedings.    Evidence  as  to  the  serving  of  the  cita* 
iioin  upon  her  being  then  tendered,  that  fiict  waa 
estiiblished ;  and  after  pronouncing  ber  oontuuw^ 
oious,  the  court  proceeded  to  business.    This  coo* 
dj9ted  in  a  ^iig^iit  examiiiation  of  all  the  various 
documents  which  bad  been  brougbt  from  tkne  to 
time  to  bear  upon  the  case,  not  omitting  the  judg* 
laents  of  universities^  and  oif  individuals,  nor  the 
deeisions.jif  the  two  English  convocations  % 

'  At  the  opening  of  the  couart  on  each  day,  Catha- 
rine was  called  %  but  she  persisted  in  taking  no 
notice  of  its  proQeedings.  Tlus  silence  oni  her 
part  affbrded  to  the  commissioners,,  volummoos 

*"  ''  Graamer  ta  Httwkin*    Sllis,  II«  $S. 
*  Sentence  of  divorce.    Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Records,  I.  175. 
^^qyl^n,  H«t.  Bef.  177. 

cc2 
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as  was  the  evidence  submitted  to  them^  an  oppor«> 
tunity  of  conducting  their  business  with  a  celerity 
very  important  under  the  peculiar  circumstanceil 
of  the  case.  It  was  desirable  to  crown  the  ne^ 
Queen  before  the  birth  of  her  expected  infant  \ 
and  it  was  obvious  thJat^  if  before  that  time^  she 
was  to  sustain  an  arduous  part  in  a  public  cere- 
mony, delay  might  prove  extremely  embarrassing. 
Hence  Cranmer,  towards  the  termination  of  the 
evidence,  appears  to  have  become  uneasy,  lest 
some  vexatious  opposition  should  unexpectedly 
protract  the  business  of  the  court.  Accordingly, 
in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  informing  him  of  the  time 
when  a  decision  upon  the  cade  might  be  reasona- 
bly expected,  the  Archbishop  intreated  him  to 
abstain  from  publicly  mentioning  this  day,  for  fear 
that  Catharine  or  her  friends  should  be  impelled 
by  the  news  into  throwing  some  impediment  in 
the  way  of  that  sentence,  which  it  had  become  so 
desirable  to  pass  without  &rther  loss  of  time*. 
However,  no  difficulty  arose  on  Catharine's  part ; 
mA  therefore,  on  the  2«3d  of  May,  Henry's  mar* 
riage  was  pronounced  null  and  void  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  being  contrary  to  God's  law,  and  con- 
sequently such  as  can  derive  validity  from  no 
human  authority  ivhatever.  Five  days  after  tiiis, 
the  Archbishop  pronounced  a  judgment  at  Lam- 
beth, which,  without  assigning  any  reason,  con- 
firmed the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
On  Whit  Sunday,  June  the  X$t,  he  crowned  the 

'  An  extract  from  this  letter  may  be  seen  in  Hey1in>  177. 
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Hew  Queen*;  and  directions  were  issaed,  that 
these  changes  in  the  English  court  should  imme- 
diately be  signified  to  foreign  powers. 

After  the  proceedings  at  Dunstable  were  con- 
eluded,  William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  was  corn* 
missioned  to  wait  upon  the  divorced-  Queen,  and 
to  deliver  into  her  hands  a  formal  report  of  what 
had  been  done.  In  reading  this,  whenever  her 
eye  rested  upon  a  passage  in  whicli  she  was'  de* 
signated  as  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  she  im« 
mediately  dashed  a  pen  through  the  obnoxious 
title.  Nor  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  menace  and 
persuasion  addressed  to  her  by  Mbuntjoy,  would 
she  ccmsent  to  discontinue  the  style  and  title  of 
Queen.  When  Henry's  pleasure  in  this  respect 
was  first  conununicated  to  her,  she  replied,  with 
her  accustomed  dignity  and  firmness :  *'  I  will  not 
damn  my  soul,  and  submit  to  such  an  in&fny. '  I 
am  his  Highnesses  lawful  wife,  and  will  never 
allow  inyself  to  be  called  by  any  other  name,  be 
the  consequences  of  my  refusal  what  they  may : 
at  all  events,  not  until  the  Pope  shall  have  deter^ 
mined  that  my  right  to  be  so  considered  is  of  no 
validity  ^'*  To  shake  this  resolution,  all  argu* 
ments  proved  t uiavaUing :  not  even  when  it  was 
represented  to  her,  that  opposition  to  the  King  s 
commands  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  Lady 
Mary,  would  she  recede  a  single  step  firom  the 
determination  that  she  had  avowed.  No  servant 
was  suffered  in  her  presence  unless  he  would  ad- 

»  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  1. 207.  **  Ibid.  209. 
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dress  her  by  the  title;  and  use  the  eeremoniid 
assigned  to  the  Que^is  of  England.  This  pertl^ 
nacity^  though  natural  and  excusable.  Irritated 
the  King.  He  so  &r  departed  from  his  wonted 
aableness  t>f  mind,  as  to  harass  the  repudiate!} 
jirincess  by  A  second  message  in  July,  of  whibh 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  the  bearer.  Catharine 
was  then  stajring  at  Buckden,  in  a  seat  an[»ended 
to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln ;  and  her  infiezibilitj 
was  fonnd  to  be  no  wise  impaired,  U|Km  thb 
occasion  an  oath  was  tendered  tb  the  members  of 
her  establishment,  binding  them  to  desist  front 
traiting  iqion  her  as  Queen.  Her  chaplains,  how*; 
^er,  Abel  and  Barker,  having  decided  that  those 
^hq  had  already  sworn  to  serve  their  ibistresa  as 
Queen,  could  not  conscientiously  treat  heriti  any 
other  manner,  the  proffered  oidii  was.  generail|( 
refused  in  the  howehold.  At  last,  apprehension^ 
of  the  King's  displeasure  overcame  the.  scruples 
of  some  among  Catharine's  people,  and  they 
swore  as  it  was  required  of  them.  .  These,  indivit 
duals,  however,  were  excluded  from  their  lady's 
presence  as  traitors  to  her  cause.  All  otheri^  who 
approached  her  either  disregarded  or  evaded  Uie 
orders  of  the  court ;  and  she  persisted  to  the  Jast 
in  asserting  her  right  to  receive  from  het  attend"* 
ants  the  homage  td  which  she  had  been  accus* 
tottaed  while  the  undisputed  sharer  of  the  EngUsdi 
throne ". 
To  the  Emperor,  Henry  judged  it  expedient 

>  Heylin,  Hiit.  Ref.  178, 
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titti  earljr  ted  respectfii!  aotioe  nkovii  heskhi  at 
i^hilba^kitely  bdpp^ned  mEBglandL.  Acelnft¥ 
iagty^  the  Englicih  antbaisaidAt  waai  orfteMd  .to  iiv« 
limn.liluit  monarch  of  the  aeBiende  ptonoisiioed  kt 
Catiyuwe'^s  casc^  and  td  justify  it  iqpon  tiicf 
groimds  of  its  agreement  wi^i  the  eaicprested  tifA^ 
Biona  of  most  competent  judges ;.  of  the  lineasi* 
Aess  iNrevailing  in  Eqgktnd;  and  of  the  Pope'ls 
endless  delays,  calumnious  puUieations  ^  and  uii- 
fottdded  pretensions'.    In  conclusion,  his  imjbe- 

^  "The  Pope,  not  content  with  his  former 'vexations,  cited 
kirn  (Henry)  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  published  Siveri  ilanderaui 
Irvtwf  4^MJ|  kmLT  (Speech  of  the  Bnglish  aiBbaMad0r  t»  ihef 
SqipiBar^>.  Herbert,.  1650  It  «iay  )ye  reopBooted  that  Qlemail 
had  charged  thQ  King  whh  cohabitiog  with  Anne  Bolefra  ]oi|g 
before  this.  Pr.  Lingard  has  told  his  readers  the  9ame  tl^ng 
upon  Clement's  authority* 

'  *  The  ambassador,  after-mentioning  the  citation  of  his  master 
9^  Ronne,  thus  eoBtinued :  ^*  Though  a  g^neml  covbcD  haiii  foag 
s^re  ,d^tQnmQ0d  AM  $i\  tnatlqrs  aboidd  be  eiided  where  thc^ 
began.*'  (Herbert,  166.)  The  coi^ieil  refored  to  it  th^  firH^ 
of  Constantinople!  which  assembled  in  that  city  in  3%U  ThQ 
second  canon  passed  by  this  assembly  contains,  according  to  Du 
Piu^  the  following  prorision :  **  Que  les  ^^ues  ne  sortirrmt 
^int  de  leur  pik  pour  se  lokUx  des  afiuies  des  egUsM  d'un 
wfttn  ^io^epe/'   iHk^  de  I'Egl  ee  abr.  U.  U7,y .  Qu  Vm 

asks,  how  can  this  cQuocil  be  called  **  general,"  conposed,  as  it 
was,  of  oriental  bishops  only  ?  And  he  says,  that  the  Popes, 
though  they  have  received  the  symbol  agreed  upon  at  thi^  time, 
have  rejected  the  canons,  because  diesa  have  assigned  to  ^e  Bi- 
Aop  o^CeottaattMypI^  a  fan]c  iaftiaediatriy  after  tiiat<of  hia 
Btepen  bifiiher.  .  IT,  bpwevierL  .^e  abiiencp  of  repreflciitetivea 
firom  a  great  part  of  Christendom  be  a  valid  objection  agaiaat 
the  decrees  of  a  council,  what  is  to  become  of  the  second  Nicene, 
and  of  the  Trentine  councils ;  and  without  the  doings  of  these 
two  remarkable  assemblages,  what  itf  to  become  of  Pope;:y  ? 
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Majesty  was  requested  to  continue  his  frieiidly 
relations  towards  the  King  of  England;  and  it 
was  intimated  to  him^  that  an  attempt  would  still 
be  made  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  see 
for  the  marriage  which  that  prince  had  recently 
contracted  Charles,  after  hearing  these  repre- 
sentations with  contemptuous  coolness,  briefly 
repli^,  **  I  well  know  how  matters  passed^  and 
will  advise  with  my  council." 

In  Rome  the  news^of  what  Cranmer  had  done 
at  Dunstable,  excited  a  high  degree  of  indigna- 
tion. The  general  opinion  of  the  cardinals,  espe- 
cially of  those  in  the  Emperor's  interest,  was,  that 
Clement  ought  to  level  at  once  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  Vatican  against  individuals,  who,  setting 
the  Papacy  at  defiance,  had  presumed  to  act  as  if 
England  were  m  independent  kingdom,  and  her 
ecclesiastical  aflhirs  were  to  be  directed  according 
to  an  ancient  canon  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in- 
stead of  according  to  the  views  of  certain  inte- 
rested Italians.  His  Holiness  himself  was  indeed 
sufficiently  angry,  and  particularly  so  on  account 
of  the  book  which  Henry  had  written  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  see  *.  But  as  En- 
gland and  France  were  then  on  friendly  terms 
with  each  other,  the  wary  Pontiff  did  not  choose 
hastily  J;q  mar  the  pleasure  which  he  anticipated 
at  his  niece's  wedding,  by  adopting,  whent  upon 
the  eve  of  forming  a  connexion  so  flattering  to  the 
)iouse  of  Medici,  measures  that  must  occasion 

•  Herbert,  lOS, 
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embarrassnkent  and  concern  to  the  royal  bride- 
groom's father.  Probably  also  he  cherished  the 
hope,  that  in  his  personal  conferences  with  the 
King  of  France,  some  plan  might  be  devised  for 
healing  the  breach  with  England.  He,  therefore, 
confined  his  censures  of  Henry's  late  proceedings 
to  a  declaration,  that  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
Cranmer  was  a  nullity  ^  and  that  the  King  would 
become  liable  to  an  excommunication  unless  he 
should  restore  all  matters  to  their  former  state  by 
the  end  of  the  following  September  ^ 

Intelligence  of  this  papal  manifesto  reached  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
was  residing  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  readines? 
to  accompany  the  monarch  to  Marseilles,  should 
it  bo^found  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from  pro- 
ceeding  thither.  This,  however,  Norfolk  was  in* 
structed  to  attempt,  and  to  represent  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  the  French  nation,  if 
the  supreme  direction  of  its  ecclesiastical  affidrs 
were  entrusted  to  a  native  patriarch.  But  Fran* 
ds  evinced  very  little  disposition  to  adopt  the 

^  Most  probably  under  the  pretence  that  the  Pope  is  supreme 
ordinary  of  the  Christian  Churchi  and  that  therefore  no  inferior 
prelate  is  competent  to  decide  upon  any  question  pending  in  the 
papal  courts.  These  positions  are  thus  maintained  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.  History  of  the  Beformation :  ''  The  Pope  is  the 
supreme  ordinary  over  aQ  ordinaries*  as  from  whom  all  other 
ordinaries  have  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  Pope  having 
admitted  the  Queen's  appeal,  hath  thereby  closed  the  hands  of 
Cranmer,  or  any  other  spiritual  judge  whatever/' 

'  Because  then  the  summer  vacation  would  be  at  its  close,  and 
therefore  the  suit  might  begin  lb  ijgtOu 
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ffdggitsiUnm  of  his  BngNsh  aDy ;  and  theirdbKi 
Krben  tlie  Ihike  heard  of  what  had  been  done  «l 
Rome,  he  considered  that  reasonable  hopes  of  an 
ftdvantagebus  result  from  his  embassy  were  pretty 
much  at  an  end :  since  it  was  alike  evident  that 
the  Pope  was  highly  offended  with  his  master,  and 
Ihat  the  King  of  France  was  bent  upon  identifying 
Cilemenf  8  interest  with  his  own.  Norfolk^  in  eon- 
sequence,  wrote  home  for  fresh  instructicms,  und 
was  iihmediately  recalled.  Francis  was  grieved 
to  remark  this  symptom  of  alienation  on  Henry's 
]^rt,  and  he  intreated  him  not  to  abandon  the 
^m  of  sending  some  agent  to  Marseflles^  *  assur* 
Ing  him  that  he  would  resent  any  insult  offered  by 
1^  I^ope  to  such  A  person,  not  tess  than  if  it  were 
(^red  to  himsel£  Theiie  instances  pfevafleds 
abd  Bi6hop  Gardiner,  Sir  John  WAllop,  S^  Fran-^ 
oiS'&ryan,  and  Di^.  Edmund  Boner,  were  de^ 
spattehed  into  France  M  the  purpose  of  betUj^ 
present  at  the  intended  interview  ^. 
'-  The  firm  and  patriotic  manner  in  which  tiie 
King  had  recently  resisted  the  usurpations  of  Pa^ 
pal  Rome,  received,  according  to  the  fatal  usage 
of  his  reign,  a  mournful,  though  an  unavailing, 
counterbalance,  in  a  bloody  offering  to  Romish 
pregudieestselected  frpxn  among  the  2?alou9 friends 
of  Scriptural  Christianity.  A  young  man  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  eminent  learning,  and  exem« 
plary  moderation,,  wad  the  principal  victim  now 
dragged  forward  to  soothe  the  irritated  feelings 
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of  element's  b«fflfid  partisaD&  .  John  Fiith  iamt 
Itom  at  SeteooakSjciBiCeiiit^  where  his  &tiber  fee^ 
an  iBB«  His  fine  abiliti^  reoeired  their  acadenuD 
eoHure  at  Cambridge;  and  audi  was  his  repii^r 
ti€m  there,  liiathe  was  among  the.diosenhandof 
scfadars  whom  Gatdinal  Wobey  gladly  transferted 
from  the  sister  univeisitj  tb  his  recently-founded 
doUege  at  Oxfords  In  his  new  residence  Frith 
became  aoquainjliied.with.Tyndale*;  and  from  him 
he  learned  how  ^ready  differed  the  .popuhir  reli* 
gion,  fouiid^d  upon  the  ¥idn  traditioils  of  kAe^ 
tesbei  ptettaiders  to  superior  holiness^  miraeuloufi 
powers,  and  infallibility ;  from  that  pure  and  xale 
tional  fidth,  which  a  kind  Providence  has  l^aced 
upon  record  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  ol 
mankind  Anxious  to  disseminate  the  knoHrhadge 
which  cheered  atid  invigorated  tiieir  own  mindi^ 
the  two  pious  friends  often  cohferrad  upon  the 
most  efficient  means  for  bestowing  so.  great  n  bor 
nefit  upon  their  hood-winked  countryinoi.  Both 
agreed,  that  were  the  hallowed  light  of  Scrqiture 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  land,  it  would 
soon.be  found  impossible  to  withstand  the  call  for 
Reformation ;  and  Tyndale  sedulously  devoted 
himself  to  the  honourable  task  of  rendering  ac- 
cessible to  Englishmen  the  recorded  truths  of 
revelation^  Meanwhile  his  loved  associate  Frith 
became  obnoxious  to  his  superiors }  and  finding 
himself  involved  iu  serious  troubles  at  Oxford,  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  he  fled  that  place,  and 

•  Wood's  Athens.  '  Foxe»  082« 
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took  refage  upon  the  contiiient  in  the  year  1528. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  returned,  but  in  a 
state  of  such  complete  destitution,  that  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  Reading,  his  squalid  ap- 
pearance armed  the  local  authorities  against  him, 
and  he  was  placed  in  the  stocks  as  a  vagabond. 
While  in  this  wretched  situation,  being  friendless 
and  starving,  he  begged  that  the  school-master  of 
the  town  might  be  sent  for ;  and,  on  that  indivi- 
dual's arrival,  he  bewailed  his  miserable  condition 
in  such  a  flood  of  Latin  eloquence,  that  the  wor- 
thy preceptor  hastened  to  the  magistrates,  and 
after  assuring  them  that  the  man  whom  they  had 
treated  with  so  much  indignity,  was  no  vagrant 
impostor,  the  unhappy  scholar  was  restored  to 
liberty.  Frith  then  went  to  London,  where  he 
laboured  with  unceasing  activity  to  dispd  the 
mists  of  religious  ignorance  K  Among  his  labours 
was  a  controversy  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  un* 
dertook  to  defend  purgatory,  that  Pagan  conceit  ^. 
so  shriewdly  patronised  by  Romish  ecclesiastics,. 

•  Wood's  Athenae. 

^  "  Quin  et,  supremo  cum  lumine  vita  reliquity 

Non  tamen  omne  malum  miseris,  nee  funditus  omnes 
Corporeae  exoednot  pestes ;  penitusqiie  necesse  est 
Multa  diu  concreta  modis  ifiolescere  miris. 
Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumque  inalorum 
Supplicia  expendunt.     Alise  pandttntur  inanes 
Suspenses  ad  veotos ;  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scebu,  out  exuritur  igni; 
Quisque  suds,  patimur,  manes ;  exinde  per  amplum 
Mittimur  Elysium." 

Virg.  ^n.  VI,  7$5. 
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against  the  attacks  of «3imon  Fish,  in  whose  rathtfr 
libellous  publication '  are  several  stroked  of  hu- 
mour tending  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  gainful 
doctrines  propounded  by  papal  infisillibility  re- 
specting the  middle  state.  The  Chancellor's  an* 
swer  to  Fish's  tract  drew  from  Frith  a  reply. 
Upon  another  occasion  also  More  was  engaged  in 
controversy  with  this  learned  Protestant.  Frith 
once  reasoning  with  a  friend  against  transubstan- 
tiation,  was  requested  by  him  to  commit  his  argu* 
ments  to  paper.  He  did  so,  and  the  writing 
coming  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
zealous  Papist  undertook  its  refutation.  At  length 
the  persevering  hostility  of  Frith  to  those  doc- 
trines which  he  could  not  find  in  Scripture  oc- 
casioned his  apprehension.  He  was  charged  with 
a  disbelief  in  purgatory  and  tranBubstantiation^ 

'  Entitled  the  "  Supplication  of  Beggars."  This  piece^  wjiich 
appears  to  have  been  published  about  the  year  1528,  purports  to 
be  an  address  to  the  King  from  the  impotent  mendii^nts,  com- 
plaining that  they  were,  starved  by  means  of  the  friars,  wfiot 
though  able  to  work,  devoted  their  time  to  the  collection  of  those 
alms  which  charitable  people  were  disposed  to  give,  and  which 
belonged  in  justice  to  such  indigent  unfortunates  as  could  not 
earn  a  living  by  labour;  Fish,  however,  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  a  satire  upon  the  friars,  but  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
kfth  the  clergy  generally;  Foxe  has  printed  this  tract  in  his 
Aets  and  Monuments,  p.  9S5.  It  was  brought  to  the  King's  no- 
tice by  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Henry  appears  to  have  been  tolerably 
well  pleitfed  with  it ;  for  he  afforded  his  protection  to  its  author. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  answer  to  this  tract  was  entitled,  ''  The  Sup- 
plication of  the  poor  ailly  Siauls  puling  out  of  Purgatory."  Foxe, 
9S7. 
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tb0  grand  MWOM  of  |MipaI  wealth  and  pover\ 
Whfle  io  the  Tower  upon'  this  chai^»  he  was 
eieamliied  by  the  King's  orders  before  the  Archf 
bishQp  of  Canterbury^  Brandon,  Duke  of  JSiiffolk^ 
ftoieyn,  Eari  of  Wiltshire,  the  Bidbops  Stokesley 
of  London,  and  Gardiner  df  Winchester,  and 
AiidieyA  the  Chanceflor.  Transubstmtiation  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  the  principal  point  upon 
which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  interrogated 
before  these  commissioners*  The  belief  of  this 
dogma  he  disclaimed,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
not  obligatory  upon  Christians ' ;  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  condemn  those  who  held  the  Roman 
c^inicm  as  to  the  corporeal  presence :  only  he  re^ 
probated  the  tactions  in  vogue  respecting  pro« 
pitiatory  masses,  and  worshipping  the  sacrameiital 
elements.  As  he  remained  stedfast  fo  his  opt* 
nions,  the  examiners  appointed  by  the. King  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  him  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  ordinary,  the  Bishop  of  London.  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  seems  to  have  viewed  this  mise* 
irable  alternative  With  concern;  as  he  afterwucds 
sent  for  him  three  or  four  times  in  the  hope  of 
shaking  his  determination.  This,  however,  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  and  Stokesley,  his  or- 
dinary, sentenced  him  to  the  stake.  With  him 
suSfered,  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  Smitirfleld,  a  young 
artizan  named  Andrew  Hewit,  who  refosing  his 

^  frith  to  hit  Frienda.    Fpu,  943. 
'  Cranmer  to  Hawkins.    Ellis,  11.  40. 
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ttBent  to  tiinBubfitantiation,  and  sfl^ng,  dwt  ^ 
bdieired  as  John  Frith  did^  was  barbarously  con^ 
soued  in  the  same  five  \ 

'  On  the  lit^  of  September  ^  the  Queen  gaye 
birtl^  to  a  daughter  at  the  royal  palace  of  Green*- 
wk(fa.  On  this  eirent  Te  Deum  wio  sung  in  tlie 
cburches ;  and  it  cannot  be  >  doubted  Uiat  Ite 
King  felt  the  most  lively  satisfaction,  since  he 
was  now  no  longer  dependent  for  an  heir  upon 
his  fonner  marriage.  The  royal  infant  may  be 
considered  as  the  child  of  the  Reformation^  to  the 
principles  of  which  she  owed  her  birth,  and  her 
claim  of  legitimacy  **.    Nor  was  her  subsequent 

"'  When  Hewit  was  examined  before  the  Bishops  Stokesley, 
Gardiner^  and  Longland,  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  belieye 
fai  transubstantiation  ?  He  answered,  **  Because  Christ  com* 
manded  me  not  to  giire  credit  rashly  to  all  men,  which  say,  Loi 
here  is.Cfariit,  or'tbore,  for  many  false  pippbets  fhall  lii^  op^ 
saith  the  Lord."    Foxe,  945. 

*  Queen  Eh'zabeth^s  birth  is  generally  placed  on  the  7tb  of 
September ;  but  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Cranmer  to  Hawkins^ 
h  iqypears  that  she  was  bom  on  the  ISth  and  14th  of  that  month. 
Pi^MUy  she  was  bom  about  midnight  on  the  l^tk  Bn^neC^ 
|ljstRi$  NdteI.2U.         . 

*  Her  legitimacy,  accordingly,  was  commonly  denied  by  the 
tlomanists*  "  The  crown  was  for  forty-four  years  together  in- 
truded upon  by  a  Princess,  though  in  many  respects  of  braye  and 
royal  parts,  yet  altogether  incapable  of  the  «rown  in  regard  of 
the  iadelilde  defects  of  her  birth ;  whereupon  «rose  all  the  tti« 
series,  ealamities«  anguishes,  vexations,  troubles,  imprisomnentSi 
attdmaytyi^doms,  not  only  of  Queen  Mal7  of  Scotlandi  <f4rno 
othte  eause'tat  only  ftnr  that  the  laid  Queen  Miry>te  4^  j^tn 
Quefeiidf  England,  whereas  Queen  Elisabeth  wss  defitetd  only,) 
lint  iilio  upon  many  of  her  GaOioKc  friends,  as  weU  m  SeMuid 
as  in  England."    (MS.  Hist.  Ref.  Bibl.  Hari.)     This  passafi 
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ate  unworthy  of  the  mighty  cause  with  which  her 
name  i3  inseparahly  connected.  Diacteet  and 
patient  under  adversity,  ahle,  vigilant,  and  intre* 
pid  upon  the  throne.  Queen  Elizabeth  proved  ad- 
nurably  fitted  to  establish  and  extend  those  prin- 
eiples  of  religious  and  intellectual  independence 
upon  which  are  founded  all  the  moral  weight, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  physical  resourceis 
of  England.  The  impression  made  by  her  illus*^ 
trious  career  upon  the  popular  mind  is,  indeed, 
not  even  yet  effaced.  Distant  as  is  her  reign,  its 
fiime  still  lingers  among  the  traditions  of  the 
English  nation. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Prin^ 
cess,  she  was  baptized  with  uncommon  splendour. 
The  great  officers  of  state,  the  nobility,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  forty  wealthy  citizens  of 
London,  were  invited. to  Greenwich  upon  this 
occasion.  The  walls  of  the  palace  were  decorated 
with  arras  hangings,  and  every  circumstance  an- 
nounced to  the  spectators  that  their  sovereign 
naked  the  recent  birth  among  the  most  auspi-» 
cious  incidents  of  his  life.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Dorset,  stood 

erplaiw  a  great  part  of  what  Romanists  mean  when  they  talk  of 
the  persecutions  endured  by  their  sect  under  Queen  Elizabeth* 
Tb^y  denied  her  right  to  the  throne^  and  were  incessantly  obn- 
spiring  to  place  Mary,  Queen  of  6cot%  in  her  room.  Some  of 
those  w1m>  were  delected  in  these  treasonable  praetioes  were 
brpogbt.  to  justice,  and  are  now  reckoned  among  the  Fopisb 
martyrs. 
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apaniH^ra  at  the  foist  to  the  myal  iofiHil  Shewn 
named  Elisabeth,  in  cowaBkemaadiaa  of  her  graadr 
HMtfaer^  Elisabeth  of  York>  firom  whom  her  fatlutf 
detsred  his  oaaij  valid  heredkary  cfadm  to  the 
durona  The  baptism  being  coneluded,  the  con-t 
finmtion  of  the  child  followed  immediately ;  and 
BOW  tiie  Ardihftshop  officiated,  the  Marddoness  of 
Exeter  stood  godmother.  When  these  solemni-< 
ties  had  been  duly  performed,  the  visitors  retired 
into  tiie  palace,  where  a  magnificent  banquet  waa 
ih  nsadiness  to  regale  them '. 

in  October  Clement  landed  at  Marseilles.  The 
Kmg  of  France  had  preyionsly  arrived  in  thai 
phoe,  bat  he  did  not  receive  the  distinguished 
stranger  on  the  beach,  having  prerioqsly  left  the 
town,  becaose  he  wished  his  Holiness  to  oonsider, 
that  dnrhug  his  residence  there,  he  most  act  as  If 
still  within  his  •wn  domkions.  The  Poouttf  was 
carried  to  has  lodgings  in  a  diair  of  state  home  on 
two  men's  shoulders.  Before  irim  was  led,  as 
nsnal,  a  white  hackney  carrying  the  consecrated 
wafer*  A  splendid  train  of  cardinsls,  gentlemen, 
ind  ladies  fol]owed%  and  Marseilles  presented  an 
animated  scene,  in  which  pageantry  and  super- 

r 

'  The  foUowing.paitieiikn  leootdad  1^  Halle,  reipecdDg  tliit 
fhriHauDg^  ave  cunom*  ''The  icay  fto^  the  water'a  edft  to 
Ihe  fidiiMae  was  atrewed  with  green  niihea."  About  the  iaait^ 
whioh  was  silver,  **  dbfetB  gwnflenien  with  apronst  »mI  ioweli 
about  their  necks,  gave  attendance,  that  no  filth  sboiild  come  aUs 
it«"  fiefhre  some  of  ihe  tampaay  depavlad,  ^  they  wese  bad  to 
the  eelfaur  lo  drink*  and  so  went  ^  their  baxgea«" 

4  Herbert,  170. 
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rtition  were  ingenicrasly  blended  with  eaoh  o&ia. 
The  marriage  between  the  yoiitfaful  pair  was  so- 
lemnized by  the  Pope  in  person  ^  and  after  the 
festivities  consequent  upon  that  event  had  found 
some  cessation,  the  King  of  Fiance  entered  upon 
the  discussion  of  Henry's  affidrs.  The  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  papal  manifesto  for  that  monarch's 
submission  had  already  expired  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  result/ yet  Clement  had  pn>- 
ceeded  to  no  ulterior  measures.  By  Francis  he 
was  now  earnestly  solicited  to  ratify  what  had 
been  done  in  England;  and  he,  probably,  was 
not  indi^^oeed  towards  this  compliance,  only  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  guarding  the  pretensions  of  his  see  inviolate. 
He  therefore  merely  professed  in  puMic  that 
Henry's  case  miist  be  submitted  to  the  puffet 
courts  in  Rome.  At  last  B<mer,  one  of  the  En- 
glish agents,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  from 
Clement  the  answer  desired  by  his  master,  pro- 
duced the  royal  appeal  to  the  next  general  coun- 
cil ^  This  unwelcome  document,  though  sub- 
mitted to  the  Pope  in  a  respectful  manner,  instead 

'  **  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  then  but  fourteen  years  and 
nin^  months  old,  being  born  on  the  last  of  March,  151 S,  and  yet 
was  believed  to  have  consumnated  his  marriage  the  very  fhrst 
night  after :  so  the  Pope's  historians  tell  ns  with  mocb  triwnph ; 
^ough  they  represented  that  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  in 
Prince  Arthur,  who  was  nine  months  elder  when  he  died." 
Bwrnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  21!^. 

.  "  ^  Aa  I  find  by  an  original  of  his  to  our  King."  Boner  ob- 
tained this  audience  of  the  Pope  on  the  7th  of  November.  Her- 
bert, 170. 
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of  intimidating  that  prelate^  filled  him  with  anger 
and  disgust.  He  said  that  the  King^s  appeal  was 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  papal  jurisprudence ; 
that  it  belonged  to  himself  to  convoke  councils^ 
not  to  temporal  priitees:  and -he  did  not  again 
take  any  puhUc  notice  of  Henry^  except  merely 
so  ftr  as  to  press  upon  the  King  of  France  the 
propriety  of  urging  his  English  ally  to  resume  his 
former  habits  of  obedience  to  the  papal  see  \ 
Cranmer  also^  by  the  advice  of  the  King  in  coun« 
cil^  prepared  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  general 
council ;  but  probably  this  document  was  never 
presented^  as  Clement  had  quitted  Marseilles  be* 
$>re  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Boner  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  \ 

Resolute  as  was  Henry's  temper,  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  wholly  free  from  anxiety  respecting 
the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Marseilles.  The 
English  nation  had  been  taught  during  several 
ages  that  the  Papacy  was  of  divine  origin^  and  it 
could  not  be  foresieen  in  what  manner  the  popular 
mind  would  be  affected^  if  an  authority  so  long 
revered  should  be  utterly  set  at  nought  and  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  the  government.  In  the  hope> 
therefore,  of  rendering  palatable  to  his  subjects 
this  change  in  the  national  policy,  should  it  be- 
come necessary,  a  manifesto  was  prepared,  re^ 
citing  the  wrongs  of  the  King,  the  usurpations  of 

•  Herbert,  170. 

*  This  18  dated  November  27.  It  is  printed  by  Strype.  (Mem. 
Cranni.  SI.)  Clement  left  Marseilles  on  the  12th  of  NoVeinber« 
Herbert,  170. 
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the  Rofnan  9ie,  aAd  the  diflqiMlificatioliti  ^f  tha 
rdgmng  Pope.  In  this  poper  were  urged  tile  obr 
Ugations  of  subjects  fb  their  native  priaoes^  hi 
cdnsideratioB  of  the  labouifs  aad  anxieties  imder^ 
gone  by  the  latter  for  the  sbke  of  securing  the 
peace  and  prosperitjr  of  the  former ;  the  ^qpeno^ 
and  vexation  endured  by  the  King  with  a  view  to 
htring  his  great  cause  to  a  satisfactory  issue ;  tipye 
opiniotas  of  the  learned  in  his  fhvour ;  and  that^ 
notwithstanding,  the  afikit  was  '^  most  wron^uUy 
Judged  by  the  great  idol,  and  most  amel  enemy  to 
Christ's  law  and  his  religion,  which  catteth  himself 
Pope."  Alter  this  exordium,  it  was  maintained 
that  a  genial  council  is  superior  to  any  usurped 
jurisdiction,  as  that  of  the  Roman  see^  and  to  aiqf 
ktwful  authority,  as  thalr  of  Ki^gs^  in  msstters  of 
religious  fait^  and  ecclesiastical  discipyne;  that 
matters  of  controversy,  according  to  the  decision 
of  several  ^nersl  councils^  ate  to  be  decided  in 
th6  countries  where  they  originate  without  the 
intervention  ot  foreigners ;  that  it  is  proposed  to 
act  upon  this  prinoipld  in  England  for  the  future ; 
that  the  King  appeals  from  tihe  Pope's  sentence  to 
tiie  next  geber^  council ;  ^tM  in  holy  Scriptural 
no  authority  is  atoign^  to  the  BiriM^  of  Rome^ 
aoir  to  any  other  bishop,  out  of  his  own  parc>- 
vince ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  warn  people  against 
lieing  ''deceived  in  honouring  him  as  an  idoi» 
which  is  but  a  man  usurping  God's  power  and 
authority ;  and  a  man  neither  in  life^  learnipg, 
nor  conversation^  like  Christ's  minister  or  dis- 
ciple; yea  a  man  also,  though  the  seeapostoMc 
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ti^ere  never  of  so  bigh  aafliority,*  yet  noM  itti- 
'WorAy  «nd  ualawfiilj  by  Iheir  own  4eeree6  imA 
UMTS  to  occupy  tad  enjoy  €kBt  uamrped  jiace. 
90t  first  he  is  both  a  bostwd,  and  niao  come  kite 
that  dignity  by  simony  '.'* 
^  It  was,  indeed,  argeaitly  neeessaxy  to  lay  befere 
the-  people  correct  inforinalidn  respecting  tbe 
nghts  of  independent  states,  and  the  character  of 
the  Papacy ;  for  the  King-s  manriiBge  with  Anne 
Bol^fn  had  occamned  a  violent  feraient,  of  which 
the  Popish  agitators  were  dfligently  tiddbdg  ad* 
Vantage,  Among  the  dergy  was  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  support  the  P^al  cause  by  mixing  it 
up  with  that  of  the  repudiated  Queen  ^  whose 
ease  excited  a  high  degree  ot  public  commisera- 
tion. Not  only  did  !&e  parodual  ministers  ezext 
themselves  in  many  cases  thus  to  foment  the  ro- 
figidus  asid  politieid  uneasiness  of  their  parish- 
ioneis,  but  also  clergymen  possessed  of  more  than 
ocidinary  talents  for  pcqmlar  eloquence  trav^ed 
obout  from  place  to  place,  and  vehemently  de- 
claimed against  the  principal  Reformers  by  name, 
against  aH  inroads  upon  the  Papal  usurpations, 
«nd  against  such  attempts  as  had  been  recently 
made  to  wean  the  vulgar  from  their  inveterate 
superstirtiotts'.  To  connive  at  such  an  injurious 
perversion  of  the  preadiet's  ^yffice  would  have 
1>een  a  curable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 

{Ntper  WM  actnally  published. 
Y  Seer  SHU'S  Letters,  11.  4S. 
■  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  L  S44» 
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filling  ppweira.  Those  wbo  held  the  diief  diMCr 
tion  of  aflEairs  either  in  Church  or  State,  were  eYJr 
dently  bound  by  a  due  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  and  to  their  own  tranquillity,  to  pM>- 
vent  the  pulpit  from  being  rendered  the  organ  .of 
sedition,  and  the  nurse  of  a  degrading  fanaticisnu 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accordingly,  is- 
sued an  order  to  his  clergy  forbidding  all  preid^ 
ing  for  a  time ;  and  he  recommended  by  letter  the 
suffiragjuis  of  his  province  to  promulge  a  similar 
inhibition  throughout  their  respective  dioceses  \ 
Nor,  perhaps,  could  any  remedy  be  devised  to 
meet  th^  existing  emergency  more  inoffensive  and 
effectual,  than  temporarily  to  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  that  privilege,  by  which  each  party  con* 
trived  to  exasperate  the  angry  passions  of  its  opr 
ponents. 

Of  the  abuses  to  which  the  pulpit  had  been  re^ 
cently  prostituted,  a  most  flagrant  instance  had 
occurred  during  the  last  summer  in  the  King's 
uqmediate  presence.  Henry  being  at  Greenwich, 
as  he  usually  was  in  the  fine  season,  Peto,  an  Ob- 
servant friar,  was  appointed  to  preach  before  him. 
This  insolent  fiuiatic  chose  for  the  subject  of  his 
sermon  the  history  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  to  which 
worthless  characters  he  found  parallels  in  the 
King  and  Queen.  His  own  case  the  preacher 
modestly  compared  to  that  of  the  prophet  Mi^ 
caiah,  and  accordingly,  as  if  commissioned  by  the 
Deity  himself,  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his  seditious 

*  "  Aa  I  have  it  from  an  old  journal  made  by  a  monk  of  5u 
Augu9tinc'8|  Canterbury.'*    Strype^  Mem.  Crannu  30. 
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arr^gaoce:  ''  I  know  that  I  shall  eat  the  braad  dT 
afflictMm^  and  drink,  the  water  of  sorrow ;  jet  hi- 
cfinse  our  Lwd  hath  put  it  in  my  mouth  Iintiat 
speak  it  There  afe  many  preadiers»  yea»  too 
many,  which  preach  and  persuade  thee  otiier* 
wjae^  feediqg  thy  folly  and  frail  affections,  upooi 
hn^  of  their  own  worldly  promotion ;  and  by:that 
means  they  hetiiay  thy  soul^  thy  honour,  and  thy 
posterity,  to  ohtain  fat  benefices,  to  become  rich 
abbotp,  to  get  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  otheir 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  These,  I  say,  are  the 
four  hundred  prophets,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Jyin^ 
seek  to  deceive  thee ;  but  take  good  heed,  lest 
thou,  being  seduced,  find  AhaVs  punishmenl^ 
which  was  to  have  his  blood  li(dced  by  dog&T 
Henry  sat  with  exemplary  patience  listening  to 
this  unseemly  display  of  perverted  talent>  whidi 
was  the  more  disagreeable,  because  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  the  preacher's  character  car"- 
ried  considerable  weight  with  if*. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Dr.  Curweil  *  preached 
before  the  King,  and  imitated  the  violence  of  the 
self-called  Micaiah,  without,  from  any  thin^  that 
appears,  possessing  his  talents.  He  called  hin^ 
*'  dog,  slanderer,  rebel,  traitor,  base  beggarly 
friar."  Peto  was  absent  when  this  attack  was 
made  upon  his  character ;  but  Elstow,  a  brother 

^  Stow,  from  whose  work  this  account  is  taken,  says  of  PetO| 
that  he  was  "*  a  simple  man,  yet  very  devout." 

*  Dr.  Curwen  was,  in  the  year  1541,  made  Dean  of  Hereford^ 
and  IB  the  year  1555,  Archbishop  of  Dablin.  From  ithis  see,  m 
1  j67,  he  was  tiansbited  tQ  tluH  of  Oxfiwd.    Le  Neve,  1 H; 
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te  Ui  ftooBe,  iat  in  th«  f#od-l^/  ttnd  Iflitig  at 
ligth  aaaUe  to  bM)-  onf  loBger  the  pratdiat^ 
irikiqptration  cf  hk  assooiate,  tluift  brtriti^  fMPdi, 
^GoodSir,  yoa  know  that  Fathaf  Feto^  as  he  waa 
ceNDMBanded,  in  now  gone  to  s  provincial  ooumI 
ioUeB  at  Canterbury^  and  not  fled  i^  foar  of  yon, 
te  to*0U>rrow  he  will  return  again  i  in  the  memk 
time  I  am  here  as  another  Micaiah,  and  wffl  lay 
dMm  my  life  to  prove  all  those  thiaga  true  whiei 
i»  hath  proved  out  of  holy  Scripture :  and  to  tUi 
combat  I  challenge  thee  befbre  God  and  ait  eqnri 
jmifS^l  even  unto  thee>  Carwen,  I  say,  which  art 
Ime  of  the  feiir  hundred  prophets  into  whom  the 
iphst  of  lying  is  entered,  and  seekest  \ff  aduitety 
to  eataUish  succession^  betrajFing  the  King  into 
•h^tteas  perdition,  more  for  thy  own  vain  j^ory  and 
iepe  of  promotion,  than  for  the  dischafge  of  thy 
clogged  eonscience,  and  Ae  King's  sairstimkf 
-While  the  exaapemted  friar  uttered  these  wovda 
he  betrayed  all  the  maiks  of  violent  emotion,  mid 
ke  would  hawa  proceeded  in  his  invectivea,  had 
»ot  Henvy  lifanself  inteipoaed  and  inaiatod  iipoil 
Hie  obser^avoe  of  that  decorum  which  wm  suiHed 
to  the  ptecOi  On  die  fofiowtng  day  both  Pete 
Vid  fitotow  were  summoned  before  the  councfl, 
ami  f^^vteaMtfed.  CJpon  tfiis  occasion  the  Eail 
of  fiiMx  said  that  they  deserved  to  be  tied  up  to*- 
^her  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
^  Threaten  such  things,''  said  Elstow,  with  a  Sar- 
4omc  mMl^B  "*  to.  rich  itnd  dadoly  fdk^  which  are 
dothod  ilk  pmrpk^  iaro  delieately,  tad  have  tlmir 
chief  hope  in  'Ae  pvesetit  world :  we  ealoem  them 
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mot,  bm  tsn  joyful  when  for  the  discfattgB  «f 
4ntbf  we  we  drinrea  hc^ce.  Thank  God^  we 
tile  wagrto  hea^ren  to  be  as  near  bjr  Yvefter  as  bf 
iatid;  nor  care  we»  thewibre,  bjr  wbick  of  tbsM 
tfro*  coada  we  tmvel  iUtber  V 

AtieiAar  diareptttable  efibit  of  OeBwoBiBatite 
pMp  tbeir dediniiig  iiiflueiioe  eeeupied.s  oenalr 
datable  portion  of  the  public  attention  dunag  the 
toiler  part  ctf  tUa  year«  In  the  pandi  of  Aldiagi* 
4di1|  iaKentyhadlifedawovuai^iMHiied  ^Wia^fflll 
Barton,  who  waa  once  aflUeted  wkh  a&fayatesnd 
dlaorder^  and  who  had  been  used,  dating,  daa  p»- 
toxystaa  of  her  OMdady,  to  iilti9r  varkw  jncehiwl 
aenteneea^  Sucb  unfortnnate  persona  have  wtUm 
been  considered  by  tine  weidt  and  auperstftioev 
asinsp&ped;  a  motion  of  which  Maater,  die  vectev 
•f  the  parish,  ^la/Skj  anrailed  hinaelf  in  thia 
Hot  the  purpose  of  aecompKshing  hsa  own 
rested  ends.  This  nswortiiy  pastor  hnd  a  ofaapel 
attached  to  ids  CQfe>  dedicated  to  (he  Viigia.  Of 
eonrse  an  image  of  the  sainted  pattdnasa  was 
there>  and  Maatev  wis  anlBcientif  aiwne  thai  if 
a^peestitieus  diqies  eonld  be  persoaded  tolanowi 
tiliis  idol  by  thehr  pilgiimages,  no  inconsideraMs 

*  8iair.  TiM«0Biact«ftheteln«nittppMMMPl<tohsireWai 
e»9Mtti  Iqr  ibe  pfCfk  «f  hoakuk  A>r  OoM  in  dweiibhig 
t|i».  littk  iliiifii^rioR  4^ced  by  |h«  laodoM  jpopialace  at  t]i« 
tight  of  those  whom  Queen  Marj's  acceMion  brought  from 
abroaili  says,  ''  Father  Peto^  and  Father  Elstow,  two  of  the 
^eMi^i  diaptaisto,  were  tnobbed,  mod  pehed  with  vtooesi  as  they 
Wilblila^tesllMa.'* 
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iMgiiiniilatlim  would  be;niade  to  the  rthie  of  lui 
kmeficew  His  byaterical  pajrishioBer  Iwl  beooiM 
fmceUently  fitted  fisr  the  promotioii  of.  her  paBtoifs 
•igeet^  tm  her  health  bang .impnoTed^  she. was. na 
longer  subject  to  mental  alienation.  I^e  coiikt 
koweVer,  i^JIl  exhibit  at  pleasure  the  OMitortions 
to  whidi  she  had  been  liable,  bat  she  was  now 
aUe  to  avoid  the  random  effusions  which  had 
hatn  used  to  escape  from  her  lips.  Of  these  qna? 
Sfr'ftl^r^  finr  ensuring  the  success  of  an  impoft- 
tue.  Master  basely  contrived  a  plan  to  take  ad- 
mntage.  He  persuaded  the  unhappy  w<Hnan  to 
CMinterliBit  csie  of  the  fits  to  which  she  had  be«a 
aHbgaet,  and  in  the  couru  of  this  faistrioniq^  disr 
piay  to  declare  that  if  she  should  go  on  a  certain 
day  to  the  chapel  of  Court-*at^tf  eet,  the  Vii^gan 
iciMld  effect  her  perfect  cure.  Care  was  then 
ttkm  to  spread  the  particulars  of  this  pretended 
Mvehktion  through  all  the  neighbouring  countryj 
ioconqfmiied  with  the  intelligenee  tl^t  the  ^male 
seemingly  thus  fcvoiired  iiitended  to  present  her* 
stif  afe  th^  chapel  on  the  appointed  day«  An  im* 
wmaeiconcomseof  people  assembled  to  witness 
the « expected  miracle,  which  was  so  managed  as 
to  leave  on  their  minds  a  full  conviction  of  its 
reality.  The  instrument  of  this  successful  villainy 
now  acquired  so  much  importance,  that  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  place  her  in  a  more  con* 
spicuous  situation.  She  was  transferred  to  Can- 
terbury, where  she  took  the  veil  in  the  priory  of 
St  Sepulchre,  and  where  Dr.  Becking,  a  monk  of 
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CMIAt^nrdi,  who  was  etMmttr:*"W«ted  <^«i 
iltieit  ittterooune  wiA  fao^  beoaste  her  ghq^tj^ 

TkwflMn.  in  ctmcert  wkh  other  unpriiici{ded 
inAtTiduals  of  his  own  condition,  then  rendeied 
the  unfortunate  nun  the  means  of  effecting  a  se- 
ries of  impoHtures,  such  as  to  attract  at  length  the 
notice  of  the  whole  nation.  She  was  designated 
as  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent^  and  her  ptetfmded  r«> 
Telations  were  so  industiiouslj  extolled,  that  even 
Warham,  the  late  primate,  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  though  men  of  superior  intelligence 
were  allured  into  treating  them  with  considerti)!^ 
attention.  AVarham  presented  to  the  King  a  roll, 
on  which  were  written  many  of  the  nun's  rhapeo- 
dieSi  some  of  them  conceived  in  a  rude  sort  of 
netre.  This  farrago  of  artful  absurdity,  Heixj 
put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Aen 
Lord  CbanceUori  and  desired  his  opinion  upon  it 
Mote  contemned  the  mystic  scrolL  "  In  good 
finth,"  he  s^d  to  the  King,  "  I  find  nothing  in  it 
that  I  can  either  esteem  or  regard :  for  a  ajaplt 
woman,  in  my  mind,  of  her  own  wit,  might  imm 
apoken  it  alL"  In  this  contemptuous  opiniia  «£ 
tiie  nun's  pretenuons,  Henry  fully  coincided:  aid 
the  imposture  would  probably  have  sunk  atti  eib- 
acurity  at  length,  had  not  party  seal  mnKJas 
droojHug  credit 

When,  however,  the  divorce  ot 
rine,  and  a  rupture  with  Ramt^  wuk  s 


'  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  X7T. 
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mtieipBted  Aurottghoot  tke  nalBOQ^  Bftrloa's  hur 
faeti  aad  sediHoiiA  advifiers  employed  her  agency 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  consummation  ei 
events  so  fittle  oonibrniable  to  their  wkhes*  A 
monk  of  St.  AugustiBe^B^  in  Cftaterbary,  ftnmiBhed 
t^  woman  wHh  a  letter^  written  in  characters  of 
geld.  This  she  pretended  to  have  recerved  fifom 
Mary  Magdalen.  When  the  King  was  at  Cdn^ 
Ae  assefted  that  an  angel  had  brought  to  her^ 
behig  invistfafy  present  in  St.  Mery^s  chfitrch, 
wlitre  his  Majesty  was  at  mass^  the  consecrated 
Wafer  from  the  officiating  priest.  These  impn- 
dait  asseverations  were  intended  to  gain  credit 
fer  tibe  prophecies  and  vbions  by  which  the  go* 
Temment  was  to  be  assaSed.  ^  :An  angel  bad 
Mdden  her,**  sbesaid^  ^  to  go  to  the  JBLing^  tiiat  in* 
idd  Prince  ^f  England,  and  ordar  him  to  do 
these  ^nee  thhsigs ;  first,  ta  leave  the  Pope  in  ibt 
mijfjjmetA  of  his  right  and  patrimotty ;  mtottOf, 
to  destroy  the  foft  of  the  new  opinion,  and  tltehr 
Works  of  new  learning;  i^  HMSy,  to  retain  Ca* 
thiflnne  as  his  wife.^  At  aaotlier  time  she  pre* 
tended  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  neasage  from  an 
atigd  to  a  monk  possessiDg  «  New  Testament  in 
fingEsh.  The  purport  of  this  hopefol  conmin£* 
cation  was,  that  the  monk  was  to  foam  the  sacred 
volume  ^  Besides  giving  utterance  to  these  mis« 
chievous  pieces  of  presumption,  she  said  that  if 
Henry  sliould  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  he  would  cease 


'  Infomiatioii  obtained  from  Friar  Rich.    Strypci  Eccl.  Menii 
1.  S71. 
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to  be  Xii^  in  tlie  iright  of  Godirt  tiie  aian^  af 
Us  ftoptiafc>  an^  woidd  not  Moaftm  in  coi^oieiyi 
pflmesbion  of  ijm  tlurone  foe  more  thpa aasnonib 
afterwords '.  The  evetft  bad  jHroved  tbe  falsity  of 
this  prediotiOB ;  hut  as  the  nun  had  pretended 
upoA  other  oocasioos  to  know  the  dmaatioa  oi 
lienrfB  reiga,  it  became  evident  at  length  that 
her  prophecies  might  in  the  end,  by  causing  a 
popidar  fhrment^  ensure  their  own  eomjj^ioo^ 
Indeed  the  case  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect 
Two  aocredited  agents  of  the  Piracy  lent  their 
eouot^aanoe  to  the  frattd\  Bish<9  Fisher  waa 
induced^  fix>m  a  lamentaUo  mixture  of  supersti- 
tion «id  policy t  to  become  one  of  die  nun's  secret 
adtisers.  Nor  could  it  be  doubted,  that  if  any 
commotion  should  wise  in  oomequence  of  that 
hreaeh  with  Rome,  which  seemed  inevitable,  the 
pretended  prophecies  of  this  wretched  wonaa 
Would  serve  to  stimulate  aoid  encourage  the  paa- 
sions  ci  the  populace. 

However,  by  memis  of  Crsoimer,  Cromwcdl,  and 
Hugh  Latimer,  the  whole  tissue  of  fraud  and  Soiif 
:wae  quickly  unravelled  ^  The  nun,  and  nine  -of 
her  principal  accomplices,  were  then  taken  into 
Cnato^t  imd  sent  to  London.  There^  before  the 
court  of  Star-chamber^  they  confessed,  without 
the  employment  of  torture,  all  the  particulars  of 

'  Foxe,  96S. 

^  **  She  was  cryed  up  with  many  vo{ce%  Sylvester  Darius,  and 
Antonio  Pollioni,  the  Pope's  agento  here,  giving  credit  juid  coun- 
tnoanoe  thereunto,"    Herbert,  176. 

'  Halle. 
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their  nefarious  conspiracy  \  This  it  was  thought 
of  some  importance  to  expose  in  the  place  which 
had  formed  its  principal  theatre.  Accordingly^ 
these  unhappy  criminals,  being  again  transported 
to  Canterbury,  were  ignominiously  placed,  during 
sermon  time,  upon  a  stage  in  the  church-yard  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
there,  and  were  in  this  situation  compelled  to  hear 
the  preacher^s  merited  rebukes  \  A  similar  de- 
gradation was  inflicted  upon  them  at  St.  Paul's 
cross  in  London,  where  they  publicly  read  a  con- 
fession of  their  impostures.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
have  been  deemed  necessary  to  exact  the  last  pe- 
nalties of  the  law  from  the  agents  of  this  shamefiil 
conspiracy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persevering 
intrigues  of  the  Romish  party.  But  it  being  dis- 
covered that  attempts  were  making  to  extort  a 
denial  of  her  confessions  from  the  nun,  it  was  de- 
termined that  she,  and  her  chief  abettors,  should 
be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  An  act  was 
therefore  passed  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
by  which  Barton,  with  six  others,  were  attainted 
as  guilty  of  treason.  This  wretched  cn^ature, 
with  five  of  her  accomplices,  were  shortly  after- 
wards hanged  at  Tyburn"".    At  the  point  of 


^  Bumet»  Hist.  Ref.  I.  239. 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  31. 

»  On  the  20th  of  April,  1534,  (Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  240.) 
Master,  Booking,  another  monk,  and  two  friars,' were  executed 
with  her.  Rich,  who  had  been  included  with  these  culprits  in 
the  act  of  attainder,  did  not  suffer  with  his  associates.  He  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  discovering  many  particulars  of  the 
plot ;  a  service,  probably,  which  saved  his  life. 
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slie  again  admitted  Bet  ofibace'';  batftidy 
served^  tlmt  her  ignorance  might  be  some  excuse 
for  her,  seeing  that  men  who  ought  to  have  known 
so  much  better  than  herself,  had  counselled  lier 
in  what  she  had  done. .  The  Parliament  which 
sanctioned  this  act  of  justice,  also  voted  that  Bi- 
irfiop  Fisher,  with  five  others,  had  incurred  the 
guilt  of  misprision  of  treason  by  their  conduct  in 
this  disgraceful  affair. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  intdligence  reached 
England  of  some  things  that  had  passed  at  Mar- 
seilles, in  tibte  private  conferences  between  Francis 
and  the  Pope.  Clement  had  commanded  or  al* 
lowed,  that  a  copy  of  the  document  in  whidi  he 
had  annulled  Cranmer's  sentence  of  divorce, 
should  be  placarded  on  the  door  of  a  church  in 
Dunkirk ;  but  notwithstanding  this  offensive  act, 
it  appeared  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  comply 
with  Henry's  wishes.  When  the  decisions  of 
learned  societies  and  individuals  were  urged  upon 
him,  he  said  nothing  to  impugn  them :  indeed  he 
even  allowed  Francis  to  believci  that  if  the  King 
of  England  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome,  every 
would  be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction  ^ 


"  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Sanders  represents  her  as  a  martyr. 
Harpsfield  also,  though  he  admits  that  she  was '"  a  monachis 
edocta,"  thus  mentions  her  rhapsodies:  "Cum  multa  temerCi 
sed  nmalnliter  efTutivisset. 

"*  The  Pope  **  said  at  Marseilles,  that  if  your  Qtice  wooU 
send  a  proxy  thither,  he  would  give  sentence  for  your  HiglmesB 
against  her,  (Catharine),  because  that  he  knew  that  your  cause 
was  good  and  just."  Letter  to  the  King^  dated  May  01,  (1554,) 
from  Archbishop  Lee,  and  Bishop  Tunstall.    (Hei^beri,  176.) 
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Mki  Aa  Bcflty,  Bishop  of  PatiSf  wbb  despstcfaeft 
te  LoBchm  widi  this  iiitsliigence^  Eiid  with  hh^ 
stfwtioiiB  to  press  upon  Henry^  mind  the  sdraa- 
tage  of  sttending  to  flie  Pope's  suggestion.  Bd^ 
lay  Mcdved  for  answer^  that  the  King  woidd  ad* 
Tise  wdti  his  cooncil  respecting  the  overtore  so 
nssxpeetedly  submitted  to  him  ^.  The  privy 
oounsdlors,  accordingly,  were  assembled  to  debate 
this  important  question,  upon  which  depended  s 
mighty  change  m  die  national  policy ;  and  both 
parties,  aware  that  no  liglit  advantage  to  theiif 
lespective  causes  was  mvolved  in  tiie  issae  o£ 
ihat  day's  deliberatkms,  caaie  prepared  for  an 
SMmaied  discussion. 

Ob  the  papal  side,  a  member  of  the  board  thns 
addressed  his  sovereign :  ''  Sir,  your  Highness 
has  readied  a  point  urgently  requirh^  the  utmost 
eatttaoQ.  The  policy  of  your  rdgn,  die  happinesB 
of  your  people,  and  die  interests  of  your  postwity; 
are  all  now  at  stake.  The  question  at  issue  is 
Ais ;  whether,  in  the  ratification  of  your  divorce, 
and  in  the  future  direction  of  your  ecdesiastical 
aflhirs,  you  wffl  use  your  own  authority,  or  thftt 
of  die  Pope.  For  my  part,  as  4m  Engiishsnan, 
and  the  subject  of  your  Highness,  I  wish  to  see 
every  kind  of  power  vested  in  your  royal  person. 

These  two  prelates'  relate  in  this  letter  the  particulara  of  a  cob- 
Smnte^  which  they  held  with  the  divorced  Queen,  by  Heniy'e 
mtifm,  widi »  view  to  peniuide  Cathwriae  into  an  aequiecceneo 
4tiih  the  armngemenia  made  in  her  ease..  Thea<fociatio%jiow^ 
cvciv  coapleiely  failed. 
»  Herbert,  170« 
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But  when  I  turn  my  mind  to  the  history  of  ages 
past^  I  cannot  help  feeling  apprehensive  at  the 
thought  of  innovation .  In  temporal  affairsj  order 
is  of  the  last  importance ;  yet  without  some  one 
head  to  which  all  inferior  powers  are  compelled 
to  he  subservient,  confusion  must  necessarily  en* 
sue.  In  spiritual  matters,  order  isl  still  more  im* 
portant,  and  should  be  guarded  with  the  greater 
care,  because  religion  is  the  bond  which  knits  aU 
governments  together.  But,  Sir,  how  much  shall 
we  detract  from  this  religious  unity,  if  we  with* 
hold  submission  from  that  power,  which  so  long 
has  bound  Christians  to  each  other  7  What  body, 
having  lost  its  head,  ever  presented  a  fair  appear* 
ance  to  the  world?  Surely,  Sir,  an  authority 
which  has  been  revered  for  many  ages,  ought  not 
rashly  to  be  rejected.  Is  not  his  Holiness  a  com- 
mon father  to  the  Christian  world  ?  The  arbiter 
of  all  differences  that  arise  within  it  ?  Does  he 
not  support  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  vindicate 
it  from  neglect  ?  Doth  not  the  holding  of  his  au- 
thority from  God,  keep  men  in  awe,  not  of  tem* 
poral  alone,  but  of  eternal  punishments  also ;  and 
by  that  means  extend  his  power  beyond  death  it- 
self ?  And  will  it  be  secure  to  lay  aside  these  po- 
tent means  of  reducing  people  to  their  duty,  and 
to  trust  only  to  the  sword  of  justice  ?  Besides, 
who  shall  mitigate  the  rigour  of  laws  in  those 
iBses,  which  may  admit  exception,  if  the  Pope  be 
taken  away  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  give  orden, 
or  administer  sacraments,  or  grant  pardons,  dis- 
pensaticms,  indulgences,  and  other  mysteries  of 
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the  Church  ?  Who  will  be  deporitary  of  the  oathft 
and  leagues  of  princes,  or  fulminate  against  the 
perjured  infractors  of  them  ?  For  my  part,  as 
affairs  now  stand,  I  find  not  how  either  a  general 
peace  among  princes,  or  any  moderation  in  hu'^ 
man  affiurs,  can  well  be  preserved  without  the 
Pope.  For,  as  his  court  is  a  kind  of  chancery  to 
all  other  courts  of  justice  in  the  Christian  world ; 
80,  if  you  take  it  away,  you  subvert  that  equity 
and  conscience,  which  should  be  the  rule  and  in* 
terpreter  of  all  laws  and  constitutions  whatsoever. 
I  will  conclude,  that  I  wish  your  Highness,  as  my 
sovereign,  all  true  greatness  and  happiness ;  but 
I  think  it  unfit  that  your  subjects  should  be  put 
upon  examining  the  right  upon  which  innovationa 
are  made  in  ecclesiastical  government,  or  the 
degree  of  obedience  which  they  are  bound  to 
yield,  if  such  changes  are  effected.  Thus  to  un* 
settle  the  minds  of  men,  is  likely  to  cause  divisions 
among  us ;  it  may  even  expose  our  polity  both  in 
Church  and  State,  to  the  hazard  of  an  overthrow* 
It  cannot  fail  to  give  offence  abroad,  and  to  fur- 
nish foreign  princes  with  a  reason  for  combining 
against  us." 

When  this  speech  was  ended,  another  of  the 
council  thus  spoke  in  reply :  '^  Sir,  if  the  proposei 
of  this  question  had  treated  it  satisfactorily,  I 
should  have  had  no  need  to  trouble  your  Higln 
ness  with  any  remarks  upon  his  condusions.  But 
since  from  just  principles  have  been  drawn  con* 
sequences  which  fairly  flow  not  from  them,  I 
shall  crave  leave  to  examine  the  arguments  that 
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have  been  alleged;  which  I  shall  do  without  citing 
the  authority  of  Scripture^  or  that  of  the  divines 
who  now  engage  so  large  a  share  of  the  pubUe 
attention.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  some  supreme  power  in  spirit 
tual^  as  well  as  in  temporal  affairs.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  it  is  better  that  this  power 
should  be  united  in  one  person,  or  divided,  by 
being  vested  in  two.  I  am  for  one.  For  can  we 
imagine  a  government  without  religion,  or  a  reli* 
gion  without  a  government  ?  Will  the  bare  pre* 
eepts  of  theology  retain  people  in  their  duty  with« 
out  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  ?  Or  will  the  in* 
fliction  of  punishment  suffice  to  make  men  lead 
virtuous  lives,  and  to  place  them  in  the  way  for 
attaining  everlasting  happiness  ?  But  still,  can  a 
kingdom  be  safe,  if  the  secular  magistrate  com** 
mand  one  thing,  and  the  spiritual  another  ?  Must 
not  the  subject,  in  such  a  case,  be  doubtful  as  to 
which  he  ought  to  obey,  and  thus  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  either  rebellion  or  schism  ?  Exam« 
pies  of  differences  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers,  are  supplied  abundantly  by  the  history  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  times.  From  these  dis- 
agreements, not  only  scandal  and  dissension,  but 
also  ruin  and  desolation,  have  ensued*  It  is  thero- 
fore  manifest,  that  the  two  powers  ought  to  be^ 
united  in  one  person ;  and  the  only  question  is, 
who  is  most  proper  to  exercise  them  in  this  king* 
dom  ?  It  is  dear  that  the  Popes  are  not  thus 
pvcq>er«  To  temporal  power  among  us,  they  have 
no  pretmsion  whatever.    Nor,  on  account  of 

se  2 
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their  distance  from  us  alone^  to  say  nothing  of 
other  reasons,  are  they  competent  to  exercise  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  is  notorious  that  the  ex- 
pence  and  inconvenience  of  prosecuting  an  appeal 
at  Rome,  are  such,  that  people,  rather  than  endure 
these  evils,  often  abandon  their  suits.  This  in-^ 
convenience  is  stated  among  the  hundred  griev* 
anc^  of  the  Germanic  body ;  nor  can  it  be  pre? 
vented,  so  long  as  men  are  permitted  to  carry 
appeals  into  the  papal  courts.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  ^ince  the  temporal  ppwer  in  this 
kingdom  is  not  vested  in  the  Pope,  nor  is  he 
within  such  a  distance  as  to  exercise  the  spiritual, 
he  cannot  lawfully  pretend  to  any  jurisdiction 
among  us  on  either  ground.  It  remains,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  princes  of  this  kingdom  assume 
both  jurisdictions,  as  the  Popes  do,  in  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Church.  But  if  it  be  clear,  from 
reason  and  precedents,  that  both  powers  may  be 
united  in  the  same  person ;  it  is  desirable  that 
such  person  bear  a  temporal  rather  than  a  spirit 
tual  character ;  since  it  is  more  important  to  ad- 
minister justice  than  to  decide  religious  contro- 
versies ;  and  to  resist  foreign  invasions,  than  to 
declaim  against  iniquity.  Neither  is  it  more  ne- 
cessary that  a  Pope  should  preside  over  all  the 
lurches  of  the  world,  than  that  an  universal  mo- 
i^Tch  diould  hold  a  paramount  authority  over  aH 

the  countries  of  the  world.    Nor,  if  such  an  uni- 

* 

versal  spiritual  authority  were  necessary,  is  the 
Pope  able .  to  exercise  it  with  impartiality  and 
freedom.    For,  setting  qside  the  consideration  of 
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human  infiimity,  he  cannot  escape  at  all  times 
from  the  violence  of  powerful  neighbours^  but  his 
policy  will  ever  be  liable  to  those  fluctuations 
which  have  been  lately  caused  from  the  alternate 
prevalence  of  the  Imperialists  and  the  French. 
As  for  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  common 
fether  of  Christendom^  I  am  willing  to  admit  it^ 
so  long  as  he  acts  suitably  to  such  a  character : 
but^  if  by  interdicts,  censures,  excommunications, 
and  the  like,  he  proscribe,  and  endeavour  to  ex- 
terminate those  who  are  willing  to  treat  him  with 
due  respect ;  does  he  not  virtually  relinquish  tlie 
paternal  character  ?  For  the  sake  of  preserving 
his  authority  in  this  kingdom  only,  we  see  that  he 
threatens  to  stir  up  foreign  princes  to  invade  it : 
how  then  can  he  be  said  to  act  in  the  manner 
which  a  due  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office  re- 
quires  ?  But  it  is  asserted,  that  a  defection  from 
the  see  of  Rome  will  probably  be  followed  by  evil 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  Alas !  if  religion  stood 
not  on  firmer  grounds  than  the  authority  of 
Popes,  it  were  very  easy  to  be  shaken.  But  did 
not  God  reveal  his  will  to  man  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world  ?  Have  we  not  a  series  of  revelations, 
all  confirming  and  explaining  each  other,  recorded 
in  holy  Scripture  ?  What  need  we  then  other 
standards  of  our  fiiith,  besides  those  which  we 
certainly  know  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom  ?  And  though  it  may  be  true,  that 
the  labour  of  an  ecclesiastic  is  well  bestowed  in 
explaining  certain  points,  yet  I  can  never  admit 
that  the  great  principles  of  our  religion  are  so 
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open  to  dispute^  ao  to  requite  the  constant  ser-^ 
vices  of  one  who  may  pronounce  authoritatively 
on  their  import  If  indeed  the  certain  is  to  be 
joined  and  confounded  with  the  uncertain^ ;  thm 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  common  umpire  may 
be  required  for  the  decision  of  such  ccmtroversies 
as  are  likely  to  arise  from  a  state  of  rdigious  be* 
lief  so  vague  and  undefined.  But  as  this  state  of 
things  cannot  fail  to  engender  strife  and  debate^ 
temporal  princes  ought  to  possess  the  power  of 
moderating  the  heat  of  such  dissensions.  Nor  ia 
it  a  valid  objection  against  conferring  this  prero- 
gative on  the  crown,  that  bad  princes  may  here* 
after  abuse  it ;  there  being  a  possibility  of  bad 
popes  as  well  as  of  bad  kings.  Therefore^  Sir,  as 
your  Highness  proposes  not  to  create  new  articles 
of  faith,  I  see  no  reason  why  your  own  deigy 
should  not  explain  those  which  are  abready  known^ 
without  any  dependence  upon  the  Pope  for  assist* 
ance.  His  primacy  indeed  may  be  still  acknow- 
ledged,'and  he  may  be  consulted  upon  any  point 
of  difficulty,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient  and 
necessary  so  to  do ;  but  our  Church  ought  to  be 
considered  as  independent  of  his  authority,  and  as 
acknowledging  no  earthly  superior  but  your  High-* 
ness.  Nor,  in  the  decision  lately  made  by  our 
ecclesiastical  authorities  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Roman  see,  can  any  blame  justly  attach  to  u&. 
Has  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pvonounced 

^  Scripture  with  tradition.  The  dainn  of  the  hitter  to  the 
irespect  of  Romanfists  were  not  acecfrately  defined  totft  the  iklicig 
of  the  CoiuMtt  of  Trent. 
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a  Mntence  oonftHrmAbk  to  the  judgments  of  thoae 
moit  eompeteat  to  decide  upon  such  a  question 
in  every  part  of  Europe :  a  sentence  too  of  which 
the  Pope  himself  has  nerer  denied  the  justice  1^ 
Since,  however,  it  has  been  intimated  to  us,  thai 
a  paidon  will  be  more  readily  granted  than  a  li-^^ 
Cilice,  I  wouM  advise  that  an  implication  for  the 
fiirmer  be  made  to  the  Pontiff;  but  that  in  tha 
mean  time  such  measures  be  adopted  as  may 
shew  that  we  consider  ourselves  independent  of 
his  authoriAy.  By  this  course  it  will  appear,  that 
we  neither  wish  to  withhold  the  respect  which 
has  been  usually  paid  to  the  Roman  see,  nor  to 
sunwder  the  prerogatives  which  properly  belong 
to  our  own  Sovereign.  Thus  a  reasonable  degvee 
of  r^^d  to  established  prejudices  will  be  blended 
with  the  principles  of  sound  policy;  and  if  fi>^ 
reigners  should  attempt  to  invade  our  land,  the 
onion  of  both  parties  among  us  will  not  fail  to 
drive  them  ignominiously  from  our  shwes  \'' 

This  latter  opinion  prevailed  in  the  council*. 
It  was  determined  that  enquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  whether  die  Pope  is  superior  to  a  general 
oeuncil,  and  whether  he  has  from  Scripture  any 
more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  foreign 
bishop ;  that  if  it  should  appear  that  he  has  no 
such  authority,  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  reli<r 
gious  orders,  especially  the  Observants  ^  should 

^  Horbtrt,  170. 

*  December  8.    Strjpe^  fiecL  Moa.  I.  SSO. 

*  The  artieles  to  be  ooneidered  m  this  Council,  aineteea  m 
number,  are  printed  by  Strype.    The  Obcervenu  ere  the  only 
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be  directed  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  ser^ 
moos,  that  tlie  papal  authority  is  an  usurpaticm ; 
that  the  act,  passed  in  the  lut  session  of  ParUih 
Bient,  against  appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the 
King's  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  the  next  genenl 
eouncil,  be  affixed  to  every  church<-door  through^ 
<mt  Engknd,  and  also  be  circulated  in  Flandera; 
that  a  remonstrance  be  addressed  to  the  Pope 
from  the  nobility  and  prelacy,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  wrongs  which  the  King  and  kingdom  had 
received  from  the  Roman  see;  that  a  negociation 
with  the  German  Protestants  be  entered  into,  and 
emissaries  be  sent  into  Scotland*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  new  ap^dication 
should  be  made  to  the  Pope;  and  Bellay,  thd 
French  ambassador,  gladly  undertook  to  become 
the  bearer  of  it  The  most  inclement  season  had 
then  arrived ;  but  probably  the  evident  disposi- 
tion of  the  English  court  convinced  Bellay,  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  by  those  who  desired  to 
prevent  Henry  from  pushing  matters  to  an  extre- 
mity with  the  Pontiff.  Regardless,  therefore,  of 
the  difficulties  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  long 
journey  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the  Bishop  of 
Paris  proceeded  to  Rome*'  with  aD  practicable 
expedition.  He  there  exerted  all  his  eloquence 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Pope  and  cardi* 
nals,  that  England  was  not  even  yet  absolutely 

order  mentioned  by  name  in  these  articles.  It  is  therefore  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  these  friars  were  found. more  unmanage* 
abletbaD  any  others. 

"  December  26.    Collier,  II.  7». 
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lost  to  their  Church.  This  intelligence  was  re* 
by  the  majority  of  his  hearers  with  much 
;  and  it  was  determined^  in  conse- 
quence^ that  if  the  King  would  send  a  written 
engi^ement  to  submit  his  affiiir  once  more  to  the 
Romaa  court,  no  endeavours  should  be  wanting 
to  arrange  every  thing  according  to  his  wishes* 
The  plan  devised  for  this  purpose  was,  that  the 
cause  should  be  finally  adjudged  at  Cambray,  be- 
fore a  body  of  cardinals,  among  whom  none  de^ 
voted  to  the  Emperor  should  be  allowed  to  act. 
Bellay  despatched  a  messenger  to  England  with 
this  offer  of  acconunodation,  and  with  an  intima* 
tion  that  a  certain  day  was  fixed  for  the  receipt  of 
Hem^s  answer;  it  being  declared,  however,  that 
if  no  answer  should  be  received  on  that  day,  the 
Pope  would  consider  his  proposal  to  be  rejected ; 
and  would,  upon  that  supposition,  immediately 
proceed  against  the  King.  The  reason  why  the 
King  was  thus  limited  as  to  time,  must  probably 
be  sought  in  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinals  attach- 
ed to  the  Imperial  faction.  It  was  no  longer  the 
wish  of  Charles  that  the  King  of  England  should 
foe  reconciled  at  once  to  the  Roman  see.  Since 
the  Pope  had  connected  himself  so  closely  with 
Francis,  it  was  rather  the  Emperor's  interest  to 
foment  the  differences  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  London.  Hence  the  cardinals  of  his 
party  found  their  zeal  for  the  reconciliation  of 
England  with  the  Papacy,  very  much  cooled. 
Henry  himself,  however,  willingly  embraced  the 
offer  which  Bellay  had  transmitted  to  him ;  and. 
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a 

aGGordingly«  ha  de9|>atohed  a  courier  tii  Boao^ 
with  a  written  undertaldqg  to  sabmit  ^hid  cam 
again  to  the  Pope^  aa  it  was  required  oi  him. 
From  some  accident  the  messenger  had  nat  ar- 
rifed  with  this  instrument^  when  the  time  fixed 
fior  recdving  it  expu-ed.  The  eardinala  of  tbs 
Imperial  iaciion  fiiUed  not  to  profit  by  this  dda|r# 
They  urged,  that  the  King  of  England  had  now 
consummated  his  disobedience  to  the  Roman  aeej 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  the  Pope  but  thft 
resolute  assertion  of  ihlise  prerogatives^  iirhidt 
Ind  been  so  audacioudy  defied*  lb  vain  did  Bel* 
lay  intireat  their  Eminences  to  exercise  a  little 
patience^  ''  I  <mly  ask/'  he  siid,  ''  for  a  delay  of 
six  days^  The  King  of  Eugiand  has  endured  a 
state  of  suspense  upon  his  case  during  as  many 
years.  Surely,  th^^ofe,  it  is  reasonable,  espe^ 
deiXifBJL  this  season  of  the  fear#  to  extend  the 
time  by  six  days,  for  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
who  has  sea  and  Alps  to  cross "/'  But  these  le- 
pdresentations  wholly  failed  of  producing  the  da* 
sired  effect.  The  angry  feelings  of  the  ccmsistoty 
were  excited  by  a  false  report*  that  Henry  b4d 
pubUshed  his  treatise  agamst  the  papal  encroach* 
ments,  and  by  an  account  of  some  dramatic  piece 
acted  latefy  at  the  En^^ish  court,  in  which  save* 
fal '  of  the  cardinals  were  introduced  for  the  pur- 

'  Herbert,  173. 

^  ''  News  came  to  Rome  that  there  was  a  oomedy  represented 
at  court,  to  the  no  little  defanaddn  of  certain  cardinals."  (Ibid.) 
The  cicdiliab  ridicnkd  were,  nosft  likdj,  those  in  the  Bu^e- 
v^'a  jntenst.    Father  Aud  $fptkn  is  intiaaifiBt  that  the  wbola 
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poie  of  amiuing  the  audience.  These  accounts 
aamifailated  the  forhearance  of  the  consistory; 
According  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  courts^  the 
proceedings  by  which  Henry  was  to  be  attacked, 
required  three  days  for  their  completion.  But  ih 
that  time  a  messenger  from  him  might  arrive  at 
Rome>  or  the  wrath  of  their  Eminences  might  be 
soitnewhat  abated.  The  Imperialists  thought  it 
dangerous  to  face  these  contingencies.  Accord^- 
i&gly  ihey  persuaded  the  irritable  Pontiff,  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  endure  this  trifling  with  his 
authority.  Happily  the  interested  intempennce 
of  these  men  prevailed.  In  one  day  were  de- 
spatched the  formalities  usually  allotted  to  three 
Hemrfn  marriage  with  Catharine  was  affirmed ; 
a&d  he  was  required,  under  penalty  of  incurring 
eddesiastical  censures,  to  receive  her  again  as  his 
wife.  Two  days  after  the  sitting  of  this  memo^ 
rable  consistory,  the  English  messenger  arrived 
in  Rome,  charged  with  his  master's  written  sub« 
mission,  and  with  urgent  letters  from  the  King  of 
Fiance,  that  the  business  might  be  immediately 
aixadged  to  the  satis£wtion  of  his  ally.  Thi( 
ttrrival  overwhdmed  the  more  moderate  cardinals 
with  confusion.  They  lost  no  time  in  waiting 
upon  the  Pope,  to  intreat  him  that  their  late  pro- 
ceedings might  be  re-considered.  But  Clement 
was  so  much  overawed  by  the  Emperor's  power, 
and  so  confident  in  the  success  of  his  own  crooked 

body  of  cHdiiiak  vran  ihni  Inlwd.    Bm  Lord  Hobeit^s  MSte^ 
meni  is  the  more  probsble  one. 
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politics,  that  he  chose  to  maintain  the  threatening 
attitude  that  he  had  assumed^  in  the  hope,  most 
likely,  of  thus  gratifying  Charles,  and  of  discover- 
ing, at  no  distant  time,  some  expedient  by  which 
he  might  be  enabled  to  retrace  his  steps.  He, 
therefore,  refused  to  re-consider  the  acts  of  the 
last  consistory.  On  this,  Bellay  left  Rome.  In 
his  return  homewards,  he  had  the  farther  mortifi- 
cation of  meeting  Sir  Edward  Kame,  who  was 
journeying  towards  the  pontifical  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  final  arrangements  with  Cle- 
ment. When,  however,  Kame  learnt  from  the 
French  ambassador,  in  what  manner  the  consis  • 
tory  stood  committed,  he  too  returned',  and  com- 
pleted the  disgust  which  Henry  had  long  enter- 
tained towards  the  Roman  see,  by  relating  this 
new  exismiple  of  infatuation  that  had  been  dis- 
played by  the  Pope  and  cardinals  \ 

However,  the  intelligence,  though  it  might  ex- 
cite the  surprise  and  anger  of  the  King,  did  not 
find  him  unprepared.  It  appears  that  serious  in- 
tentions were  entertained  early  in  the  year  to  re- 
ject entirely  the  papal  supremacy.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  this  design  was  ill  re^ 

■  Herbert,  173. 

*  Lord  Herbert,  remarking  upon  tbe  attachment  which  Henry 
never  ceased  to  manifest  towards  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Ro- 
manism, cites  the  following  passage  from  Thuanus,  to  the  jus- 
tice of  which  few  readers  will  refuse  assent.  "  Certe  in  reliqua 
▼ita  ita  se  gessit  ille  Rex,  ut  eum,  si  sequiores  et  prudentiores 
Pontifiiies  nactus  fiiisset,  sponte  se  subjecturum  ipsonim  poies- 
tati  appareret.** 
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cehred  by  the  minority  of  the  prelates.  Bishop 
Fisher  alone  is  known  to  have  demurred  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  measure.  This  oppo* 
sition  on  the  part  of  an-  individual  of  advanced 
age  and  high  respectability  caused  great  concern 
to  Cranmer.  He  wished  to  see  the  members  of 
the  episcopal  bench  unanimous  in  representing 
the  papal  authority  over  foreign  states  as  an  un- 
deniable usurpation.  When^  therefore,  he  found 
that  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  likely 
to  disturb  the  desired  unanimity,  he  wrote  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  in  a  solemn  de- 
bate upon  the  claims  of  the  Roman  see.  The 
Archbishop  proposed  that  Fisher,  with  five  doc- 
tors of  his  own  choosing,  should  examine  the  au- 
thorities on  which  Popes  grounded  their  preten- 
sions, in  company  with  Stokesley,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  five  divines  unfriendly  to  the  Pa- 
pacy. Fisher  assented  to  this  proposal ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  actually  carried  into  effect  is  not 
known.  Perhaps  the  ill  health  into  which  the 
Archbishop  s  aged  correspondent  fell  about  this 
time,  might  render  him  unable  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed conference  ^ 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  Parliament  met  % 
and  proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  acts  which  for- 
maUy  emancipated  the  English  nation  from  its 
dependence  upon  the  Roman  see.    The  intention 

^  Stokesley  wrote  to  Fisher,  on  the  8th  of  January,  to  make 
an  appointment  for  the  proposed  conference.  Burnet,  Hist. 
Ref.  I.  226. 

*  And  sat  until  the  SOth  of  March.    Herbert,  17S. 
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of  the  goyemment  to  confix  this  important  be* 
nefit  upon  the  oountr^  was  unequivocally  shewn 
hy  an  arrangement  made  with  the  episcopal  bench. 
One  of  its  members  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross 
on  every  Sunday  during  the  session,  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  impressing  upon  the'minds  of  the  people^ 
^at  the  Pope  can  justly  claim  no  more  power  in 
England  than  any  other  foreign  Bishop  "^^  In 
order  that  the  nation  might  be  sensible  of  the  be* 
nefits  likely  to  result  from  the  admission  of  thni 
truth,  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  force  against  he« 
resy  was  considerably  abated^  and  the  pecuniary 
exactions  of  the  Roman  see  were  wholly  abolished. 
The  fierce  intolerance  of  a  barbarous  age  had 
caused  it  to  be  provided  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  that  the  obstinate  heretic  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and  should 
expiate  his  fault  by  undergoing  death  at  the  stake. 
The  cruelty,  however,  of  this  law  was  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  exe» 
cutioii.  No  one  could  be  convicted  of  heresy  but 
by  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy  of  the  province 
aseernbled  in  a  Synod  or  Convocation ;  nor  could 
such  convict  be  committed  to  the  flames,  unless 
by  authority  of  a  writ  issued  from  the  King  in 
council  \  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  a 
doubtfiil  title  to  the  crown  rendeved  the  monardi 
anidoos  to  secure  the  affections  of  a  powerful 
hierarchy,  these  protections  against  intolerant 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  tS7. 
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cnieHy  or  iMhaen  wer6  triten  a#sf^  ChkBjr. 
with  a  view  of  arresting  die  ptogttas  of  LoUardiam^ 
it  was  enacted  in  Pailiament,  that  the  Bishop  was 
to  be  judge  in  cases  of  heresy  occurring  within 
his  diocescj  and  that  any  person  delivered  over  by 
him  to  the  secular  power^  as  an  iQcorrigible  her 
reticy  was  to  be  burnt  by  the  local  authorities^ 
without  the  need  of  any  reference  to  the  orown  K 
This  oppressive  act  was  now  r^ealed^  and  it  waa 
provided  that  no  convictions  under  the  laws  in 
force  against  heresy  should  henceforth  be  per-* 
mitted,  unless  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
in  open  court;  that  no  heretics  should  be  com* 
mitted  to  the  flames  before  the  King^s  writ  waa 
first  obtained,  and  that  the  mere  broaching  of 
opinions  contrary  to  the  laws  and  pretensione  of 
the  BiriM>ps  of  Rome  was  not  to  be  considered 
htrdsy  ''•    By  another  act,  Peter-pence  ^  with  all 

'In  the  year  1401.    lUpin,  I.  491. 

'  WflUain  Santre,  parish  prieat  of  St.  Oayth's,  in  London,  waa 
dw  fliBt  liolhurd  who  aidiered  death  for  htt  opmiona.  Rapin  aaya 
that  hia  martyrdom  waa  cooiaqqentiipoB  the  paadiig  of  tbia  mct$ 
but  the  historian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  this.  According  to 
Foxe,  Sautre  suffered  in  the  year  1400,  and  he  waa  certainly 
burnt  by  virtue  of  a  writ  de  Hcereitco  Comhurendo,  which  recites 
that  he  waa  adjudged  guilty  of  hsreay  by  the  arehfaMiapy  aul^ 
firagans,  and  clergy  of  the  pvorisee.  ▲aqpyof  tba  wiitiaiobt 
seen  in  Foxa^  476. 

^  Bumat,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  211. 

'  Peter-penoe  obtained  that  name  fiom  being  due  «n  the  &•• 
iWalofSuPeteradVioouIa.  h  waa  an  assessment  of  ona  paspy 
annually  upon  e?eiy  honsakaaper  paaasssad  of  landa  as  othtr 
property  worth  thirty  pence  par  annum.  This  payment  was  qbip 
ginaUy  made»  according  to  Co]lisr>  by  tba  authority  of  Ofl^ 
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other  payments  to  tbe  Pope^  were  abolished ;  and 
dispensations,  with  all  other  such  indulgences  not 
contrary  to  God's  law,  as  had  been  usually  ob^ 
tained  from  Rome,  were,  for  the  future,  to  be 
granted  by  the  English  archbishops.  The  act 
provisionally  passed  in  a  former  session,  againist 
the  payment  of  annates,  was  now  confirmed ;  the 
Convocation  was  prohibited  from  making  any 
constitutions  without  the  royal  sanction ;  com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  canons,  with  power  to  reject  or 
confirm  them  as  they  should  see  fit';  religious 
houses,  iexempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  dio* 
cesan,  or  metropolitan,  and  dependent  immedi^ 
ately  upon  the  Pope,  were  subjected  to  the  visita- 
tion of  the  crown;  divines  nominated  by  the 
King  to  vacant  bishopricks,  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  or  prior  and  convent  of  the 
cathedral  church,  and  consecrated  by  the  metro- 
politan, under  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire,  to  be 
incurred  by  the  parties  refusing  so  to  elect  or 
consecrate  \  By  these  various  legislative  provi* 
sions,  the  power  of  the  Papacy  in  England  was 
wholly  destroyed.    Another  act  declared  the  sees 

King  of  Mercia,  to  support  an  English  college  at  Rome.  Some 
of  the  Romish  writers  pretended  that  this  pliyment  was  a  badge 
of  subjection  to  the  Roman  see,  being  a  sort  of  quit-rent  due  to 
the  Popes  from  England  on  account  of  their  feudal  superiority 
ovor  that  kingdom.  At  one  time,  in  the  raign  of  Edward  III. 
Peter-pence  were  not  allowed  to  be  collected.  But  afterwards 
the  claim  was  revived,  and  not  resisted  until  the  passing  of  the 
net  mentioned  in  the  text.  Collier,  Fuller. 
*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  ftS4>, 
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.of  Salisbury  and  Worcester  to  be  vacant,  because 
their  incumbents,  Camp^gio  and  Ghinucci,.  re* 
sided  in  Italy,  and  thus  spent  among  foreignera 
an  annUfd  revenue  of  three  thousi»d  pounds,  at 
least,  which  ^^as  intended  to  maintain  hospitality 
in  England '.  Lastly,  this  Parliament,  before  its 
■prorogation,  limited  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
to  the  issue  of  the  present  Queen,  or  in. default  of 
such,  to  the  King^s  right  heirs ;  declared  the  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  void,  and  the  issue  from  it 
illegitimate;  ordered  that  Catharine  should  hence- 
ibrth  be  styled  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ;.  pro- 
nounced Uiat  no  marriages  within  the  degrees 
enumerated.by  Moses  should  be: considered  law* 
ful ;  and  imposed  upon  such  as  should  be  required 
to  swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  succession 
as  now  established,  the  necessity  of  taking  such 
,^Ath  under  the  penalty  attached  to  misprision  of 
.  treason "". 

These  acts,  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
long  established  in  England  was  wholly  over- 
thrown, were  passed  in  a  session  remarkable  for 
the  scanty  attendance  of  the  spiritual  lords.  Only 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  six  bishops ",  and 
twelve  abbots,  attended  their  parliamentary  duty^ 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  234.  Ghinucci  succeeded  the  reigning 
Pope  in  the  see  of  Worcester^  and  the  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Clement  in  that  preferment  were  also  Italians.  Godwin 
de  Prsesttl.  468. 

"  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  M9. 

"  Those  of  London,  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Bath  knd  Well% 
Landaff,  and  Carlisle.    Ibid.  226. 
VOL.  I.  F  f 
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during  the  discussion  of  so  many  questions  calcu- 
lated to  interest  men  of  their  order.  The  degree 
of  opposition  excited  by  these  important  innovit- 
tions  is  unknown^  but  it  appears  that  the  chief 
weight  of  obviating  the  objections  that  arose  fell 
upon  Cranmer^^  Tohim^  therefore^  this  session 
of  Parliament^  though  productive  of  great  satis- 
faction^ must  have  been  one  of  severe  labour. 
Nor  when  his  services  to  the  cause  of  rational 
piety  and  religious  truth  are  acknowledged,  should 
it  be  forgotten,  that  to  his  zeal  and  activity  the 
English  people  were  principally  indebted  for  de- 
li veximce  from  their  disgraceful  and  injurious  de- 
pendence upon  a  foreign  ecdesiastic^ 

*  '*  In  80  much  that  he  was  forced  to  answer  to  all  the  whole 
rabble  of  Papists  could  say  in  defence  of  the  Pope."  (lAfe  of 
Cranm6r,  t>re8erved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.)  Melchior  Adam 
aiserts  the  same  thing.  ^  Incumbente  enim,  in  ipsios  podssimum 
humeros  nniyersa  negocii  mole,  solus  omnes  omnium  objectionas 
Pdfitificiorttm  exespity  retudit,  profligavit;  ac  quid  de  Romano 
t^ontifioey  omniqna  ejus  auetoritate*  statuendum  sit,  ex  ipsis  fun* 
damentis  explicavit.*'    Vit.  Cranm.  inter  Vitas  Theolog.  Exter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Progress  of  ike  Pafocy  m  England-- The  Convocations  and  Vni^ 
versUies  decide,  that  the  Pope  can  claim  from  Scripture  no  greater 
power  in' England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop — An  oath  to 
maintmi  the  new  order  of  succession  generaUif  administered — Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  refuse  it^Cranmer  reeomm 
mendSf  tn^ectuaUy,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  swear  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  thetr  consciences  —  The  oath  taken 
throughout  the  country — The  lCing*s  it^nctions  to  the  clergy ^^ 
Bishop  Nix — The  Francisain  Observants  suppreued^-^Cran* 
mer^s  domestio  arrangementS''^elancihon  hmted  id  Engkui^^^ 
Death  of  Clement  VIL,  and  accession  ^  Panl  lU.-^Statte  ^ 
English  parties'-^Tke  Duke  of  Noffolh^Bishop  Gardsner"^ 

*  Bishop  TunstaU'-^The  Archbishop  preaches  at  Canterbury—^ 
He  is  attacked  m  the  puipk  by  the  prior  of  the  Black  Friars'^ 
Consequences  of  this-^Meeting  of  ParUameni-^Acts  passed 
relating  to  Ike  Chrnvh^^FisheTf  More^  and  others  attainied 
Trmnsiaiians  of  the  Scriptmns^Wkk^s  Vernsm^TywdeUe 
Tesitamcni  TunsiaU  endsanoutrs  to  suppress  ito^A  new  iransta^ 
fjon  of  the  Bible  promsed  under  Archbishop  Warhmn  Laet 
iabours  and  death  qf^Tyndale^^Cransner  charged  with  present^ 
ing  anaddiress' to  the  King,  playing  for  a  nen^  translation  ^ 
SenpturO'-^Progress  of  the  Reformation  dming  the  year. 


Bt  the  decisive  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament^  the  polity  of  England  underwent  an 
important  change;  as  a  foreign  authority  long 
allowed  to  interfere  in  her  domestic  affairs  was 
now  constitutionally  disclaimed.  This  alien  in- 
fluence^ so  insulting  to  the  national  independence, 
and  which  had  proved  ^o  injurious  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  was  established  by  dint  of 

Ff2 
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much  art  and  perseverance.  Augustine,  who 
evangelised  the  Jutes  in  Kent,  had  been  sent 
upon  his  holy  mission  by  Gregory  I.  the  Roman 
Bishop ;  a  superstitious  prelate,  but  from  his  zeal 
and  virtue,  perhaps,  not  improperly  designated 
among  Popes  as  the  Great".  While,  however, 
the  services  of  Gregory  and  Augustine  receive 
their  due  acknowledgment,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  to  these  meritorious  ecclesiastics  the 
conversion  of  the  British  isles  is  but  very  partially 
attributable,  and  that,  in  arranging  the  mission 
into  Kent,  their  designs,  or  at  all  events  those  of 
Gregory,  were  not  inspired  solely  by  religious 
zeal.  The  light  of  Christianity  had  not  long 
shone  upon  the  face  of  society,  before  its  rays, 
penetrated  iutp  Britain  ^  From  Rome,  it  is  as- 
••    >     «...         .... 

-  -^  ^  His  virtues,  and  eyen  his  iaiiits,  a  singular  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and-eunning,  of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  super- 
stitionr  were  bapfHly  suited  to  his  station,  and  to  the  temper  of 
the  limes."    Gibbon,  V.  4SS. 

*  We  have  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  (cited  by  Collier,  I.  4.) 
for  belienng  that  the  British  isles  were  evangelised  either  by  an 
Apostle^  or  by  some  one  among  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
Apostles.  To  St.  James  the  Great,  Simon  Zelotes,  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paid,  Aristobulus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  other  individuals 
of  note  in  religious  history,  has  been  assigned  by  different  writers 
the  grateful  labour  of  acquainting  the  Britons  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation.  There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  ajlpro- 
priatihg  this  important  service  to  any  one  of  these  fllustrious 
names.  .  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  British 
Church  had  attained  a  respectable  degree  of  importan^pe,  since 
some  of  her  bishops  attended  at  the  .Council  of  Aries,  holden  in 
.314,  and  again  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  holden  in  347.  Ibid. 
»5,  SO. 
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serted  by  papal  advocates^  the  messengers  pro* 
ceeded  who  brought  this  blessing  to  our  shores  ^ 
But  this  assertion  is  unsupported  by  any  thing 
resembling  conclusive  evidence^  and  is  rendered 
very  doubtful  by  an  indisputable  fact  in  British 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  Asiatic  Christians  had 
been  used  to  celebrate  the  feast,  of  Easter  on  the 
third  day  after  the  Passover^  a  festival  observed 
upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  calendar.  For  this  usage 
they  alleged  the.  authority  of  the  Apostles  Philip 

4 

^  Ludiu,  a  British  king,  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Eleu- 
theriosi  Bishop  of  Rome*  for  a  supply  of  missionaries  to  convert 
Britain,  a  request  which  was  readily  granted*  and  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  propagation  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  island.  Tliis  monarch's  conversion  is  assigned,  by  an  ano- 
nymous monk  of  Malmsbury,  to  the  year  99 ;  other  authors  have 
assigned  it  to  twenty-two  different  years  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. Eleutherius  appears  to  have  become  Bishop  of  Rome 
either  in  171,  or  in  176.  (Usser.  Brit.  Eod.  Antiqu.  Lond. 
1687.  20, 21.)  A  letter,  to  which  the  date  assigned  is  169,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope  Eleutherius  in 
answer  to  that  of  King  Lucius,  may  be  seen  in  Collier,  (I.  14.) 
but  the  presumptions  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  are 
very  strong,  and  moreover,  what  is  remarkable,  the  request  to 
which  it  refers  is  merely  one  for  **  a  copy  of  the  Homan  and  im* 
perial  laws,  with  a  design  to  make  them  the  rule  of  justice  in  the 
realm  of  Britain."  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  psobable,'  from 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  from 
two  ancient  coins  found  in  England  marked  with  a  cross,  and  as 
is  thought,  with  the  letters  luc,  (Ussen  Brit«  Ecd.  Ant;  22.) 
that  a  petty  British  prince^  named  Lucius,  tributary  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  once  lived  and  professed  Christianity.  Beyond  these  rea- 
sonable presumptions  it  is  not  safe  to  proceed  a  singk  step* 
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wad  John^  As  this  arrangement  was  liable  to 
throw  the  *  celebration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
upon  other  days  of  the  week  than  tiiat  upon  which 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  a  cycle  of  years  was  calcu- 
lated according  to  which  the  Sunday  between  the 
14th  and  the  20th  of  the  equinoctial  month  was' 
appropriated  to  the  solemnities  of  Easter.  This 
cycle  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  British  Church  \ 
it  was,  however,  found  to  be  inaccurate ;  and,  in 
consequence,  another  cycle  was  contrived  which 
assigned  the  Sunday  between  the  16th  and  the 
28nd  of  the  month  to  Easter.  This  cycle  was 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Church '. 

*■  **  The  Asiatic  Chnstiaiui  kept  this,  feaat"  (the  eatiog  of  a 
paschal  lamb  ia  conamemoration  of  the  last  supp^)  "  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  Jewish  inonthy  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
celebrated  their  Pa^sovery  and.  three  days  .after  conmemorated 
the  resurrection  of  the  triumphant  Redeemer."  (Mosheim,  1. 
207.)  *'  This  they  did  upon  what  day  of  the  week  soever  it  fell  ( 
and  were  from  thence  called  *  Quartodecimans,'  or  such  as  kept" 
(the  paschal  feast)  "upon  the fourieenth  day  sfter  the  ^actt,  or 
appearance  of  the  moon.!'  (Bishop  Mant's  Common  Prayer,  Ix.) 
"  The  western  churches  observed  a  difierent  method :  they  celo» 
brated  their  paachal  feast  on  the  night  that  preceded  the  anni* 
veraary  of  Christ's  reaunrection,  and  thus  connected  the  comme* 
moration  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion  with  that  of  his  vii^ory  over 
death  and  the  i^ave.  Nor  did  they  di&r  thus  from  the  Asiatics^ 
without  alleging  also  apostolic  .authority  for  what  they  did :  for 
they  pleaded  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  a  justification  of 
their  conduct  in  this  matter."    Mosheim. 

*  **  Non  enim  (Brltones)  Paschae  diem  dominicnm  suo  tem- 
pore, sed  a  dedma  quarta  usque  ad  vigesimam  lunam  observa* 
bant."    Bed.  Bed.  Hist.  110.    Cautab.  1643. 

'  "  Jam  vero  Britonuro,  et  Pictomm,  et  Hyberaorum  cydus 
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Not  only^  however,  did  the  British  Christians 
differ  from  their  brethren  of  Rome  as  to  the  mode 
of  calculating  the  time  of  !Baster :  in  several  other 
particulars  were  variations  between  the  usages  of 
this  two  Churches  K  From  these  facts  it  is  evident 
either  that  an  intimate  connexion  had  never  sub- 
Bisted  between  these  two  religious  societies,  or 
that  such  a  connexion  had  ceased  before  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century^  or  that  it  had  never  extended 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  British  dependence  upon 
the  see  of  Rome.  It  is  certain  that  this  depend- 
ence was  denied  by  the  native  Christians  when 
Augustine  temded  ^  and  long  afterwards.    Nor  m 

Pascbalis,  in  hoc  quidem  cum  Romana  snpputatione  congruebat^ 
quod  LzxziY.  18  esset  annorum  :  in  hoc  vero  discrepabat,  quod 
non  a  zn.  Luna,  ad  xxn.  sed  a  xiv.  ad  zx.  Paschales  Domini- 
cas  numeraret."    tlaser.  Arit.  Eccl.  Ant.  482. 

*  *'  Sed  et  alia  plutima  unitati  Ecclesiae  contraria  faciebant." 
Bed.  110. 

^  This  is  shewn  in  the  answer  given  by  the  British  bishops  to 
Augustine,  when  he  proposed  to  them  to  admit  him  as  their  pri- 
mate, and  to  follow  the  usages  of  the  Roman  Church.  "  At  illi 
nihil  horum  se  facturOs,  neque  ilium  pro  Archiepisoopo  habi« 
turos  esse  respondebant."  (Bed.  112.)  These  prelates,  indeed; 
said  that  without  the  consent  of  their  own  people  they  had  not 
the  power  to  admit  the  proposed  innoyations^  "  Non  se  posse 
absque  suorum  consensu  ac  licentia,  priscis  abdicare  moribus." 
King  Alfred's  Saxon  translation  of  this  passage  is  rendered  by 
Whelock,  the  editor  of  Bede,  (111.)  **  Absque  suse getUis  permis- 
sione  et  licentia.^'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  British  Christians 
used  ancient  customs  at  Yariance  with  those  of  Rome,  that  one  of 
these  customs  was  an  assertion  of  their  ecclesiastical  independence, 
and  diat  their  bishops  were  not  esteemed  competent  to  innovate 
in  the  concerna  of  the  Church  without  the  concurrence  pf  ths; 
laity. 
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there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  such 
a  dependence  in  the  primitive  times,  or  to  prove 
Any  connexion  between  the  believers  in  Britain 
and  those  in  Rome,  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted, 
especially  as  the  two  societies  differed,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  planted  in  our  island  by  the  zeal  of 
its  professors  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Europe.  It 
is  far  most  probable,  that,  according  to  Eii^bius, 
the  Gospel  came  to  Britain  directly  from  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  undoubtedly  the  mother  of 
the  Roman,  and  of  every  other  ancient  Church. 
This  venerable  Church,  however,  had  contented 
herself  with  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  light.  She 
claimed  no  right  to  regulate  the  Christian  world. 
Not  so  her  Roman  daughter,  or  the  more  modem 
Church  of  Constantinople.  Both  these  establish- 
ments were  under  the  direction  of  prelates  who 
laboured  incessantly  for  precedence  over  each 
other,  and  over  every  church  within  their  teach. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  this  un- 
seemly emulation  had  reached  its  height,  and 
Gregory  the  Roman  bishop  felt  it  in  all  its  force '. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  usages  and  the  authority  of  his  Church 
over  the  British  isles.  In  these  was  an  ample 
field  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ambitious  hopes. 
In  Wales,  Scotland,  Cornwall  ^  and  Ireland,  the 

'  Mosheim,  II.  111.    Cave.  Anc  Ch.  Gov.  905. 

^  Rudborne  (Hist.  Maj.  Winton)  says  that  the  Corkiish  pur- 
chased hy  a  tribute  the  permissionto  retain  Christianity.  "  Con* 
eessit  enim  Cerdicius  ComubieDSibus,  ut  sub  annuo  tributo  ritum 
Cbristianae  religionis  obserrareDt."     Angl*  Sacr.  1. 187. 
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pA>pIe  Were  Cliristiati. .  In  England^  too^  our  holy 
faith  was  by  no  means  ejiCtinct  ^  Indeed  the  in- 
terval firom  the  first  landing  of  the  Saxons  upon 
our  shores,  and  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  is  short 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Nor  did  the  in* 
vaders  succeed  in .  establishing  themselves  until 
after  a  long  course  of  sanguinary  conflicts.  The 
Mercian  kingdom  was  not  consolidated  until  abou^ 
ten  or  eleven  years  before  the  Roman  missionaries 
appeared  in  Kenf".  Even,  therefore,  were  we 
not  given  to  understand  that  Christianity  still  re* 
tained  a  hold  upon  the  population  of  England 
when  Augustine  undertook  to  revive  its  drooping 
credit,  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that  such 
must  be  the  fact. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  Roman  monk  and 
his  coadjutors  entered  into  our  island  upon  a  ser- 
vice iSsUr  less  arduous  than  papal  partisans  would 

.  '  /'  ChrifltianitaB  hinc  postea  (post  Saxon,  advent.)  inhonorata 
mansit,  donee  illam  Auguatinusy  praecipiente  Gregorio  Papa  illo 
fideli,  restitttisset.*'  From  this  passage,  which  is  extracted  froa 
the  translation  of  a  Saxon  homily  printed  by  Whelock,  in  hif 
edition  of  Bede>  it  must  be  inferred  that,  under  the  Pagan  Saxons^ 
Christianity  in  England,  though  unhonoured  and  depressed,  was 
not  extinct, 

"  The  Saxons  are  belicTed  to  have  arrived  in  England  in  the 
year  449.  (Rapin,  I.  S 1 .)  Augustine  reached  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
in  the  year  597, '  according  to  Birchington,  (Angl.  Sacr.  I.  1.) 
Archbishop  Parker  (81.)  dates  the  arrival  of  Augustine  one  year 
earlier.  Perhaps  Gregory  commissioned  the  illustrious  Roman 
monk  in  the  former  year,  and  he  did  not  begin  his  evangelical  la* 
hours  until  the  following  bn6.  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  inferms*  us  that  the  Mercian  kingdom  was  not 
establish^  until  the  year  9S6, 
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» 

wish  men  to  believe^  the  self-devotion  and  the  la- 
bours of  these  pious  missionaries  claim  from  En- 
glishmen a  high  degtee  of  respect  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  motives  of  isuch  men^  or  those 
of  individuals  who  planned  their  enterprize^  should 
labour  under  any  suspicion  of  worldly-niindedness; 
Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  human  nature; 
such  a  suspicion  does^  however^  cling  to  the  mis- 
sion planned  by  Gregory.  That  Pontiff,  by  on^ 
of  those  bold  strokes  of  policy  which  have  so  often 
emanated  from  his  see,  when  he  sent  Augustine 
upon  his  mission,  took  upon  himself  to  constitute 
that  illustrious  monk  primate  of  the  British  ii 


*  **  Tua  vero  fratemitas  non  solum  eos  Episcapoa  quoa  ordi- 
naverit,  neque  hos  tantummodo  qiii  per  Eboraci  Episcopum 
fuerint  ordinati|  sed  etiam  omnes  Bnianmce  sacerdotes  kabeea^ 
Deo  Domino  nottro  Jem  Christo  anictore^  suhfeciot***  (BpisL 
Osegor.  ad  August,  apud  Bed.  99.)  It  was  Gregory's  intention, 
that  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  London  should  become  the 
Archbishop's  see  in  South  Britain,  and  that  the  Archbishop  of 
York  should  be  independent  of  the  southern  metropolitan.  As, 
however,  the  archiepiscopal  see  never  was  removed  from  Can* 
terbury ;  so  also  it  appears,  that  the  prelates  of  that  see  did  not 
abandon  their  claim  to  the  primacy  of  the  British  Isles.  Profes* 
■ions  of  canonical  obedience  were  occasionally  made  to  the  se^ 
of  Canterbury,  not  only  by  the  Archbishops  of  York,  but  even 
by  those  of  Dublin,  long  after  the  decease  of  Augustine.  In 
one  of  these,  made  by  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  is  styled  **  Britanniarnm  Primas."  ( Angl.  Sacr.  1. 80.) 
The  object  of  the  Popes  in  encouraging  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury to  claim  this  extensive  jurisdiction,  was  obviously  that  of 
fbrmshing  those  prelates  with  pretences  for  intvoductng  the  pa* 
pal  yoke  into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  countrKs  not  ssb- 
dued  by  the  see  of  Rome  until  a  period  comparatively  Uie.  The 
Kings  of  England  were  naturally  desirons,  in  inttfaeranoe  of  their 
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This  arrogance  cramped  the  usefulness  of  the  Ro- 
man missionaries.  Soon  after  their  arriYul  in 
England^  they  held  a  conference  with  the  British 
hishops  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire  %  and 
invited  these  prelates  to  co-operate  with  them  in' 
converting  the  Saxons.  To  this  reasonable  pro- 
posal^ however^  was  added  a  demand,  that  the 
Britons  should  acknowledge  Augustine  s  intrusive 
primacy,  and  should  exchange  the  usages  of  their 
Church  for  those  of  Rome.  The  British  prdiltes 
spurned  this  encroaching  spirit,  and  refused  t6 
act  with  men  who  desired  to  accompaoiy  the  dis«> 
pensing  of  spiritual  benefits  with  an  insidious 
attack  upon  the  national  independence.  At  ano- 
ther conference  with  the  native  clergy,  more  nu- 
merously attended,  Augustine  was  equally  unsuc-? 
cessful  ^'.  In  vain  did  he  assume  a  haughty  de-* 
portment,  and  exhibit  juggling  miracles,  most 
unworthy  of  his  characters    The  British  eecle- 

own  political  ends,  of  supporting  their  subjects,  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  assertion  of  these  extravagant  pretensions* 
Hence  these  prelates  were  styled  "  aliernu  crbU  Pap^t,"  and- 
they  became  eflBcieot  instruments  in  undermining  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  ancient  British  Church. 

*  At  a  place  anciently  known  as  Augustine's  Oak.    Bed.  110. 

<*  Seven  British  bishops,  and  many  native  Christians  of  great' 
learning,  are  said  to  have  attended  this  conference.    Ibid.'  111. 

^  Augustine  pretended  to  cure,  by  means  of  his  pray^s,  hk*^ 
the  presence  of  the  British  ecclesiastics,  a  sick  man,  and  a  blind 
man.  It  is  obvious  that  collusion  in  these  cases  must  have  been 
far  from  difiBcult ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  it,  because  the 
alleged  wonders  were  intended  merely  to  bring  an  independent 
Church,  not  even  charged  with  unsound  doctrine,  under  the  Ro- 
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siastics  proved  not  unmindful  of  their  country's 
konour ;  and  no  artifices,  persuasions,  or  menaces, 
would  induce  them  to  acknowledge  that  alien  au- 
thority, which  sought  to  undermine  their  inde- 
pendence. At  length  Augustine  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers  %  after  having  earned  indeed  an  honour- 
able name  as  the  apostle  of  the  Kentish  Jutes,  but 
after  finding  himself  completely  foiled  in  his  hopes 
of  attaining  an  effective  primacy  of  Britain. 

But  although  Augustine  reaped  only  mortifica- 
ti6n  from  his  attempts  to  impose  the  yoke  of 
Papal  Rome  upon. the  British  Church,  he  was 
enabled,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Ethel- 
bert.  King  of  Kent,  to  confer  important  benefits 
upon  the  Christian  cause.  The  Kentish  prince 
was  then  the  most  powerful  potentate  in  England, 
and  under  the  protection  of  his  influence,  Roman 
missionaries  made  their  way  extensively  through 
the  country.  Paulinus  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  Meilitus 
of  that  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  by  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  ministry  of 
these  two  prelates  was  attended  by  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  establish  himself  perma- 
nently in  the  diocese  committed  to  him.  But  the 
Roman  mission,  notwithstanding,  was  followed 
by  the  happiest  effects :  it  softened  the  prejudices 


man  yoke :  an  object  most  unlike  tfaoee  for  which  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  were  wrought. 
*  '  Augustine  died  in  the  year  606.     Angl.  Sacr.  I.  89. 
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entertained  by  the  Pagan  Saxons  against  the  i^U^ 
gion  of  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued. 
The  British  Christians  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  fortunate  opening.  Missionaries  pro« 
ceeded  from  the  North ;  and  it  was  principally  by 
means  of  these  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  arrogantly 
branded  as  schismatics  by  their  Roman  brethren, 
that  England,  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames,  be- 
came a  Christian  country. 

When  Paulinus  retired  from  the  Northumbrian 
diocese,  Aidan,  a  Scot,  occupied  his  place ;  but  as 
the  new  diocesan  owned  no  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man bishop,  he  did  not  choose  to  fix  his  see  at 
York,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  that 
prelate.  He  established  himself  in  Lindisferne, 
or  Holy  Island,  a  small  insulated  spot  off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland '•  Aidan's  two  imme- 
diate successors,  Finan  and  Colman,  also  were 
Scots;  and  thus  the  evangelisation  of  England 
north  of  the  Humber  was  almost  entirely  con- 
ducted by  a  Church,  which  held  no  connes^ion 
with  that  of  Rome.  In  the  Mercian  kingdom, 
the  largest  in  England;  Christianity  seems  to  have 
been  planted  wholly  by  missionaries  from  the  an- 
cient national  Church;  Peada,  King  of .  Mercia, 
was  allowed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Os wy.  King 
of  Northumberland,  upon  condition  of  embracing 


•  cc 


It  18  t>lain,  therefore,  Aidan  did  not  think .  bitnsdif  under 
the  Pope's  jurisdiction.  Had  this  been  the  practice  or  belief  of 
the  Scottish  Christians,  Aidan  woiild  never  have  altered  the  seat 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and*  removed  it  from  York  to  Holy 
Island."    Collier,  I.  ST. 
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the  Gospd.  The  yoiing  prince,  accepting  these 
teram,  was  baptized  by  Finan,  the  Northumbrian 
bishop,  who  recommended  to  him,  on  his  return 
into  his  own  dominions,  four  -  of  the  clergy  be» 
longing  to  the  northern  diocese,  as  his  attendants. 
These  four  clergymen  of  our  apostofical,  insular 
Church,  planted  their  religion  in  Mercia;  and 
one  of  them,  Diuma,  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Peada's  kingdom,  by  Finan,  the  schismatical  pre^ 
late,  as  Romanists  are  pleased  to  call  him,  of 
Northumberland  ^  Diuma's  three  immediate  suc« 
cessors ""  belonged  to  the  same  Church  as  himsel£ 
In  the  kingdom  of  East-Anglia,  extending  over 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  prelacy  indeed  appears 
to  have  been  vested  entirely  in  clergymen  who 
bowed  to  the  papal  authority ;  but  the  conversion 
of  the  people  was  largely  owing  to  the  labours  of 
Furseus,  an  Irish  monk '.  The  kingdom  of  Essex 
had  nominally  received  the  Gospel  from  Mellitus, 
tiie  coadjutor  of  Augustine ;  but  that  prelate  was 
soon  expelled,  and  the  country  relapsed  into  Par 
ganism.  It  was,  however,  finally  and  effectually 
converted  by  Chadd,  and  a  fellow-labourer,  who, 
like  himself,  belonged  to  the  ancient  British 
Church,  happily  established  in  Northumberland. 

'  Bed.  f  18. 

*  Cellach,  Tramhere,  and  Janunan.  Thorn.  Chesterfeld.  de 
Epkt.  Coventr.  et  Liefaf.  Angl.  Shcr.  I.  4Sd. 

'  Furseus  *'  preached  in  the  country  with  great  appUeation, 
proselyted  somei  and  fortified  others,  already  eonvertt^  This 
person  coming  from  Irdand,  we  may  reasonably  condude  him 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish  Christians  there."    Collier,  I.  89. 

1 
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Chaddy  who  was  consecrated  iKfr  Finao^  became 
afterwards  the  bishop  of  Essex  ^  The  kingdom 
ef  Wessex  was  converted  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Birinus^  a  Roman  monk ' ;  and  it  did  not 
afterwards  relapse  into  Paganism^  nor  ^did  it  re^ 
ceive  a  bishop  from  the  national  Church.  But 
Kynegils,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Wessex^ 
.married  a  daughter  of  Oswald,  King  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  when  he  received  baptism,  that  mo*- 
narch  stood  sponsor  \  We  may  therefore  fairly 
presume  that  the  British  clergy  were  viewed  in 
no  unfavourable  light  among  the  West  Saxon& 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  upon  that  ac«- 
count,  and  from  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
national  Church  was  established  in  every  part  of 
England  north  of  the  Thames^  and  also  in  Corn- 
wall ;  that  Wessex  was  far  from  without  obliga- 
tions for  conversion  to  missionaries  who  owned 
no  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  It  is  certain 
that  Wine,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  when  required 
to  consecrate  an  ecclesiastic,  named  Chad,  to  the 
see  of  York,  admitted  as  assistants  in  this  solen^ 

'  Bed.  ft22.  The  people  of  Essex  again  vacillated  towards 
(doTatry,  when  thej  were  recovered  by  means  of  Jaruroan,  the 
British  Bishop  of  Mercia.     Ibid,  ft 51, 

*  In  CSS,  Rudbome.  Hist.  Maj.  Winton.  Angi,  Sacr*  I. 
190. 

*  Ibid.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  successor  of  Birinus 
was  Agilbert,  a  Frenchman,  but  a  divine  who  had  studied  in  Ire* 
land,  and  who  was  recommended  to  the  West  Saxons  by  Oswy, 
King  of  Northumberland.  (Rudbome,  AngLSacr.  1. 19S.)  From 
these  fiicts  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  Agilbert  waa  nowise  in* 
disposed  towards  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  British  Cliurch. 
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nity  two.  prelates  of  the  ancient  national  Church  ^ ; 
a  plain  proi)f  both  of  the  slight  hold  yet  taken  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  upon  England^  and  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  British  clergy  were  held 
in  Wessex.  Of  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  Saxon 
Octarchy,  Sussex  was  the  last  to  embrace,  Chris- 
tianity. Within  its  limits,  however,  was  a  small 
community  of  Scottish  monks,  whose :  ministry, 
though  unacceptable,  as  it  is  represented,  to  the 
people  %  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to.  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  the  South 
Saxons.  This  desirable  event  occurred  in  conse- 
iquence  of  a  captivity  sustained  by  ^dilwalch. 
King  of  Sussex,  at  the  Mercian  court*  While  the 
defeated  king  was  detained  there,  he  was  bapr 
tized  at  the  instances  of  Wulf here,  the  victorious 
sovereign  of  Mercia,  who  stood  godfather  to  him  ^ 
and  whose  bishop,  it  should  be  recollected,  was 
then  Jaruman,  a  member  of  the  ancient  national 
Church.  When  iEdilwalch  returned  into  his  own 
dominions,  effisetual  means  were  taken  for  the 
evangelising  of  his  people  *.    Thus  in  every  part 


^  Wine  At  that  time  (664,  according  to  Oodwin,  De  Praesul. 
662.)  was  the  only  bishop  in  England  consecrated  in  subjection 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Bed.  247. 

*  Ibid.  ft9$. 

*  Ibid.  29!3«  Wulfhere's  victory  over  iBdilwalch  is  assigned 
by  Rapin  (I.  53.)  to  the  year  66S«  Jaruman  died  in  B67. 
Chesterfeld,  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  425. 

*  Under  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  York; 
but  who,  from  some  disagreement  with  the  King  of  Northumber- 
land, was  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  North,  in 
npite  of  the  Pope's  patronage. 
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of  England,  excepting  Kent,  can  we  trace  from 
the  historian  of  the  Saxon  conversion,  a  writer 
devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  footsteps  of  missiona- 
ries unconnected  with  the  Pope.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  South  Britain,  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Tweed,  with  the  exception  of  only  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  was,  during  its  transition  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity,  submitted  to  the  direction  of  Bri- 
tish bishops ;  and,  therefore,  the  plan  of  Gregory, 
so  far  as  related  to  the  primacy  of  his  see,  ap* 
peared  at  the  outset  likely  to  prove  very  nearly  a 
failure.  Instead  of  extending  at  once  the  autho- 
rity of  Rome,  the  principal  opeiration  of  Augus- 
tine's mission  at  first  was  to  restore  the  impor^ 
tance  of  an  ancient  national  Church,  acknowledg- 
ing no  superior  but  the  Divine  Author  of  her  holy 

faith  ^ 

• 

'  Even  had  the  Saxons  been  chiefly  converted  by  Roman  mis- 
sionaries,  (which  they  were  not,)  and  did  the  conversion  of  a 
people  involve  its  ecclesiastical  dependence  subsequently  upon 
the  Church  evangelising  it,  (which  does  not  appear  necessary,) 
die  Church  of  Rome,  having  apostatised  from  the  doctrines 
taught  in  England  in  the  time  of  Augustine  and  long  afterwards, 
has  forfeited  any  rights  over  our  island,  which  her  partizans  may 
suppose  her  to  have  ever  possessed.  Whelock's  Bede  alone  will 
substantiate  this  charge.  From  the  text  of  that  work,  and  from 
Saxon  homilies,  cited  by  the  learned  editor  in  illustration  of  his 
author,  it  appears  that  our  ancestors  before  the  Conquest  did  not 
believe  in  transubstantiation ;  ($82,  471.)  nor  in  indulgences; 
(1D5.)  nor  in  the  invocation  of  saints ;  (28d.)  nor  in  purgatory ; 
(489.)  nor  in  the  propriety  of  restraining  the  readmg  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  (17£.)  More  might  easily  be  si^id  upon  the  discrepancy 
between  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  and  modern  Popery;  but  the 
statements  above,  which  are  easily  verified,  sufficiently  shew  how 

VOL.  I.  O  g 
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Hie  Bishop  of  Rome's  portizans  had,  howevar^ 
wacbeeded  in  establishing  themselves  among  Uie 
Saxokis  ;  and  they  watched,  with  their  usual  per- 
severance, for  ail  opportunitj  to  gain  an  exdu- 
sive  authority  over  the  Christians  in  every  part 
of  thti  island.  A  favourable  opening  for  tl^  rear 
Uzing  of  their  ambitious  designs^  was  afforded  by 
thd  marriage  of  Oswy,  the  powerful  King  of 
Northumberland,  with  Eanfleda,  a  Kentish  prin* 
oess.  The  monarch  was  Attached  to  the  religious 
usages  introduced  by  the  Scots  into  his  country : 
his  wife  was  no  less  so  to  those  introduced  by  Au- 
gustine into  her's ;  and  at  lenglA,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  differences  which  prevailed  upon  ecde- 
siastical  subjects  at  the  Northumbrian  court,  a 
synod  was  held  at  Whitby  in  664,  at  which  the 
question  in  debate  between  the  British  and  the 
Roman  Churches,  respecting  the  keeping  of  Eas« 
ter,  was  discussed  in  the  presence  of  Oswy  and 
his  son.  Wilfrid  supported  the  Roman  plan; 
Colman,  that  of  the  Britons.  The  former  prelate 
maintainedy  that  the  usage  of  his  Church  was^  de- 
rived from  St  Peter :  the  latter  assigned  the  ori- 
gin of  that  practice  for  which  he  was  arguing,  to 
St.  John.  Even,  however,  Wilfrid  said,  if  his  op- 
ponent were  correct  in  his  appropriation  of  the 
British  usage  to  St.  John's  instructions,  it  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  because  St.  Peter  was  named  as 

unadvisedly  RomaniBts  of  the  present  day  speak,  when  they  tell 
Us,  that  their  religious  opinions  arethe  same  as  those  which  Au- 
gustine taught,  and  King  Alfred  held. 
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j^e  rodt  upon  which  the  Church  tr as  to  be 
and  as  the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  heaven*  hy  Chfriit 
himself'.  Oswy  then. asked  CtAman,  if  Christ 
TCaUy  had  said  these  things  to  St  Peter;  and  be^ 
ing  amwf red  in  the  affiimatiye,  h^  fiuther  «n^ 
4iiired«  whether  any  3uch  privileges  had  been 
conferred  upon  Columba*  from  whom  the  Scottish 
Christians  professed  to  have  deiived  their  know- 
ledge of  St.  John's  us^e  in  the  point,  under  de« 
bate.  Colman  of  course  admitted^  that  to  the 
reputed  aulhor  of  his  tradition^  no  such  speech 
had  been  made.  ''  Then,''  said  the  King,  "  if  St 
Peter  keep  the  gates  of  heaven,  I  certainly  shall 
not  run  counter  to  him,  but  shall  cause  his  usages 
to  be  observed  as  far  as  I  can."  The  majority  of 
those  present  assented  to  this  view  of  the  case ; 
and  in  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
the  influence  of  Rome  was  now  regularly  esta- 
blished. However,  Colman,  tiie  bishop,  was  not 
convinced  by  what  he  had  heard;  and  finding 
that  the  independence  of  his  Church  was  over- 

'  The  Saxon  Hoailies»  however,  cited  by  Whelock,  in  hit 
notes  upon  Bede,  (S37.)  shew  that  our  forefiithers  undemtood 
Chriet'a  words,  here  referred  to^  as  merely  figurative ;  as  indeed 
meaning  no  more  than  "  I  will  build  my  Church  upon  the  faith 
which  you  have  now  confessed."  This  construction  was  revived 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  power  of  the 
kqri  is  explained  by  the  Saxon  homiliast  (259.)  as  having  been 
given  to  all  the  other  apostles  as  well  as  to  St  Peter;  and  aa 
having  been,  in  the  first  instance,  apparently  conferred  upon  him 
in  particular,  in  order  to  render  it  universally  intelligible,  that 
none  who  depart  from  the  iaith  which  he  then  confessed,  shall 
enter  into  ihe  heavenly  )cingdom. 

og2 
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thrown^  he  retired,  with  several  of  his  adherents^ 
into  Scotland  \  A  prelate  who  conformed  to  the 
Roman  system  was  substituted  in  his  room ' ;  and 
under  Theodore,  who  was  soon  afterwards  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Pope  Vita- 
lianS  all  England  acknowledged  the  papal  pri- 
macy. 

After  England  was  formed  into  a  single  king- 
dom, her  monarchs  naturally  felt  an  interest  in 

^  It  is  probable  that  submiwion  to  the  Roman  Church  in- 
volved, among  other  thinssi  the  reception  of  the  Roman  service, 
which,  though  agreeably  set  to  music,  was  m  the  Latin  tongue ; 
and,  therefore,  was  more  calculated  to  please  the  ears,  than  to 
inferm  the  mioda  of  the  Engliah. 

'  This  waa  Tuda,  who  had  been  educated,,  and  who  was  oon« 
secrated  to  the  episcopate  among  the  southern  Scots,  or  Picts,  a 
race  of  men  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Ninian. 
This  missionary,  who  was  bom  of  noble  parentage  in  North 
Wales,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century.    Having 
travelled  to  Rome,  he  brought  thence  the  mode  of  fixing  the 
time  of  Easter  which  prevailed  there,  and  probably  other  usages^ 
which  might  have  continued  in  the  branch  of  the  Pictish  Church 
founded  by  him.     If,  however,  the  Picts  in  Galloway  differed 
at  all  from  their  brethren,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  consi- 
derably ;  since  Tuda,  the  new  bishop  of  Northumberland,  had 
exercised  his  ministry  in  that  country  under  his  predecessor, 
Colman.    Still  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  appointment  of  Tuda 
might  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  a  compromise  to  soothe  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  British  party  after  their  defeat  at  Whitby,  by  select- 
ing the  new  bishop  from  a  society  which  agreed  with  them  in 
the  main.     Wharton  de  Episc.  Dunelm.  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  693. 
Usser.  Brit  Eccl.  Antiq.  351. 

*  In  April,  668.  Theodore,  however,  did  not  arrive  in  Eng- 
land until  June,  669.  (Collier,  I.  100.)  He  travelled  into  all 
parts  of  England,  and  was  the  first  Roman  archbishop  to  whom 
the  whole  nation  paid  obedience.    Bed.  258. 
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countenaiicing  the  Archlnshops  of  Canterbury  in 
their  pretensions  to  the  primacy  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  progress,  however,  of  these  prelates 
to  power  over  Christian  societies  not  subjected  to 
the  English  sovereigns,  was  very  slow.  As  might 
be  expected  from  its  frontier  situation,  Landaff 
was  the  first  member  of  the  ancient  British 
Church  which  suffered  a  diminution  of  its  inde* 
pendence*  In  the  nmth  century  the  bishops  of 
that  see  received  consecration  from  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ^  Thus  the  Papacy  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  Wales.  The  pretensions  of 
the  Popes  in  that  age  were  indeed  comparatively 
moderate;  and,  therefore,  even  conscientious 
clergymen  needed  to  fear  the  less  reluctance  ill 
connecting  themselves  with  the  Roman  see.  Not- 
withstanding, that  encroaching  power,  though 
Argus-eyed  to  discern  its  own  interest,  and  though 
it  succeeded  in  planting  Benedictine  monks  over 
the  whole  country,  failed  to  place  its  authority 
upon  a  secure  foundation,  even  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  Saxon  period.  At  the  time  when  the 
Normans  overran  the  country^  Stigand  filled  the 
metropolitical  chair  of  Canterbury ;  and  though 
he  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  disowned  by  the  people  °. 

>  Cimeliauc  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Landaff  by  Atlielredt 
who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  87L  ((Sodwin,  De 
Prsesul.  note»  598.)  In  98£,  Gucan  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Landaff,  by  Archbishop  Dunstan ;  and  the  precedent  was  fot. 
lowed  by  his  socoessors.  Godwin,  De  Prssul.  599.  CoUier, 
L  201. 

■  A  Ncffman,  named  Robert,  had  been  preferred  to  the  arch- 
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But  the  groiitid  Hum  kmkhf  the  Ronan  jee  was 
qcQcfcly  fegained.  When  Buke  Wflliam  waa  tmb^ 
ditating  the  invasion  of  «Ei^fauid,  he  lequeated 
Pope  Alexander  IL  to  sanction  his  enterpijae« 
TIi^  Pontiff  was  under  the  afaaointe  direction  of 
tii^  notorious  Hildebrand  %  and  therefMete  eaidd 
hot  be  ^qpected  to  djaooontenanee  any  politieal 
undertaking  likdy  to  augment  the  indioence  of 
Ids  see.  The  Norman  adventurer^  accovdinj^y, 
itceived  from  Rome  a  consecrated  banner,  and 
the  asaorance  of  Alexander's  approbation  %  ao* 
oompahied,  it  is  said,  with  an  excommunication 
of  all  who  should  oppose*  his  design  K    Nor  did 

bwhopric  of  Canterbuiy ;  but  this  appbutiiient  of  &  fordgner  Co 
the  bigheat  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  England,  proved  so  offensive 
to  the  people,  that  Robert  utras  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  conti- 
nent* Stigand,  Bishop  of 'Winchester,  was  then  advanced  to  the 
metrapolitaB  see,  wfaidi  he  held  wiA  that  of  Wincbestnw  The 
aew  primate  did  not  obtain  a  pall  from  the  Pontiff  until  four 
years  after  his  promotion  to  the  archbishopric,  when  he  received 
that  papal  compliment  from  Benedict,  one  of  the  claimants  of  St. 
Peter's  supposed  privileges ;  for  there  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  two  such  persons.  Afterwards,  Pope  Alexander  II.  who  was 
Mtegnised  by  BdwAfd  die  Confessor,  took  upon  himself  to  sua* 
pend  Stigand^  as  having  intruded  into  the  see  of  Canterbury 
while  Robert  was  alive.  But  this  papal  suspension  appears  to 
have  had  little  or  no  weight  with  the  English ;  since  Stigand  re- 
gularly act^  as  metropolitan:  and  although  Wtdstan,  Bidiop  of 
WinebMer)  acmpled  to  receive  consecration  at  bis  haadsi  yet  he 
^es  obHeed  to  make  to  him  the  regular  pvoSeasion  4if  caQOoical 
obedienee.    Cc^ier,  I.  ft2l.  2M. 

/  *  ''  U  gouveroa  absolument  ioutes  les  affaires  laot  eficteaiasf 
tiq^M  que  citilte  pefidaat  It  pttetificat  de  ee  Pape***    Dt  Pint 
III.  166. 
..: » •Collier,  1. 2J0.  v  Ri^jn,  I.  \^0i 
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the  ConquefDr's  suooess  dteappoittt  the  antidpii* 
tkms  of  the  Roman  politicians.  William  indeed 
fefiiMd  peremptcmly  to  gratify  Hildebrand,  after 
tluit  arrogMt  ecclesiastic  had  mounted  the  papal* 
throne,  by  any  pnNBiise  of  fidelity '';  but  his  reign;- 
upon  the  whde,  tended  importantly  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  see  over  England.. 
Papal  legates  were  gladly  permitted  to  sanction^ 
by  their  presence,  a  council  convened  at  Win-" 
Chester,  which  decreed  the  deprivation  of  Arch* 
bidiop  Stigand  %  and  of  other  members  of  the 


"I  '*  FMeKutcm  (Bfittre  noltti,  nee  volo ;  quia  nee  egd 
nee  iintfceMores  sieos  antecessoribufl  tuis  id  fecisae  comperio.". 
Spiafc.  QuL  I.  ad  Greg.  VII.    Collier,  Records,  I.  713. 

^  Stigandus,  in  concilio  apud  Wyntonian  celebrato«  A.D.  1070, 
jubente  et  praesidente.  Rege  Willelmo  Baatardo,  Domino  Alex- 
andro  Papa  oonaentiente,  et  per  legates  suos  Hermenfredunr 
Sedoneotem  Epiacopum,  et  Johaimein  et  Petnim  Cardinales 
aiuun,  aucioritatem  exhibentei  degradatur  ex  tribus  oausta :  quia» 
episcopatiuo  Wyntontenaen  cum  archieptscopatu  tenebat  in- 
juste :  et  quia,  vivente  Archiepiscopo  Roberto,  qui  ab  Anglia 
vi  expulsus  est,  ejUs  pallio,  quod  Cantuariae  rettiansit,  in  missa- 
nim  cdebratione  usus  est :  et  quia,  a  Benedicto,  quem  Romana 
exoouMniHiicaTit  Ecclesaa  eo  quod  peeuaiis  apostolicani  sadam 
infaait,  pallinm  reo^it.  Hie  (Stignndua)  aedit  (Cantuayiss) 
annis  17,  et  Wyntonise  incarceratus  obiit."  (Birchington,  Angl. 
Sacr«  I.  5.)  No  doabt  the  two  causes  last  mentioned  were  am- 
ply swffident  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander,  and  his  partisans,  to  jus- 
tiiy  the  degradation  of  Stigand.  But  the  cause  of  King  WiUkm 
At  Bastard's  olijeetion  to  the  primate,  must  be  sought  dsewhereb 
He  had  inciled  the  Kentish  men  to  make  a  stand  agiunst  the 
Nonsans  after  the  battle  of  Hastings*  (Parker,  161^.)  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Conqueror  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  such  a 
man  as  uncanenical,  and  deserving  of  degradation.  In  Ihct,  he 
evidently  feared  Stigand's  influence ;  for  when  that  unfortunate 

2 
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hjerai^y  who  were  obaoxiaiis  to  the  Normmi  ** 
The  ecdeaiastical  jurisdiction  wm  sepiurated  hma 
the  dyil  in  amanner  much  more  complete  than  it 
had  been  during  the  Saxon  rule  \  an  arrangement 
aiding  the  Popes  in  their  endeavours  to  form  the 
whole  clergy  of  Europe  into  a  body  of  men  de- 
pendent immediately  upon  themselves.  The  bi^ 
shops  and  abbots  were  gratified  by  the  restitution 
of  snch  estates  attached  to  their  respective  prefer- 
ments, as  had  been  wrested  from  them  during  the 
confusion  inseparable  from  a  revolution  \  A  bias 
toward?  the  Papacy  was  given  to  the  hierarchy 
thus  ccmciliated^  by  the  appointment  of  Lanfranc 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  prelate  was  a 
man  of  eminent  virtue,  tdents,  and  learning;  but 
he  was  a  foreigner,  a  monk,  and  a  zealous  believer 
in  transubstantiation. 

The  Conqueror's  son,  Rufiis,  displayed,  durii^ 
his  brief  reign,  very  little  regard  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical body ;  but  he  followed  his  father^s  policy  as 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,    That  impor- 

» 

eccleBJaBtic  had  been  stripped  of  hie  rank  and  revenues,  be  was 
not  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  was  detained  a  prisoner  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

'  Rudborne,  speaking  of  the  council  of  Winchester,  says, 
**  Plures  quoque  episcopi  et  abbates  ibidem  deposit!  sunt*" 
(Angl.  Sacr.  I.  £49*)  What  was  the  pretence  Ibr  these  acts,  we 
ajre  not  informed :  there  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
deposed  prelates  were  un&vourable  to  the  Norman  invaders ; 
nor  h  it  very  unlikely,  that  they  might  not  come  up  to  Hilde- 
brand's  notions  of  obedience  to  the  Papacy. 

*  Cart.  ]l.  Willelra.  I.    Collier,  Records,  L  711. 

•  Cart,  de  Hesutut.    Ibid- 
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tant  cBgnitj  was  conferred  upon  AnsefaD^  like  his 
predecessor^  an  able  and  a  virtuous  man;  but  like 
him,  too,  an  Italian  monk.  A  similar  arrange* 
ment  was  continued  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
three  next  vacancies  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  \ 
From  a  continental  monastery  was  selected  tbe 
individual  to  whom  was  committed  the  disiift* 
guished  charge.  Such  prelates  were  not  only 
strangers  to  the  national  feelings  of  their  flock» 
but  also  they  had  acquired  in  the  cloisters  whence 
they  came  religious  opinions  far  more  unscriptu- 
ral  than  those  which  prevailed  in  England  before 
the  Conquest,  and  a  notion  that  Popes  were  di- 
vinely invested  with  privileges  of  great  extent. 
Hence  all  the  endeavours  of  these  prelates  tended 
to  imbue  the  popular  mind  with  a  superstitious 
deference  for  every  principle,  every  usage^  and 
every  pretension,  that  emanated  from  Rome.  Not 
were  the  kings  unwilling  in  general  to  co*operate 
with  the  primates  in  imposing  this  papal  yoke 
upon  the  intellectual  strength  of  England.  The 
Normans  had  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
under  the  PontiflTs  sanction ;  a  superstitious  po-< 
pulace  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  its  priests, 
and  the  privileges  which  the  Popes  had  pretended 
to  confer  upon  the  English  hierarchy  might  afford 
9n  opening  to  the  monarchs  into  neighbouring 
countries  yet  independent  of  Rome,  and  of  their 
own  power.    Upon  this  principle  Henry  T.  rear 

*  From  StigftDd  to  Becket  there  were  five  Archbiahc^  of 
Canterbury ;  Lanfraoc,  Anselm,  Ralph,  Corbel,  Thepbald.  All 
theae  prelates  were  foreign  monks. 
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diiy  gave  his  aid  in  obtruding  a  bisbop  upon  the 
diocese  of  St  David's^  in  order  to  make  good  Ma 
footing  in  South  Wales  ^  As  for  Stq^en,  it  was 
chiefly  to  the  Roman  Church  that  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne ;  and  although  he  madd 
Sfi  attempt  to  break  through  the  clerical  thraldom 
in  which  he  was  held^  yet  that  exertion  was  very 
near  costing  him  his  crown ;  and,  upon  the  wholes 
his  reign  wba  highly  favourable  to  the  consolida^ 
tion  of  that  Italian  influence^  which  was  insensi-* 
My  mingling  itself  with  all  the  cohcena  of  En* 
glSshm^a  '• 

Among  the  earlier  acts  in  the  administration  of 
Henry  IL  was  one  which  tended  to  confirm  hia 
people  in  their  lidavish  deference  for  Papal  Rome. 

'  "  Ante  tempora  Regius  illius  .Henrici  I.  Meoevensis  eccle- 
m  Cantuariensi  subjecta  non  fait."  Girald.  Cambrens.  de  jure 
et  fltatu  Menerem.    Ec«L  Angl.  Sacr.  IL  517. 

*  Tht  Arckbiflhop  of  Canterbury,  togedier  witb  the  BmImpv 
of  Winchester  and  Salisbury,  encouraged  Stephen  in  his  ustiipa- 
tion.  Nor  was  the  act  of  these  prelates  disapproved  at  Rome. 
For  "  the  Pope  makes  no  scruple  to  confirm  King  Stephen's 
title,  sends  his  benediction  in  a  bull,  and  takes  him  into  St.  Pe- 
ter's  protection."  (Collier,  1. 326.)  <<  The  troubles  during  tbia 
reign  iiiniiibed  the  clergy  with  a  favourable  opportunity  to  exalt 
(he  iniue  above  the  crown.  The  court  of  Rome  improved  ako 
Uiese  junctures  to  introduce  into  England  new  laws,  which  the 
English,  doubtless,  would  have*  opposed  at  any  other  time. 
The  canon  law,  compiled  by  Gratian  in  1151,  was  brought  into 
England  on  occasion  of  the  contests  between  the  ArchbidM^  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  about  die  legateriiip. 
These  diflferences  gave  the  Italian  canonists  opportunity  to  settle 
in  England ;  and  introduced,  by  degrees,  the  study  of  the  canon 
Ulw  into  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  Vacarius  was  the  first 
professor."    Rapin,  I.  211.    • 
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Nkfanias  fireakspear^  sm  fingfahniMi  of  obsourfi 
origin,  had  boea  ansed  to  the  .pontifieate,  whan 
ha  atMWMMftd  the  name  of  Adrian  IV.  To  him 
Henry  applied  for.  his  sanction  to  an  invasion  of 
Ireland.  That  interesting  and  important  island^ 
though  Christian  for  many  ages»  had  never  been 
regnbiTly  subjugated  by  the  Popes,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  a  monarch  who 
proposed  to  force  their  yoke  upon  its  inhabitants, 
would  e3q>erience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their 
appiobation  for  his  enterpriae.  Nor  was  Henry 
disappointed  in  his  applicatiim ;  and  thus  he  be* 
gan  his  reign  by  encouraging  a  belief,  that .  upon 
St  Peter  had  been  conferred  a  sort  of  pwamount 
auAority  over  the  whole  worid,  and  that  this  ex- 
traordinary privilege  has  descended  to  the  bishops 
of  Rome  *.  Soon  after  Henry  had  received  Adri« 
aa's  leave  to  invade  Ireknd,  he  was  indeed  in<» 
volved  in  disputing  the  papal  pretensions ;  but 
he  found,  that  to  mislead  the  people,  and  then  to 
correct  their  erroneous  impressions,  does  not  lie 
within  the  compass  of  one  individual's  power. 
He  merely  wished  to  restrain  his  clergy  from 
placing  themselves  above  the  common  law,  and  to 
prevent  appeals  in  English  causes  from  being  car- 
ried before  a  foreign  tribunal :  he  had,  however, 

*  TbMe  priaoiples  are  expresdy  asserted  in  Adnan's  permis« 
sion  to  Henry.  *'  Sane  Hiberaaam  et  omnes  insulas  quibus  sol 
jUBlitue  ChHstus  illiixil»  et  quae  doounenta  Sdei  Chriatiaiisi  oepe« 
nint,  ad  jus  B«  Petri,  et  S.  R«  E.  qnod  iua  eiimm  nMliia»  reoog^ 
nosclif  non  dubium  est  pertinere."  OirakL  Cambreas.  Angi. 
Sacr.  11.  485. 
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himwlf  virtually,  if  not  expressly,,  admitted  the 
existence  of  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  tein* 
pond  princes,  even  in  affairs  effectively  secular, 
and  to  that  superiority  he  was  eventually  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  submitting.  Archbishop 
Becket,  with  a  firmness  that  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  Christian  minister  in  asserting  reli-* 
gious  principles  of  vital  importance,  resisted  his 
able  sovereign's  wise  and  patriotic  regulations. 
Nor,  although  the  fimatical  prelate  lost  his  life  in 
a  contest  so  little  creditable  to  his  professional 
dbtraeter,  did  Henry  succeed  in  accomplishing 
his  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  the  dduded  voice 
of  Europe  pronounced  Becket  a  holy  martyr  in  a 
righteous  cause;  and  the  .King  found  himsdf 
compelled  to  combine  his  su£Erages  with  those  of 
his  cont^nporaries.  Then  he  was  enabled  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  good  understanding  with 
the  Papacy.  Ireland  was  made  to  feel  his  power, 
and  that  of  Rome  *".  The  Scots  acknowledged  at 
York  the  superiority  of  the  English  Church  over 

^  Henry  did  not  take  poBsewion  of  Ireland  until  tbe  yeMX 
^172.  The  reason,  probably,  why  he  delayed  so  long  to  act 
upon  Adrian's  permission,  was  his  embarrassing  dispute  with 
Archbishop  Becket.  When  established  in  the  conquered  island, 
Henry  did  not  delay  to  reduce  the  Irish  Church  to  a  conformity 
with  that  of  England ;  or,  more  properly,  with  that  of  R<Hne. 
This  alteration  was  made  at  the  synod  of  Caahel,  the  oaaona  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  King.  One  of  these  canonp  ren- 
dered the  payment  of  tythea  compulsory ;  a  substantial  benefit, 
which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  reconciled  the  native  clergy  to  tbe  sub- 
jugation of  their  ancient  Churcht 
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their  own "" ;  and  Baldwin^  the  mild  and  virtuous 
Arehbishop  of , Canterbury,  was  permitted,  under 
the  popular  pretence  of  preaching  a  new  crusade, 
to  travel  through  Wales  in  the  style  of  a  metro^* 
pofitan  \ 

*  "  The  King  of  Scots,  and  David  his  brother,  the  barons,  and 
other  Seots  of  condition,  yielded  to  the  Kmg  of  EngUuid,  that 
for  the  future  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  pay  a  due  defer- 
ence and  submission  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  such  as  was 
customarily  paid  in  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  Kings  of 
England.  In  like  manner  Richard,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  ; 
Riohard,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld ;  Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  Dnmfbrliiig; 
and  Uferbert,  Prior  of  Coldiqgham,  consented,  and  granted  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  have  that  superiority  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  in  right  she  ought  to 
have ;  and  that  they  would  never  oppose  the  just  privileges  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Scotland  were  to  give  the  same  security." 
ColUer,  I.  $B3. 

'  **  Hie  Baldwinus  legatina  authoritate  Walliam  primus  visita- 
yit,  et  in  singulis  cathedralibus  Walliae  ecclesiis  solennes  missas, 
pontificalibus  indutus  omamentis  celebravit :  primusque  illam 
totam  provinciam  in  Cantuariensi  statuit.  Etst  quidam  Wal- 
lenses  Episcopi,  etiam  subjectione  professa,  a  Cantuariensibua 
Archiepisoopis  ante  sacrati  foerunt."  (Parker,  2S0.)  This  visi- 
tation was  effected  in  the  year  1188.  (Collier,  897.)  Giraldus 
attributes  expressly  Archbishop  Baldwin's  progreto  through 
Wales  to  the  King.  **  Ut  autem  Walliae  sicut  et  Angliss  probos 
Tiros  ad  crucis  obsequium  Rex  alliceret  et  obligaret ;  Cantuari* 
ensem  Archiepiscopum  Baldewinum  ad  Wallias  fines  transmisit." 
(Angl.  Sacr  IL  490.)  That  Henry  was  not  impelled  to  this 
step  by  mere  fanaticism,  is  evident  from  what  Giraldus  says  of 
his  refusal  to  consent  that  St  David's  should  be  admitted  as  an 
archbishopric  by  the  Pope.  The  Webh  delegates  who  came  to 
wait  upon  the  papal  legate  in  London,  in  the  hcqpe  of  obtaining 
this  )K)on  from  the  Roman  see,  endeavoured  to  purchase  die  con- 
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Anxious,  haw€ff«t,  as  wc6re  ftl^  Nomum  kingt 
of  England  to  arail  themaelTtt  of  Fapataid;  tiny 
did  in  6ct  by  its  means  rond»  tl^ir  own  condition 
sudi  as  is  described  in  the  well-knowti  iEsofriaii 
fable  %  They  only  desired  an  useful  ally,  but 
they  obtained  an  imperious  master.  It  was  re- 
Served  for  the  feeble  and  unhappy  tyrant  John, 
to  feel  this  mortifying  truth  in  all  its  bitterness. 
During  his  miserable  reign.  Papal  Rome  under 
Innocent  III.  reached  her  zenith,  and  the  English 
monajTch,  by  the  surrender  of  his  crown  to  the 
Pontiff's  legate,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
ecclesiastieal  degradation  of  his  country.  FrcMn 
the  time  of  that  ignominious  cession  until  Wick- 
liffe  once  more  aroused  the  better  feelings  of  his 
contemporaries,  England  was  among  the  most 
faithful  adheraits  of  the  Papacy.  Nor  althoi;^b 
the  authority  of  Rome  was  occasionally  menaced 
by  a  vigorous  prince,  or  a  legislative  enactment, 
had  it  ever  been  wholly  denied  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  or  long  resisted  by  the  government,  un- 
til in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  three  es- 
tates of  the  realm  concurred  in  emancipating 

sent  of  Henry  and  his  counsellon;  however^  **  tandem  hoe 
reflponfium  Culerunt ;  quod  nunqnam  id  tcfknpore  auo  Rex  per- 
mitteret,  nee  caput  Wallitt  dando  Walentibiu  ArehicpiMopam 
contra  Angliam  erigeret."    AngL  Sacr.  II.  475. 

*  '^  Cervua  equum  pugna  melior  comihumbtts  herhis 
Pellebat,  donee  minor  in  oertamine  hmgo 
ImploraTit  opes  hominis,  fromumque  reoepit : 
Sed  postquam  victor  violeiis  diseeBsit  ab  hbsfee, 
Non  equttem  dorso,  non  frateium  depulit  ore." 

Hor.  £p.L  X.  S4. 
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thcttuielveB  and  tteir  countrymen  from  this  an* 
cient  but  iiyurious  usurpation. 

The  complete  and  easy  manner  in  which  this 
great  change  was  effected  is  worthj  of  remark. 
On  the  last  day  of  March^  Archbishop  Cranmer 
proposed  to  the  Convocation  of  his  province  the 
following  question :  Has  the  Roman  Bishop  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  God  any  greater  jurisdiction 
!n  this  kingdom  than  any  other  foreign  bishop  ? 
In  the  Upper  House  this  question  was  unani- 
piously  decided  in  the  negative :  in  the  Lower 
House  four  members  only  voted  in  the  affirmative^ 
and  one  doubted  ^  Even  this  inconsiderable  de- 
gree bf  dissent  was  not  manifested  by  the  clergy 
of  the  northern  province.  The  Convocation  as- 
sembled at  York  unanimously^  after  diligent  in- 
quiry and  mature  deliberation,  determined  the 
question  in  the  n^ative*.  The  same  question 
was  submitted  to  the  two  Universities^  and  they 
also  came,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  to 
the  same  determination  ^    These  learned  bodies 

« 
ft 

'  Collier*  U.  94. 
.  '  **  Dicti  prslailet  cleri  Ebonini  [nrovineiae  antedktai,  post 
diligemein  traetatum  in  ea  paria  habitmn  ac  malnram  delibera* 
Uoiie»,  unanimiter  et  concorditer,  fieintae«ofiff»clMcrepaiife^  prae-* 
dictam  conclusionem  fiiiaae  et  esae  yeram  afBnnAnuit,  et  eidem 
oontiorditer  conaeDsemnt."  Pfoteatatio  mve  dmfetmo  faeti^  per 
qooadam  Epiie.  Decan.  et  magiatr.  eed.  cathedr.  quod  Bpiae. 
Rom.  non  habet  majorem  aliquam  joriedictioiiem  a  Deo  tibi  col<- 
htam  in  hoc  regno  AngUae  quam  qniyis  alius  extemus  EfMieopiM. 
Ibid.  Records,  17. 

^  **  Poat  auBoaptam  itaque  per  nos  queationem  antedictani  cam 
omni  humilitate,  devotionci  ac  debita  reverential  convocatia  nn- 
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did  not^  however,  deny  the  principles  which  tiiey 
had  been  used  to  inculcate  with  undue  hastd,  or 
without  sufficient  investigation*  They  examined 
the  matter  referred  to  them  in  public  disputa* 

dique  diets  nostrse  Aciiilemifle  theologis,  habitoque  quaxn  pluri- 
mum  dierum  spatio  ac  deliberandi  temporis  satis  amplo,  quo  in- 
terim cum  omni  qua  potuimus  diltgentiat  justitiie  selo,  religione 
et  oonscientia  inoorrupta  pencrutaremiir  tarn  Sacrae  Scriptone 
librot  quam  super  eiadem  approbatiaaimos  iaterpretes,  et  eoa 
quidem  s»pe  ac  ssDpius  a  nobis  evolutos  et  exactissime  coUatog, 
repelitos  et  examinatos,  deinde  et  disputationibus  solennibus 
palam  et  publice  habitis  et  eelebratis,  tandem  in  banc  sententiam 
unanimiter  omnes  convenimus  et  Concordes  fuimus ;  viz.  Roma«> 
nam  Episeopum  miyorem  aliquam  jurisdictioDem  non  habere 
sibi  a  Deo  coUatam  in  sacra  Scriptura,  quam  alium  queravia 
externum  Episeopum."  (Ibid.  Records.)  This  document^  re- 
cording tbe  judgment  of  the  Oxford  divines,  was  authenticated 
by  the  University  seal,  June  27.  A  declaration  in  the  sam6 
terms  was  made  by  the  several  colleges  in  tbe  University,  by 
many  collegiate  bodies  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
a  great  number  of  priors.  Foxe  thus  translates  the  judgment 
expressed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  upon  this  question. 
"  We,  having  heard  and  well  advised,  and  thoroughly  discussed 
in  open  disputations  what  may  be  said  on  both  parts  of  the  fore- 
said question,  those  reasons  and  arguments  do  appear  to  us  more 
probable,  stronger,  truer,  and  more  certain,  and  sounding  mudi 
more  near  to  the  pure  and  native  sense  of  Scripture,  which  do 
deny  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  have  any  such  power  given  him  of 
God  in  the  Scripture.  By  reason  and  force  of  which  arguments, 
we  being  persuaded  and  conjoining  together  in  one  opinion,  have 
with  ourselves  thus  decreed  to  answer  unto  the  question  afore* 
said«  and  in  these  writings  thus  resolutely  do  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  University,  and  for  a  conclusion  undoubted,  do  af- 
firm, approve,  and  pronounce,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
more  state,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  given  him  of  God  in  the 
Scriptures  over  this  realm  of  England,  than  any  other  extern 
bishop  hath."    Acts  »nd  Mon.  968. 
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tioQS,  and  the  condusion  to  which  they  came  was 
such  as  they  found  themsdves  unable  to  elude. 
In  their  judgment  the  less  distinguished  eccle- 
fliastioal  corporations  also  concurred,  and  thus  the 
whole  clergy  of  England  renounced,  almost  with- 
out a  struggle,  the  foreign  authority  to  which  the 
Church  had  been  long  used  to  bow :  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  arguments  upcm  Which  this  alien 
interference  is  founded  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
diligent  and  impartial  inquiry. 

Before  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  its  seve- 
ral members  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the  provi- 
sions raacted  respecting  the  royal  succession'. 
On  the  13th  of  April  some  members  of  the  privy 
council  sat  at  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  admi- 
nistering the  same  oath  to  different  individuals 
resident  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  ^  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  first  called,  and  to  him  the 
oath  was  tendered  \  It  was  to  the  King's  de- 
servedly high  opinion  of  this  eminent  man's  abi- 
lities and  integrity,  that  he  had  owed  the  chancel* 
lorship  on  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey  *".  Nor  did 
More  shew  himself  unmindful  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter's kindness.  He  was  willing  to  gratify  the 
King  so  far  as  to  restrain  the  Popes  from  exer- 
cisifig  powers  at  variance  with  the  statute  law  of 

'  **  As  appears  from  the  act  made  about  it  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament."  Burnet.  Hist.  Ref.  I.  S40. 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  d6. 

*  Burnet.  Hist.  Ref.  I.  244. 

"  <<  The  King  resolved  himself  upon  Sir  Tliomas  More." 
Foxe,  907. 

VOL.  I.  H  h 
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finglaad.  Farther  tiian  tliis  in  humbling  the  Pa^ 
pacy  hia  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  go; 
He  waa^  indeed^  habitually  swayed  by  a  powerful 
sense  of  religion;  and  having  grown  up  with 
those  notions  about  St  Peter  and  the  Bish(^  of 
Rome,  which  pass  for  articles  of  faith  among  Pa-^ 
pists,  he  seems  to  hare  thought  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand 
was  a  superfluous^  if  not  an  impious  labour.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  it  became  evident  that  Henry 'a 
measures  tended  not  only  to  reduce  Papal  inter- 
ference in  English  a&irs  within  the  bounds  al* 
ready  prescribed  by  legislative  enactments,  but 
also  to  break  off  all  dependence  upon  the  Roman 
see.  More  felt  anxious  to  resign  the  seals.  After 
several  applications  for  leave  to  quit  an  adminis- 
tration with  which  he  could  act  conscientiously 
no  longer,  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Audley  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
More  had  retained  the  chancellorship  during  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  he  retired  from  it  in  very 
moderate  circumstances.  So  inexhaustible,  how- 
ever, was  the  fund  of  cheerfulness  and  magnani- 
mity possessed  by  this  estimable  statesman,  that 
when  he  returned  to  his  home  after  the  sacrifice 
of  affluence  and  dignity,  he  amused  himself  with 
observing  the  mortification  inflicted  by  his  altered 
condition  upon  his  wife  ". 

The  peace  of  such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  in  retirement  by  any  repinings  after  the 

»  Herbert,  162. 
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splendid  sceiieB  in  wUcdi  lie  had  once  iQovBi  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  away  his  declining  age  amidst  those  do* 
mestic  enjoyments^  and  that  Ikerary  ease  for 
wlHch  he  was  so  excellently  fitted  by  his  temper 
and  habits.  But  his  example  at  that  time  was  oi 
great  importance.  His  unquestionable  probity 
commanded  general  respect ;  and  by  a  numeroua 
party  his  prominence  in  prosecutions  for  what 
was  denounced  at  Rome  as  heresy^  and  his  ala^ 
cnty  in  assuming  the  character  of  a  polemic,  had 
bfsen  received  with  grateful  applause  ''•   The  King 

^  Mores  conduct  as  a  judge  exposed  him  to  the  detestation  of 
the  Reformers,  who  loudly  charged  him  with  cruelty:  as  a  po- 
lemic, he  has  long  ceased  to  attract  any  notice.  Upon  the  suh- 
jeet  of  the  persecutions  laid  to  his  chai^,  Dr.  Lhigard  says,  that 
after  the  Convoeadon  had  condemned  Tyadale's  Testament,  the 
King  bound  aU  magistrates  by  an  oath  to  root  out  erroneous 
opinions ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  solemn  obligation,  Sir 
Thomas  More  exerted  himself  in  his  public  capacity  to  repress 
the  growth  of  Protestantism.  An  extract  from  one  of  More's 
Istters  is  then  given  by  the  historian,  from  which  we  leam  that 
the  iUustriOus  writer  positively  demed  having  infli^cted  a^  per* 
sonal  violence  upon  the  adversaries  of  his  Church.  The  .testi« 
mony  of  such  a  man  as  More  must  be  implicitly  received  even  in 
his  own  case,  but  Protestants  who  are  willing  to  lender  this 
justice  to  his  memory  have  a  right  to  claim  from  such  as  hold 
his  opinions  that  they  make  a  similar  concession  in  the  ease  ift 
Cranmer.  That  eminent  prelate,  like  More,  a  martyr  to  his 
cause,  and  a  man  whose  virtues  and  learning  were  very  Sax  above 
the  ordinary  standard,  assisted  judicially  in  a  few  instances  when 
individuals  holding  opinions  at  variance  with  his  own  were  tre^ted^ 
according  to  the  sanguinary  maxims  introduced  by  Romish  ca- 
nonists, as  capital  criminals.  In  no  one  of  these  unhappy  trans- 
actions, however,  is  he  known  to  have  taken  t^e  1^  ^ther  than 

Hh2 
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himself  too,  having  been  in  the  halnt  of  admitting 
him  as  a  private  friend^  and  having  rendered  him 
services  of  considerable  magnitude,  might  think 
him  bound  to  make  a  return  so  far  as  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  recent  enactments.  More, 
indeed,  appeared  not  unwilling  to  go  some  way  in 
gratifying  his  sovereign.  When  the  oath  was 
tendered  to  him^  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  act  of  succession.  This  he  carefully 
eonsid^ed,  and  then  said,  that  he  neither  blamed 
those  who  framed  the  act,  nor  those  who  took  the 
oath ;  and  that  he  should  not  hesitate  himself  to 
take  a  similar  oath  if  he  might  be  permitted  to 
frame  one,  since  he  was  willing  to  swear  to  the 
succession :  but  that  the  oath  as  it  stood  was  one 
which  he  feared  he  could  not  take  without  endan- 
gering the  health  of  his  soul '.  When  pressed  to 
explain  his  meaning  more  fully,  he  declined  it ; 
saying,  that  he  might  thereby  appear  to  be  ar- 
guing against  the  law,  and  might  give  farther  of- 
fence to  the  King.  Nor  could  it  be  known  with 
certainty  what  were  his  objections  to  the  oath 
tendered  to  him.  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  grieved 
in  observing  the  peril  incurred  by  a  man  of  so 
much  worth;  and  supposing  his  objections  di- 
rected to  those  clauses  in  the  preamble  of  the  act 

he  was  obliged  by  his  station.  When,  therefore,  his  mildnees  and 
strict  integrity  are  considered,  it  must  appear  reasonable  to  be* 
lieve  that  he  would  have  been  gladly  excused  from  such  counte- 
nance as  his  office  compelled  him  to  give  in  a  few  cases  of  into- 
lerant cruelty  with  which  his  name  is  connected, 
p  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  245. 
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which  absolutely  disclaimed  the  Papal  authoriCy^ 
and  pronounced  the  King's  first  marriage  utterly 
unlawful  ^  he  thus  addressed  him :  ''  It  is  plain> 
Sir  Thomas^  that  you  do  not  consider  the  uillaw- 
fulness  of  swearing,  as  you  are  desired,  to  be  per* 
fectly  ;certain.  You  appear  to  think  it  doubtful 
whether  or  no  you  can  conscientiously  take  this 
oath*  But  you  have  no  doubt  upon  your  obliga^ 
tion  to  obey  the  King  in  all  reasonable  conimands; 
You  ought,  therefore,  to  disregard  a  hesitatton 
which  you  consider  of  dubious  validity,  and  fo 
act  upon  those  principles  of  loyalty  which  un- 
questionably challenge  your  obedience/*  This 
argument  coming  as  it  did,  wrote  Mote  to  hi6 
daughter  Roper,  ''  from  the  mouth  tit  so  noble  a> 
prelate,''  rather  staggered  his  resolution.  He  re^ 
mained  for  a  time  silent.  But  at  last  he  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  swear;  since,  according  to  his 
own  account,  having  informed  his  conscience  by 
diligent  study  and  careful  deliberation,  he  found 
that  it  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  oath  re- 
quired, because  he  felt  persuaded  that  those  who 
had  framed  it  were  mistaken  in  some  respects  '• 

Of  the  other  individuals  to  whom  the  oath  of 
succession  was  tendered  at  this  time,  no  one  re- 
fused it  except  Bishop  Fisher.  That  excellent 
scholar  and  upright  man  had  passed  a  long  life  in 
zealous  attachment  to  those  principles  which  had 
been  impressed  upon   his  youthful  mind;   nor 

*>  LeUer  of  Cranmer  td  Cromwell.     Strype,  Mem.  Cranm. 
Appendix, '69d. 
f  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  37. 
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when  Gennatiy  and  Switzerland  once  more  of- 
fered to  the  notice  of  intelligent  men  the  religion 
of  a  purer  age,  could  he  restrain  his  indignation 
at  the  supposed  novdty  of  the  doctrmes  tlM& 
brought  forward.  In  the  hope  of  deadening  t^ 
cry  for  reform,  which  resounded  from  every  cor- 
ner of  Europe,  he  wrote  against  Luther  and  GESco- 
lampadius  \.  He  was  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
when  it  was  proposed  to  restore  the  English 
crown  to  its  andent  rights,  by  recc^isdng  its 
title  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Bishop 
Fisher  had  reached  senility  under  a  persuasion 
that  this  branch  of  the  government  was  rested  of 
Divine  right  in  an  Italian  bishop :  a  notion  which,, 
from  a  consciousness  of  sterling  integrity  and  of 
high  scholastic  acquirements,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  examine  narrowly  in  his  old  age  at 
the  bidding  of  men  proscribed  as  heretics.  He 
therefore  hesitated  not  to  exert  his  influence, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  to  prevent  the  King 
from  assuming  a  prerogative  so  long  claimed  at 
Rome.  These  acts,  though  they  might  occasion 
concern  and  vexation  to  the  friends  of  scriptural 
Christianity,  were  sufficiently  excusable ;  but  the 

'  Foxe,  975.  Wharton  (Angl.  Sacr.  I.  38^.)  says  that  Bishop 
Fisher  attended  the  Lateran  council  assembled  in  1512,  by  Ju- 
lius II.  in  opposition  to  the  council  which  sat  at  Pisa  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  bounds  to  the  indecencies  of  that  mflitary 
Pope.  Bnmeti  howeyeri  (Hist  Ref.  I.  ^9.)  says  that  the  Bi8h<^ 
of  Worcester  attended  on  the  part  of  the  English  prelacy  at  the 
Lateran.  This  appears  more  probable,  as  Sylvester  Gigli  then 
held  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  in  all  likelihood  he  resided  at 
Rome» 
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ooimtena&ce  giv^i  by  Fisher  to  Elisabeth  Barton 
was  a  weakiiess  elosely  borderii^  apon  guilt.  The 
pimishmeat  awarded  by  Parliament  to  his  partici* 
pation  in  thia  pernicious  imposture  had  been  re- 
mitted on  the  payment  of  an  enormous  fine  S  But 
this,  however  it  might  ruin  his  circumstances^  had 
in  no  degree  shaken  his  conviction  as  to  the  Pa* 
pacy.  When  the  oath  was  tendered  to  bim^  he 
made  th^  same  answer  timt  bad  been,  already 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  More  "• 

Before  the  commissioners  separated  another  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  overcome  the  serupdtes  cf  these 
two  illustrious  objectors.  More  was  again  eai^ 
nestly  pressed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  Cromwell^  aware^  probably>  of  the  dis^ 
pleasure  whieh  his  refusal  would  occasion  to  the 
King,  said  with  an  oath,  ^*  I  would  rather  that  my 
own  son  had  lost  his  head,  than  that  Sir  Thomas 
should  have  refused  to  swear."  The  interest  thw 
taken  in4iis  fate  was  gratefully  felt  by  More ;  but 
the  religious  principles  which  had  guided  his  life 
were  at  stake,  and  no  persuasions  availed  to  shake 
his  resolution.  He,  therefore,  contented  himself 
with  repeating  the  refusal  that  he  had  uttered  be^ 
fore.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room 
this  second  time,  the  Chancell(Hr  said  to  Cromwell, 
^*  Take  notice,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Sir  Thpmas  de- 

<  <<  Libertatem  autem  simul  ac  bona  redemit,  data  Regi  ter 
miUe  librarum  sumraa,  quae  iDtegnos  unius  anni  proventus  ex 
epiaei^ta  RoflbDsi  prodeanles  valer^  eo  tempore  censebantur : 
81  authori  vitae  ejus  fides  sit  habenda."     Wharton. 

"  Burnel,  Hist.  Ref.  1. 245. 
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« 

nies  not  his  wiDingness  to  swear  to  the  sacces- 
sion.'' .  More  added :  ''  In  that  point  I  am  con- 
tent, and  will  swear  to  it  if  I  might  see  the  oath 
so  firamed  as  that  it  would  stand  with  my  con- 
science V 

The  events  of  this  day  seem  to  have  occasioned 
much  uneasiness  to  the  Archbishop;  as  from 
Croydon,  four  days  after  the  sitting  at  Landbeth, 
he  wrote  to  Cromwell^  recommending  that  since 
the  objections  of  the  two  distinguished  persons 
who  had  refused  to  swear  appeared  to  be  directed 
not  against  the  act  itself,  but  only  against  its  pre- 
amble, these  individuals  should  be  permitted  to 
take  the  oath  so  worded  as  not  to  offend  their 
consciences.  By  this  arrangement,  Cranmer  sug« 
gested,  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  would  be 
substantially  fulfilled,  hostile  designs  of  foreign 
powers  would  be  repressed  by  the  unanimity  dis- 
played in  England,  Catharine  with  her  daughter 
would  be  furnished  with  an  additional  i^ason  for 
considering  their  cause  as  hopeless^  and  the  nation 
generally  would  be  satisfied  with  the  succession 
as  recently  settled  in  Parliament  ^.  This  merci- 
ful and  rational  advice  was  not,  however,  followed. 
Before  the  end  of  four  days  from  the  date  of  the 
Archbishop's  letter,  Fisher  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  *.  Attempts  had  been  previously  made  to 
alter  his  determination,     Cromwell  visited  him, 

'  Strype,  Mem.  Crarnn.  98. 

7  Letter  from  Cranmer  to  Cromwell,  dated  April  17*   Strype» 
Mem.  Cranm.    Appendix,  695. 
*  April  n.    Angl.  Sacr.  I.  382^. 
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and  appears  to  have  advised  him  to  write  a  letter 
of  submissioa  to  the  King.  But  the  dejected 
prelate  could  not  muster  spirits  for  such  a  task. 
He  wrote  to  the  Secretary^  that ''  he  was  afraid  to 
address  his  Grace^  lest  somie  offensive  expression 
should  escape  him,  for  which  he  should  be  very 
sorry ;  for  that  he  would  not  displease  his  sove- 
reign in  any  point,  unless  it  should  interfere  with 
his  duty  to  God,  whom  he  was  bound  to  obey  in 
preference  to  any  earthly  power :  that  he  would 
wilUngly  swear  to  maintain  the  succession,  be* 
cause  he  doubted  not  the  competence  of  the 
Prince  and  Legislature  of  any  countiy  to  order 
such  matters  according  to  their  own  discretion : 
and  that  he  refused  the  other  parts  of  the  oath 
merely  because  his  conscience  would  not  allow 
his  assent  to  them  \"  This  submission  not  prov- 
ing satisfactory.  Dr.  Rowland  Lee,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  elect,  was  sent  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  persuasions  upon  the  unhappy  pre- 
late. He  found  the  old  man  nearly  worn  out  with 
anxiety,  age,  and  infirmity,  and  willing  to  engage 
upon  his  oath  that  he  would  never  again  argue  in 
favour  of  the  King's  first  marriage :  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  such  a 
marriage  is  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  and  conse- 
quently indispensable  by  any  human  authority  ^ 

*  Letter  of  Bishop  Fisher  to  Stoetary  Cromwell.  Strype, 
Mem.  Cranm.    Appendix,  691. 

^  Letter  from  Lee  to  Cromwell.  Ibid.  692.  Dr.  Lee  had 
married  the  King  to  Anne  Boleyn,  a  service  of  course  not  un- 
pleasing  to  his  royal  patron ;  bnt  it  would  be  doing  great  injus- 
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This  reservation  appears  to  have  rendered  Fisher^s 
tnbmissioii  worthless  in  Henry's  eyes,  and  the 
aged  Bishop  accordingly  was  taken  into  custody. 

Soon  afiker  the  prorogation  of  PuKament,  com* 
missioners  were  sent  into  every  part  of  England 
lor  the  purpose  of  administering  tlie  oath  which 
eonid  be  required  of  men  under  the  recent  sta- 
tutei  They  appear  to  have  met  with  no  more 
than  five  refnBaIs^  Not  even  among  the  mo- 
tiasttc  orders,  interested  as  they  wfere  in  sup- 
porting the  Pope,  did  individuate  venture  to  per- 
abt  in  proifesiing  their  allel|giauce  to  him.  But  at 
the  exphration  of  a  short  time,  the  subscriptions 
of  all  the  bishops,  chapters,  monasteries,  colleges, 
ttid  hospitals  in  England  were  returned  into  the 
Exchequer;  where  they  still  retiain^  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that,  however  many  men  nught  regret 
the  aboHtion  of  Papal  influence,  there  were  very 
few  who  could  assign  any  satisfactei^  reasons  for 
its  continuance. 

Not  contented  with. extorting  from  the  clergy  a 
retraction  of  the  sentiments  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  the  King  sent  circular  letters  to 
the  several  bishops,  enjoining  that  they,  and  the 

tice  to  this  prdate'i  memory  to  suppoie  that  his  claims  to  notice 
rested  on  no  higher  grounds.  Ciirdisal  Wokey,  who  well  knew 
how  to  select  his  instruments,  appointed  Dr.  Lee  his  commissary- 
general,  when  he  held  a  visitation  of  the  whole  English  Church, 
and  the  Bishop  afterwards  acted  during  several  years  with  great 
ability  as  President  of  the  Welsh  Marches.    AngL  Sacr.  I,  456. 

^  Burneti  Hist.  Ref.  I.  24^9. 

*  Whaiton*s  Observations  on  Strype,  Mem«  Cranm,  104)?. 
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ccckMMBtieB  wader  ibem  respeotiYely,  should  u»- 
ttnict  tke  people  in  the  propriety  of  those  changes 
which  the  L^islature  had  recently  sanctioned  % 
From  one  of  the  letters  despatched  at  this  time  to 
pnhlic  officers^  may  he  discovered  the  princi{4o 
upon  which  the.  goremment  had  proceeded  in  its 
late  ecclesiastical  regulations.  It  was  directed 
that  ^'the  true,  mere,  and  sincere  word  of  Qoji!*! 
should  alone  be  preached  in  the  .drarches.  TUs 
order  was  eyidently  leveDed  at  those  traditicms  by 
which  Romanists  have  caused  a  schism  in  the  Ca^ 
tholic  Church :  for  although  Christians,  willing  im 
make  a  staff  of  such  broken  reeds,  imagine  that 
these  things  too  are  of  God,  yet  that  opinion  ia  in 
no  case  certain,  and  in  many  instance .  imptofaar 
ble;  hence  the  definitions  of  the  King's  letter 
must  have  been  understood  as  limiting  the  clergy 
to  that  source,  of  religious  information  which» 
being  upon  record,  is  unquestionable.  This  royal 
act  was  therefore  a  return  to  those  sound  princi- 
ples which  had  prevailed  in  England  in  the  Saxon 
times,  when  the  Church  was  ever  inculcating  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  but  was  silent  as  to  that 
equal,  or  more  properly  paramount  authority  im 
matters  of  faith  long  cUimed  by  Papists  for  their 
traditions. 

But  however  evident  is  the  folly  of  intrusting 
the  eternal  interests  of  mankind  to  any  guide 
short  of  absolute  certainty,  many  of  those  who 


«  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  2S9. 
'  Foxe,  964. 


s. 
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had  grown  up  under  a  course  of  vain  sophistry,  in 
a  reliance  upon  authorities  long  pronounced  infid- 
lihle^  would  always  be  likely  to  retain^  if  possible^ 
their  inveterate  habits.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  clergymen  from  clinging  to  the  dubious 
notions  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  the  sheriffit 
were  enjoined  to  transmit  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastics  Mrithin 
riieir  respective  counties  as  continued  to  inculcate 
the  questionable  principles  heretofore  current.  A 
more  effectual  mode  of  disabusing  the  national 
mind  from  the  operation  of  these  principles  was 
adopted  in  the  orders  given  to  those  who  have  the 
care  of  training  the  rising  generation.  All  school* 
masters  were  to  impress  upon  their  scholars  that 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  vested  of  right 
in  the  crown.  The  Pope's  name  was  to  be  erased 
from  all  books  of  devotion,  and,  in  fine,  it  .was 
''  never  more  to  be  remembered  except  to  his  cour 
tumely  and  reproach  *."  Besides  these  measures, 
two  divines  of  eminence  were  sent  from  the  court 
to  Cambridge,  in  order  to  attack  the  Papal  pre- 
tensions there  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  disputar 
tions^;  that  thus  young  men  going  into  the  world 
as  instructors  of  others  should  take  with  them  an 
acquaintance  with  the  truth  instead  of  prejudices 
against  it. 

The  King's  determination  to  resume  the  eccle- 
siastical rights  of  his  crown  was  also  shewn  about 

'  Foxe,  964. 

^  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  260. 
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this  time  by  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
Richard  Nix,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  That  prelate 
having  now  reached  the  venei^ble  age  of  eighty^ 
and  having  long  since  lost  his  sights  it  may  appear 
a  just  matter  of  regret  that  any  thing  should  have 
occurred  to  disturb  the  repose  of  a  man  so  bowed 
down  with  age  and  infirmity,  during  his  brief 
remnant  of  life.  However>  in  reality,  Nix  appears 
to  have  deserved  but  little  sympathy.  His  habits 
are  said  to  have  been  marked  by  licentiousness ', 
levity,  and  cruelty.  Through  the  ports  of  his 
diocese,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  situation, . 
numerous  works  injurious  to  the  Roman  Church 
had  been  introduced  into  England.  It  appears 
that  these  publications  had  made  very  little  im« 
pression  upon  the  country  population,  but  in  the 
towns  many  had  been  brought  over  by  them  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Nix  observed 
this  with  alarm;  he  did  his  utmost  to  stay  the 
progress  of  opinions  so  little  to  his  taste ;  he  en* 
deavoured  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment by  representations  of  the  fitcilities  afforded 
by  his  diocese  for  the  importation  of  books,  which 
he  thought,  as  he  wrote  to  Archbishop  Warham, 
if  they  should  continue  any  time, "  would  undo 
all  the  clergy  ^*'  His  zeal,  however,  was  tempered 
by  little  or  no  sense  of  decency.  He  even  made  a 
jest  of  the  sufferings  to  which  those  exposed  them- 

'  "  Si  Nevillo,  Historiae  Norwiceniii  authori  fides."  Wharton* 
Angl.  Sacr.  I.  419. 

^  Letter  of  Bishop  Nix  to  Archbishop  Warham.  Strype,  Mem. 
Cranm.  Appendix,  694. 
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selves  who  weie  liable  to  he  questieiied  fer  he^ 
resy.  He  called  audi  pencma  Hien  savouring  of 
the  frying-pan  ^  At  last^  however,  he  was  de- 
tected in  holding  a  dandestine  correspondence 
witii  the  Pope ;  for  which^  proceedii^  were  in* 
stituted  against  him  in  the  Court  oi  King's  Beadi. 
When  the  day  of  trial  arrived  he  pleaded  guilty'' ; 
and  it  bdng  pronounced  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  a  pnemunire,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Marshalsea.  He  contrived,  however,  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  government,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  pardoned. 

As  another  means  of  4>verawing  the  more  zeal- 
ous Ronumists,  it  was  determined  to  suppress 
the  whole  order  of  Franciscan  Observants  ^  It 
had  been  found  impossible  to  restrain  these  friars 
from  canvassing  the  King's  case  in  ihe  most  in- 
decent manner.  An  abbot  had  been  appointed 
to  preach  iipon  the  royal  divorce  at  St  PauFs 
Cross.   Am<Mig  his  auditors  was  Father  Robinson, 


'  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.    Appendix,  696. 

"  February  9,  1534.  (Note  to  Godwin,  de  Pr»8ul.  440.) 
Wharton  (Angl.  Sacr.  I.  419.)  intiinates  that  Bishop  Nix  had 
awom  to  renounce  the  Papal  supremacy  before  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him.  But  this  seems  unlikely,  because  the 
session  of  Parliament  in  which  the  oath  was  made  demandable 
did  not  begin  until  the  1 5th  of  January,  and  the  accused  prelate's 
trial  came  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  m<mlh.  That  be 
subsequently  took  the  oath  must  be  inferred  from  his  having  re- 
ceived a  pardon. 

"  August  11.  Herbert,  178.  The  houses  of  these  friars,  all 
of  which  had  been  founded  by  Henry  VII.  were  at  Gheenwicb, 
Canterbury,  Richmond,  Newark,  and  Newcastle. 
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a  member  of  tlie  seditiMis  friary  at  Greenwich.. 
This  maD^  emulatxng  it  6eems  his  brethren  Peto 
and  EUstow,  interrupted  the  sermon  to  tdl  the 
preacher  that  he  was  ready  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  soundness  of  his  arguments ;  and  an  opi« 
nicm  was  ca^iully  impressed  upon  the  popular 
mind^  that  if  the  brothers  of  Greenwich  were  al^ 
lowed  to  speak  the  truth,  they  would  satisfac* 
torily  refiite  ev>ery  thing  that  had  been  said,  or 
that  could  be  said,  in  favour  of  the  King's  recent 
marriage.  In  the  hope  that  arguments  and  per^ 
suasions  might  induce  these  meddling  fanatics  to 
lay  aside  their  party  politics,  some  divines  of  emi- 
nence were  sent  to  reason  with  them  both  pri- 
vately  and  in  the  pulpit.  One  of  these,  while 
preaching  b^re  a  congregation  of  Franciscans 
in  London,  was  attacked  by  the  warden  of  the 
house  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon:  an  inde^ 
cency,  which  was  so  far  from  being  disapproved 
by  file  brethren  of  the  order,  that  the  vicar  of 
the  convent,  in  relating  what  had  happened  to 
some  of  their  members  belonging  to  the  house  at 
Richmond,  declared  that ''  it  was  not  the  warden 
who  spake,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  in 
him  ''•''  At  length,  it  being  found  that  these  friars 
were  wholly  incorrigible,  their  societies  were 
broken  up,  and  Augustinians  were  placed  in  their 
houses. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  indications  of  a  com^ 
plete  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  En- 

«  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  ^58. 
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gland,  Cranmer  ventured  to  send  for  his  wife  from 
Germany,  where  he  had  left  her  with  her  friends 
on  his  return  home.  He  did  not,  however,  allow 
himself  so  far  to  shock  popular  prejudice,  as  to 
introduce  her  puhlicly.  It  was  only  amidst  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life,  that  he  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  her  society.  Nor  were  his  new  arrange- 
ments permitted  to  interfere  at  all  either  with  his 
official  duties,  or  with  the  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies. On  the  contrary,  he  continued,  unless 
called  off  by  business,  to  spend  three-fourths  of 
every  day  in  reading  and  writing  K  His  hour  of 
rising  was  five.  From  that  time  until  nine,  he 
regularly  employed  himself  in  study  and  prayer. 
At  the  latter  hour,  he  admitted  those  who  came 
to  him  on  business,  and  by  such  visitors  he  was 
usually  engaged  until  he  went  to  dinner.  When 
that  meal  was  over,  he  again  commonly  received 
persons  who  had  occasion  to  see  him.  If  no  one, 
however,  werd  in  attendance,  it  was  his  ordinary 
habit  to  play  a  game  at  chess,  or  to  observe  the 
play  of  others,  during  about  an  hour.  This  brief 
interval  of  recreation  being  concluded,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  until  five  o'clock,  when  he  went 
to  prayers.  The  evening  was  spent  in  exercise 
abroad,  if  the  season  or  weather  permitted  it;  if 
he  were  confined  to  the  house,  in  some  innocent 
relaxation  with  his  family.  At  supper-time  he 
<;ommonly  ate  nothing ;  but  as,  according  to  the 

*  Relation  of  Morice,  the  Archbishop's  secretary.    Strype, 
Mem.  Cranm.  619. 
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fashion  of  his  day,  a  repast  was  then  reguhurly 
served  up,  he  never  failed  to  take  his  place  at  the 
table.  If  he  did  not  mean  to  eat,  he  wore  his 
gloves^  and  contented  himself  with  instructing 
and  exhilarating  those  around  his  hospitable  board 
by  his  conversation.  After  supper  he  used  to 
spend  an  hotir  in  exercise  or  amusement;  and 
before  he  retired  to  rest,  which  he  appiears  to 
have  done  about  nine  o'clock,  he  again  applied 
himself  to  his  books.  He  generally  stood  while 
engaged  in  study  \ 

The  sincerity  of  the  Sling  in  his  designs  to  re- 
form the  Church,  was  also  evinced  by^  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  England  about  this  time  %  received 
by  Melancthon.    That  learned  and  amiable  di- 
vine, though  highly  moderate  and  conciliating, 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural 
Christianity :  hence,  had  Henry  been  inclined  to 
make  ho  &rther  changes  in  ecclesiiustical  afiairs, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  illustrious  German  wotdd 
have  been  pressed  to  pass  over  into  our  island. 
Melancthon,  however,  declined  the  proposed  visit, 
though,  it  seems,  not  without  giving  encourage- 
ment to  believe  that  he  would  make  it  at  some 
future  time,  as  he  was  expected  by  his  English 
friends  repeatedly  afterwards. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  pontificate  dis- 
tinguished by  the  defection  of  England,  was 

«  Foxe,  1690. 

'  Archbishop  Laurence  Mjriy  that  this  invitadon  was  giTCii  not 
later  than  March  in  this  year,  as  appears  from  one  of  Melanc« 
them's  letters.    Bampt.  Lect.  1 96. 

VOL.  L  I  i 
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brought  to  a  close.  Clement  had  long  been  af- 
iicted  with  a  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs^ 
which,  under  medical  guidance,  he  attempted  to 
remove  by  some  alteration  in  his  diet.  But  his 
enfeebled  constitution  would  not  bear  the  change; 
and,  unregretted  by  any  party',  he  sank  under 
the  violence  of  his  malady.  On  tiie  12th  of  Octo- 
ber S  Alexander  Famese  was  elected  in  his  place. 
The  new  Pontiff,  who  is  known  as  Paul  IIL  was 
then  sixtyHseven  years  of  age,  and  was  believed  to 
be  by  no  means  in  a  good  state  of  health  *•  As* 
piring  cardinak  therefore  hoped,  that  after  no 
long  interval,  the  tiara  would  again  become  va* 
cant.  To  the  prevalence  of  this  anticipation 
among  the  electors,  Paul  was  no  doubt  indebted 
tw  some  of  those  suffirages,  which  raised  him  to 
the  highest  pinnade  of  professicmal  greatness^ 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities ' } 
but  as  to  morals,  he  had  contracted  a  blemish, 
which  rendered  him  unfit  to  fill  the  highest  star* 
tion  in  the  Romish  Ghsrch,  especially  at  such  a 
time«  Like  many  pf  his  predecessors,  he  had 
been  disgraced  by  notwious  incontinence.  A  son, 

*  dement  "  died  with  no  small  joy  of  the  court.  For  though 
they  admired  his  virtues,  which  were  a  natural  gravity,  exem- 
plary parsimony,  and  dissimulation ;  yet  they  hated  lAore  his 
avarice,  rigidity,  and  cruelty,  increased,  or  more  manifested, 
after  he  was  oppressed  by  hia  infirmity."    F.  Paul,  71« 

'  Ibid. 

"  Bower. 

'  Paul  '*  was  a  pkelate  endowed  with  good  qualkies ;-  and 
among  all  his  virtues,  made  more  esteem  of  none  than 
mulation."     F.  Paul,  71. 
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Peter  Lewis  Faraese^  and  a  daughter,  named  Con- 
8tantia,  married  into  the  house  of  Sforza,  were 
living  evidences  of  the  rank  hjrpocrisy  with  which 
many  Romish  priests,  even  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rank,  advocated  the  propriety  of  clerical 
celibacy.  As  Pope,  Paul  trod  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessor.  While  a  private  cardinal,  he  had 
disapproved  Clement's  precipitancy  towards  En- 
gland ;  but  when  he  felt  his  own  brows  encircled 
by  the  triple  crown,  his  principal  object  appeared 
to  be  the  aggrandising  of  that  spurious  scion, 
which  he  had,  so  little  to  his  credit,  engrafted 
upon  the  house  of  Famese.  His  policy,  accord- 
ingly, at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  merely  that 
of  an  elective  Italian  prince,  anxious  to  secure  a 
splendid  inheritance  for  his  family ;  and  he  seem- 
ed to  regard  the  alienation  of  Henry  from  his  see 
with  sullen  indifference. 

It  must  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  obstacles  to 
a  reconciliation  between  England  and  Rome,  were 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Henry,  by  recognising  pub- 
licly Holy  Writ  alone  as  the  Word  of  God,  had 
aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  root  of  papal  power. 
His  adherence  to  a  principle  so  manifestly  safe 
and  reasonable,  was  rendered  likely  by  his  own 
good  sense,  his  obstinacy  of  temper,  and  the  bias 
of  those  most  in  his  confidence.  The  Queen  fully 
maintained  her  ascendancy  over  him;  and  her 
disposition  upon  religious  subjects,  was  unequi- 
vocally shewn  by  her  choice  of  Latimer  and  Shax- 
ton,  two  zealous  Reformers,  for  her  domestic 
chaplains.    Cranmer's  influence  over  his  royal 

ii2 
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master  was  abo  very  great,  and  it  was  uniformly 
exerted  for  the  extension  of  scriptural  truth. 
Nor  was  Cromwell  ever  wanting  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  now  the  most  active 
minister  of  the  crown,  and  his  advice  upon  eccle- 
siastical subjects  appears  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  primate. 

There  were,  however,  other  distinguished  per- 
sons deservedly  high  in  the  King's  cQufidence  and 
esteem,  who,  though  willing  to  side  with  their 
royal  master,  in  his  rupture  with  the  Roman  see, 
felt  anxious  to  guard  inviolate  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  the  national  Church  as  then  established. 
Such  was  the  feeling  of  an  individual  not  less 
eminent  for  personal  qualities,  than  for  illustriotis 
ancestry,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. This  was  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of 
NorfoU^,  who  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  his  tar 
lents,  in  emerging  from  that  cloud  of  adversity, 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  fortunes  of  his  family 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  The  Howards  first 
attracted  notice  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  when 
an  individual  of  their  name  was  honourably  em^ 
ployed  as  one  of  the  justices  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  ^.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  a  descendant 
of  the  judge,  made  an  immense  acquisition  of 
property  and  influence  by  a  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  lady  was  of  the 
blood  royal,  being  descended  from  a  daughter  of 

'  Dugdale's  Baronage. 
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Thomas  of  Brotherton%  Earl  of  Norfolk^  and 
Earl  Marshal  of  England^  who  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Edward  I.  Her  son^  John  Howard^  being  an 
active  partizan  of  Richard  III.  was  raised  by  that 
monarch  to  the  honours  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  his  mother  s  family,  the  Mowbrays.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Earl  Marshal  The 
Duke  remained  faithful  to  his  benefactor  to  the 
last ;  and  was  slain,  fighting  in  his  cause,  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Bosworth.  His  son,  Thomas, 
was  taken  prisoner  on  that  memorable  day,  and 
was  sent,  by  the  victorious  Henry,  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  fortunes  of  his  house  eclipsed  by  an  act  of  at- 
tainder. In  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  King's 
reign,  the  hostility  towards  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter prevailing  in  the  North,  was  roused  into  acti- 
vity by  the  collection  of  an  obnoxious  tax.  In 
order  to  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  revolt,  Henry 
resolved  to  use  the  services  of  one  whose  destiny 
had  been  hitherto  fatally  linked  with  the  Yorkists. 
He  released  the  Earl  of  Surrey  from  confinement, 
aHowed  him  to  resume  that  title,  together  with 

*  So  called  from  a  village  ia  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  boroi 
June  1, 1300.  When  bis  mother,  Margaret  of  France,  was  in 
labour,  she  invoked  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  otherwise  Arch- 
bishop Becket;  and  being  soon  afler  relieved,  she  of  course 
attributed  her  ease  to  the  deceased  prelate's  interference.  In 
order  to  commemorate  this  satisfactory  mode  of  proving  that 
die  cries  of  the  living  can  be  heard  by  the  dead,  the  infant  who 
came  into  the  world  at  that  time,  was  named  afler  the  individual 
from  whom  the  Queen  believed  herself  to  have  derived  so  much 
benefit. 
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the  estates  which  he  had  derived  from  his  wife, 
and  sent  him  against  the  northern  insurgents. 
Surrey's  success  upon  this  occasion  was  complete, 
and  he  thereby  regained  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  influence,  which  his  family  had  lost  upon 
Bosworth  field  \  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
Henry's  reign,  the  gallant  Earl  was  re-instated  in 
all  the  honours  of  his  house.  He  commanded 
the  English  troops  on  that  day  so  disastrous  to 
Scotland,  when  James  IV.  lost  his  life  on  the  field 
of  Flodden  ^    The  services  of  Surrey  upon  this 

^  Rapin,  I.  664. 

^  September  9t  1513.  The  unfortunate  James  had  taken  the 
field  as  the  auxiliary  of  Lewis  XIL  who  was  then  labouring  to 
counteract  the  ambitious  policy  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Of  course 
that  martial  Pontiff  did  not  forget  to  put  his  artillery  of  every 
kind  in  requisition  against  his  enemies ;  who,  accordingly,  were 
duly  anathematized  as  schismatics.  Nor  was  this  papal  pro- 
scription overlooked  by  the  English  court.  When  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  about  to  commence  his  fatal  march  into  England, 
Henry  wrote  to  him,  **  that  he  did  not  question,  by  God's  help, 
to  frustrate  all  the  endeavours  of  schismatics  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  and  council  of  Lateran:"  and  when  after  the  battle, 
a  corpse,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  defeated  king,  was  found 
among  the  slain,  it  was  determined  to  abstain  from  giving  it 
Christian  burial,  because  the  Scottish  monarch  had  died  excom- 
municated. An  application  was  afterwards  made  to  the  ktitu- 
dinarian  Leo,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  for  leave  to  conunit  his  royal 
kinsman's  supposed  remains  wiUi  decency  to  the  tomb.  His 
Holiness  replied,  that  **  forasmuch  as  James  had  occupied  the 
kingly  station,  was  nearly  related  to  the  English  monarch,  and 
had  shewn,  it  was  said,  some  signs  of  contrition  before  hisdeatht 
the  Bishop  of  London  should  be  commissioned  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  the  said  alleged  contrition ;  and  if  he  shotdd  find  reason  to 
believe  its  reality,  he  should  be  empowered  to  absolve  the  de- 
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importaiit  occasion,  were  recompensed  by  his  re^ 
storatioH  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk ;  and  hence^ 
forth  he  held  the  most  distinguished  place  among 
tiie  nobility  of  England.  His  influence  was  neces^ 
sarily  very  extensivej  and  he  exerted  it  unceas* 
inglyj  though  cautiously,  in  support  of  those  reli** 
gious  opinions,  which  had  been  impressed  upon 
his  mind  m  youth. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester^ 
that  the  Reformation  found  its  most  subtle  and 
dangerous  enemy.  Stephen  Gardiner  was  born 
at  Bury  St  Edmund's.  Of  his  origin,  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  man  who  passed  as  his 
Cither  occupied  a  menial  station  in  the  household 
of  Lionel  Woodyille,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  bro* 
ther  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  Queen.  It  was» 
however,  commonly  believed,  that  the  bishop 
himself  was  the  young  Gardiner^s  £ither;  and 
that,  to  avoid  the  infamy  which  the  discovery  of 
such  a  fact  would  entail  upon  a  person  in  his  sta* 
tion,  he  contrived  to  dispose  of  his  paramour  ia 
marriage  before  the  time  of  her  pregnancy  was 
expired  ^    But  whatever  might  be  the  disadvanp* 

cetsed  prince,  id  order  tbat  his  cerpee  nigbt  be  eoianutted  to 
boly  gronnd."    Rapin,  L  724, 

*  **  Accept  a  quodam  qui  ae  ferebat  hujaa  episeopi  ( WoodviUe) 
propinqmuD,  Stephapitm  Oaldiiierum  WinlonieBsem  Epiacopuio 
ab  itto  genitun,  qui  ut  iinpadiciliaB  dedecoa  a  ae  poaaet  anoliri^ 
pellicem  jam  gravldam  Ghurdtnero  cuidam  despoDaayit  fiunulo 
alio,  qui  inde  paler  qua  habttna  eat."  (Godwin,  Do  Prnaul.  351.) 
Strype,  oiler  repealing  this  accooni  of  Biakop  Gardiner's  origin, 
adds,  **  and  so  I  HaTO  seen  ii  recorded  in  the  HeraMa*  Office.*^ 
(Eccl.  Mem.  III.  449.)     Burnet  says  of  this  aecoont :  «'  This  h 
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tages  which  doaded  Gardmef  8  earlier  years,  his 
abilities  enabled  him  soon  to  surmount  them.  He 
received  his  academical  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  ultimately  he  became  master  of  Trinity 
Hall.  The  foundation  of  his  farther  preferment 
was  laid  by  means  of  an  introduction  that  he  for- 
tunately obtained  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  a  minister 
who  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  quality  of 
superior  minds,  which  leads  to  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  fitted  to  render  important  services. 
Hence  Gardiner,  More,  and  Cromwell,  were 
among  his  confidential  servants  ^  The  first 
named  4>f  these  three  great  men,  was  his  secre* 
tary.  While  in  this  employment,  the  draught  of 
a  treaty,  displaying  more  than  common  ability, 
was  siibmitted  by  Wolsey  to  the  King;  who, 
struck  by  the  masterly  character .  of  the  piece, 
enquired  by  whom  it  was  prepared.  •  Gardiner 
thus  became  known  to  his  sovereign,  and  he  ^  was 

mentioned  by  Sir  Philip  Hobby»  in  a  letter  that  he  writ  to  one  of 
those  that  fled  beyond  sea,  giving  him  an  acoonnt  of  hia  (Gardi- 
ner^s)  death :  where  he.sayi  of  him,  )ie  was  a  man  of  hi^^ 
descent  than  he  was  commonly  reported:  and  on  the  margin  it 
18  said,  he  was  nephew  to  a  Qaeen  of  England."  (Hiat.  Ref.  IL 
50ft.)  It  appears  that  this  celebrated  prelate  desired  to  pass  as 
some  connexion  of  the  Gardyners  of  Glemsford,  near  Ipswich, 
in  Suffolk ;  since  the  arms  borne  by  him  when  he  became  a  dig- 
nitaryt  are  those  of  that  ftmily,  difierenced  by.an  abatement. 
Strype* 

*  Archbishop  Parker  thus  characterises  these  three  great  men : 
**  Moms  Gardinero  doctior*  eoqiie  Gardinerus  juris  peritior 
fuit:  at  Cromwellus  utroque  prudentior.atque  sanctior."  De 
AnC  Brit.  EccL  467* 
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soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  royal  secretaries. 
In  this  situation  he  rapidly  acquired  favour^  not 
only  with  the  King,  but  also  with  Anne  Boleyn ; 
whom,  as  well  as  her  distinguished  suitor,  he  con- 
ciliated by  his  zeal  and  ability  in  promoting  the 
divorce  from  Catharine.  In  aiding  Henry  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  and  in  asserting  the  right  of 
England .  to  regulate  all  her  own  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  Gardiner  still  concurred  after  his  ser- 
vices, had  been  requited  by  the  wealthy  bishopric 
of  Winchester.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  sur- 
render a  single  article  of  faith,  or  a  single  feature 
in  the  religious  worship^  which  his  country  had 
derived  from  Rome. 

Gardiner's  views  respecting  the  point  at  which 
the  Reformation  ought  to  stop,  were  ably  second- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Cuthbert  Tunstall 
was  the  illegitimate  son .  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
sided in  the  north  riding. of  Yorkshire*.  As  a 
scholar,  his  pretensions  were  highly  respectable. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
not  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew. ;  hut  it  was  in  the 
mathematics  that  his  chief  attainments  lay'.  In 
that  branch  of  learning,  he  had  few  equals.  These 
high  qualifications,  united,  as  they  were,  to  un- 
blemished morals,  and  a  great  suavity  of  disposi- 
tion, brought  TunstaU  forward  in  early  life.  Arch- 
bishop Warham  became  his  friend,  and  appointed 

*  "  Ortum  haboit  Hatchfordtt  in  comilatu  Richmondie,  patre 
quidem  nobfli  prognatuyi  sed  ex  concubina."  Godwioi  De  Pra^- 
jttl.  755. 

'Ibid. 
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him  his  vicar-general.  He  then  attracted  the  no- 
tice q{  his  sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  despatched 
abroad  upon  several  embassiea  His  earlier  do- 
mestic employments  of  importance  were  those  of 
master  of  the  rolls>  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seaL 
At  length  his  political  and  legal  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  bishopric  of  London,  which  he  hdd 
durimg  nine  years.  From  this  see  he  was,  in  the 
year  1580,  translated  to  that  of  Durham.  In  his 
new  situation  he  fully  justified  the  opinion  that 
had  been  previously  entertained  of  him.  He  dis- 
bursed his  ample  revenues  in  works  of  public 
utiUty,  in  a  noble  hospitality,  and  in  a  liberal  at- 
tention to  the  claims  of  indigeiice.  In  religious 
opinions,  Bi&hop  Tunstall  was  invariably,  though 
cautiously  and  candidly,  opposed  to  that  revival 
of  the  ancient  faith,  wldch  has  conferred  celebrity 
upon  his  age.  He  was  willing  indeed  to  treat  the 
papal  authority  as  a  political  usurpation ;  but  he 
was  an:suoua  to  guard  inviolate  every  other  prin- 
ciple in  which  he  had  been  trained. 

About  Michadmas,  the  King,  who  was  residing 
at  Winchester,  issued  orders  to  the  bkhops  to 
repair  to  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  preach 
there  against  the  papal  claims  to  jmrisdiction  in 
England.  Obedient  to  this  command.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  from  the 
pulpit  of  its  cathedral,  he  strenuously  impugned 
upon  two  occasions  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
see.  He  chiefly  laboured  to  convince  his  hearers, 
that  the  Popes  are  not  God's  vicars  upon  earth : 
a  position  which  he  strengthened  by  a  detail  of 
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the  various  artifices  which  had  conducted  those 
prelates  to  their  actual  greatness.  He  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  describe  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  Popedom  in  those  days.  The  holiness^  he 
saidj  attributed  to  the  Pontiff^  and  to  the  indivi- 
duals about  him,  existed  in  name  alone^  and 
would  never  be  supposed  to  characterise  those 
elevated  ecclesiastics  by  any  impartial  and  intel- 
ligent observer  of  their  habits.  Against  the  laws 
and  canons  of  the  Roman  Church  he  also  in* 
veighed  with  great  severity^  wholly  denying  their 
Divine  authority^  and  intimating  to  his  congrega^ 
tion,  that  such  of  these  constitutions  as  were  truly 
unexceptionable^  were  now  to  be  obeyed^  because 
sanctioned  by  the  King.  As  for  the  rites  and  ce- 
remonies of  religion,  the  Archbishop  warned  his 
hearers  against  being  deluded  into  an  opinion  of 
their  power  to  infuse  sanctification  into  the  hu- 
man heart.  That  blessing,  he  said,  like  the 
greater  one  of  eternal  life,  must  flow  from  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour.  However^ 
he  added,  these  outward  forms  ought  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  as  conducing  to  the  decorum  of 
public  worship,  as  serving  to  commemorate  many 
important  circumstances  in  the  history  of  reli* 
gion,  and  as  being  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  to  which  all  Christians  are  bound  to  pay 
obedience. 

These  doctrines,  however  new  they  might  be  to 
the  people  of  Canterbury,  appeared  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  received ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
prior  of  the  Dominicans  undertook  to  refute  from 
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the  pulpit  what  the  Archbishop  had  inculcated. 
The  task  was  one  of  some  delicacy^  because  the 
Pope's  jurisdiction  over  England  had  been  abo- 
lished by  a  legislative  act,  and  had  been  solemnly 
disclaimed  by  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
prior,  therefore,  found  himself  precluded  from 
advocating  the  papal  cause  in  direct  terms.  But, 
in  spite  of  this  seeming  difficulty,  he  managed  so 
as  to  take  good  care  that  none  of  his  hearers 
should  mistake  the  purport  of  his  sermon.  He 
maintained  in  it,  that  infallibility  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  a  phrase  which,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Romanist,  is  understood  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  his  own  particular  sect.  But  lest  any 
of  the  congregation  should  mistake  or  misrepre- 
sent the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  this  phrase^ 
he  adverted  to  the  charge  of  immorality,  which 
the  Archbishop  had  brought  against  several  Popes. 
Upon  this  subject,  the  preacher  merely  observed, 
*^  I  shall  not  slander  the  Bishops  of  Rome."  As 
for  the  canons  of  the  Church,  he  asserted  that 
they  were  not  less  binding  upon  the  consciences 
of  men,  than  the  express  laws  of  God. 

This  attack  from  the  pulpit  was  succeeded  by 
another  of  a  more  direct  nature,  which  the  prior 
made  upon  his  diocesan,  before  a  considerable 
number  of  witnesses.  Upon  this  occasion  he  de- 
fended the  moral  character  of  the  Popes  in  ex- 
press terms ;  asserting,  that  he  knew  no  instance 
in  which  any  one  of  them  had  acted  unworthily  of 
his  station.  At  the  same  time  he  charged  the 
Archbishop  with  want  of  charity,  because  that 
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prelate  had  declared  in  his  sermon,  that  he  had 
prayed  daily,  during  several  years,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  papal  power,  and  that  he  thanked 
God  for  delivering  the  English  nation  from  it 

Mild  and  placahle  as  was  the  disposition  of 
Cranmer,  a  just  regard  to  his  character  and  sta- 
tion would  not  allow  him  to  pass  over  unnoticed 
this  public  attack.  Accordingly,  before  Christ- 
mas, he  summoned  the  prior  to  appear  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  bold  preacher  now  became  alarmed, 
and  discovered  a  willingness  to  make  all  the  repa- 
ration in  his  power  for  the  affiront  which  he  had 
offered  to  his  diocesan.  His  sermon,  he  said,  was 
not  levelled  at  the  discourses  of  the  Archbishop ; 
4hat  indeed  there  was  no  room  for  such  an  attack, 
since  his  Grace  had  preached  nothing  exception- 
able. With  these  private  concessions,  the  pri- 
mate was  satisfied;  but  his  opponent,  having 
escaped  public  censure  and  refutation,  did  not 
hesitate  to  claim  the  victory  in  the  contest.  He 
represented  the  Archbishop's  forbearance  as  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  haste,  and  defective  informa- 
tion. He  openly  declared,  that  Cranmer's  ser- 
mons taught  erroneous  doctrine  in  many  points ; 
and  that  he  had  designedly  exposed  them  from 
the  pulpit.  These  declarations  were  eagerly  re- 
ceived by  such  persons  in  Kent  as  were  attached 
to  the  Papacy;  and  a  considerable  prejudice 
against  the  Archbishop  was  thus  excited  in  his 
own  diocese.  At  length  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action, and  its  consequences,  reached  the  King's 
ears.    Henry  immediately  recommended  that  pro- 
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ceedings  should  be  regularly  instituted  against 
the  obnoxious  prior.  To  this  proposal  Cranmer 
appears  to  have  made  no  objection,  provided  that 
he  personally  should  not  be  required  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  offence ;  at  all  events,  unless 
some  other  individual  were  associated  with  him. 
The  course,  however,  which  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  in  this  case  was,  that  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  K  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  matter  proceeded  any 
fiurther ;  but  it  could  hardly  fail  of  convincing  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  it,  that  among  the 
monastic  orders,  the  Papacy  might  still  calculate 
upon  many  zealous  partizans. 

On  the  8d  of  November  the  Parliament  met  V 
and  passed  some  important  acts  relating  to  the 
Church.  The  Convocation  having  already,  in 
the  preceding  spring,  disclaimed  the  papal  autho- 
rity, and  having  declared  that  the  King's  power 
over  his  subjects  extended  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
the  Parliament  now  confirmed  this  decision,  and 
rendered  it  effective.  It  was  enacted,  that  the 
supreme  authority  over  the  English  Church  should 
hereafter  be  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  jurisdiction,  properly  ap- 
pertaining to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority. 
This  act,  in  all  probability,  was  fiir  from  unaccept- 
able to  the  King;  and  indeed  it  was  rendered 

>  Letter  from  Cianiiier  to  the  King.    Strype,  Mem.  Cramn. 
Appeiidiz»  696. 
^  Herbert,  178. 

4 
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necessary,  by  the  abolition  of  the  papal  power, 
which  had  been  voted  in  the  last  session  of  Par* 
Uament  Still,  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power  by 
a  layman,  could  not  fail  of  giving  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  was  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  the  principles  which  Henry 
had  been  used  to  maintain.  He  did  not,  there* 
fore,  choose  to  assume  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Legislature  before  he  had  consulted 
with  the  privy  council,  and  with  the  bishops.  By 
the  council  he  was  furnished  with  precedoiits, 
proving  that  former  Kings  of  England  had  exer« 
cised  a  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  affiiirs. 
The  bishops  recapitulated  the  arguments  upon 
this  subject,  that  had  been  advanced  recently  in 
Convocation,  by  which  they  asserted  it  to  have 
been  undeniably  proved,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope  over  England  has  no  warrant  in  the 
Word  of  God.  To  this  they  added,  that  the  una- 
nimity with  which  the  universities  and  clergy^ 
both  regular  and  secular,  had  disclaimed  the  papal 
authority,  was  a  plain  proof  that  those  who  were 
best  informed  upon  the  subject,  could  discover 
no  good  reason  for  upholding  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  see  over  people  not  politically  con- 
nected with  it  Thus  fortified  by  the  deliberate 
opinions  expressed  by  Ins  wisest  counsellors, 
Henry  no  longer  made  any  scruple  of  accepting 
the  title  and  privileges  wUch  his  Parliament  had 
conferred  upon  him '.    He  assumed  the  supreme 

*  Herbert,  \7$. 
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direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  daring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  and  there  was  no  branch  of 
his  prerogative  upon  which  he  placed  a  higher 
value. 

Besides  the  accession  of  power  thus  gained  by 
the  crown,  another  act  of  Parliament  transferred 
to  it  a  branch  of  revenue,  which  the  Popes  had 
been  used  to  enjoy.    From  the  payment  of  first 
fruits  and  tetaths  into  the  papal  treasury,  the 
hdders  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  had  been  ex- 
cused in  a  former  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  clergy  had  thus  derived  a  benefit  of  some  im- 
portance from  the  rupture  of  their  connexion  with  ' 
Rome.    They  had,  however,  now  the  mottifica- 
tion  to  find,  that  this  relief  was  not  to  continue. 
The  proportion  of  ecclesiastical  incomes  formerly 
daimed  by  the  Pope,  was  now  vested  in  the  King; 
and  the  clergy  had  the  additional  mortification  to 
perceive,  that  from  the  exchange  of  masters;  they 
were  very  unlikely  to  become  pecuniary  gainers* 
It  was  determined  that  the  payments  from  eccle- 
siastical benefices  should  be  made  for  the  future^ 
according  to  a  new  and  strict  valuation.    Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  place  an  estimate 
upon  church  property  of  every  description  through- 
out the  kingdom.    The  bishops  of  thie  several 
dioceses  were  always  included  in  these  ccmrnds^ 
sions;  the  other  members  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  laymen.    These  cotnmissioners  were 
empowered  to  require  the  attendance  of  all  cler- 
gymen, whether  regular  or  secular,  possessed  of 
any  spiritual  preferment  whatever,  to  inspect  theit 
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account-books,  Examine  their  receivers  ^  and  in 
fine  to  omit  nd  method  by  which  could  be  ascer- 
tained the  exact  value  of  every  piece  of  ecclesi- 
ftstical  property  contained  in  England.     In  the 
tttimate  to  be  returned  by  the  commissioners,  no 
account  was  to  be  taken  of  repairs,  of  the  serving 
of  atires,  or  of  any  other  deductions,  except  per- 
manent and  annual  charges  upon  benefices.    The 
VakAition  of  such  an  immense  mass  of  property  as 
irai»  theft  vested  in  the  Church,  was  hot  accom* 
]^l%shed  iiMil  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.    The^ 
cdmmissioners  had  not  completed  their  labours  in 
Wales  eveft  at  the  accession  of  Edward  VI '. 
Sinee  that  timfe  no  hew  valuation  has  been*  made  r 
hendt  the  Sa^  fruits  and  tenths  df  the  clergy  are 
dttll  paid  te^ording  to  the  returns  tf^ansmitted  to 
the  gWi^tjfimetA  by  King  Henry's  cohimissiohers; 
Another  tfct  of  the  Parliament  provided  for  the 
continuance  of   suffragan  bishops  in  England,  v 
Prelates^  betting  this  chtfaeter,  were  sufficiently 
well  known,  and  had  been  usually  decorated  by 
the  Pope  #ith  sotaiie'  episcopal  title  derired  ttotA  a 
fowh>  which,  though  not  owning  his  authority; 
according  to  the  maxims  of  Romish  jurispru- 
dence, was  considered  as  of  right  subject  to  the 
Papaey*".    Such  bishops  were  useful  auxiliaridc( 

^  FalleTy  92f  •  The  vulimtion  of  ecdesiasdcal  benefices  in*  use 
hafbri^  the  reign  of  ^enry  VlII.  was  made  towards  the  end  of 
dM^tHltttoenth  eentuty,  by  viitne  of  an  order  issued  by  Pope  Ni* 
oMIai  IV.  in  laW.    Not.  Hist.  V09. 

"  Christopher,  Bishop  of  Sidon,  assisted  at  th^  conseenttion  of 
VOL.  I.  K  k 
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to  the  regubr  diocesans,  in  an  age  when  several 
dioceses  were  of  an  inconvenient  size,  and  when 
prelates  were  conunonly  engaged  in  secular  em* 
ployments.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any 
prejudice  which  might  result  to  the  Church  from 
the  want  of  suffragans  in  future,  it  was  enacted* 
that  any  prelate  might  obtain  the  assistance  of 
such  a  coadjutor  upon  an  application  to  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  He  was  to  nominate 
two  divines,  of  whom  the  King  was  to  choose 
one;  the  individual  so  chosen  was  then  to  be  pre* 
sented^  by  the  royal  letters  patent,  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  province  in  which  he  was  to  reside; 
and  being  consecrated  by  that  metropolitan,  he 
was  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  so  long  as  he 
possessed  a  licence  or  commission  empowering 
him  thus  to  act  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^ 
but  no  longer.  Twenty-four  towns  were  named 
in  the  act,  to  each  of  which  a  suffragan  bishop 
might  be  assigned  '^ ;  and  one  was  allowed  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Principally  with  a  view  to  check  the  bold  in- 
vectives and  seditious  harangues  of  the  friars,  it 

the  Bishops  Goodrich,  Lee,  and  Salcot.  (Strype,  Mem.  Cranm. 
42.)  Cornish,  Residentiary  of  Wells,  was  employed  under  the 
title  of  Thomas,  Episcopm  Tinenais,  to  asaist  Bishop  Fox  when 
he  held  the  see  of  Exeter.  Note  to  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref«  I.  248. 
"  The  foHowing  are  the  names  of  these  towns :  Thetford,  Ipa- 
wich,  Colchester,  Dover,  Guildford,  Southampton,  Taunton, 
Shaftsbury,  Molton«  Marl^iorough,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Glouoea* 
ter,  Shrewsbivy,  Bristol,  Pearith,  Bridgewater,  Nottingham. 
Grantham,  Hull,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Befwickf  aad  St. 
Germain's.    Ibid. 
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was  made  treason  in  this  session  of  Parliament  to 
deny  the  King's  right  to  the  crown^  or  to  call  him 
a  heretic,  schismatic,  infidel,  tyrant,  or  usurper. 
Nor  wete  those  who  should  transgress  this  statute 
to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  \  Ano- 
&er  act  attainted  Bishop  Fisher,  with  five  inferior 
clerg3rmen  %  for  refusing  to  take  the  oathi  of  suc- 
cession, as  tendered  to  them ;  and  declared  that 
their  benefices  should  be  considered  vacant  on 
the  second  of  the  following  January.  The  attain^ 
der  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  invidiously  reserved 
for  a  separate  enactment,  in  the  preamble  to 
which,  he  was  charged  with  ungratefully  endea- 
vouring to  excite  sedition  among  the  people,  in 
return  for  the  great  benefits  which  the  King  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  Before  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  by  the 
crown ;  but  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  b^ 
nefit  of  it  *<. 

However  great  might  be  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  favoured  the  Reformation,  when  they 
contemplated  what  had  been  done  in  the  two  last 
sessions  of  Parliament,  they  could  not  avoid  feel- 
ing that  much  remained  to  be  effected  before  the 
Catholic  fiuth  would  be  restored  to  the  people  of 
England  in  its  native  purity.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
that  Ptpal  interference  was  no  longer  allowed  to 

*  Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  247. 

'  Whose  names  were  Plummer,  WOson,  Powell,  Fetherstone, 
and  Wyllin    Ibid.  U9. 
«  Ibid. 
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insult  the  natioRal  independence ;  but  the  relij 
pf  the  Eoip^n  Church  was  still  established  by  law^ 
and  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  majority  of 
m^n  throughout  the  country.  In  rarder  to  shake 
this  veneration  for  the  system  of  rdigious  belief 
in  ivhidi  th^  people  had  been  educat6d>  and  to  af^ 
ford  tothopewho  fiE^vour^dthe  doctrines  of  genuine 
Christianity,  the  advitntage  of  supporting  their 
arguments  by  appealiiig  to  an  accessible  standard 
possessed  of  m  authority  universally  recognized ; 
Cranmer  was  anxious  tp  see  the  Bible  published 
in  English.  In  desiring  to  accomplish  this  oIh 
ject^  he  was  only  labouring  to  restore  a  privilege 
ifi  his  countrymen,  which>  until  the  &tal  domi-f 
nance  of  the  Papal  Church,  had  been  enjoyed  by 
every  people  favQured  with  the.  revelation  of  God's 
niril].  When  it  pleased  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
all  goodness  to  reveal  himself  to  ikh  ancient  Is- 
raelites^ his  words  were  recorded  in  the  language 
that  they  spoke  vernacularly.  After  a  captivity 
of  seventy  years  by  the  waters,  of  Babylon,  bad 
taught  to  the  Jewish  populace  the  speech  of  tkteit. 
oppressors,  in  the  place  «f  that  used  by  their  an*, 
cestors ;  pna  of  the  ^xst  measures  adopted  by  the 
pious  Ezi^^  after  the  peoplje^'s  return  to  Jerusalein, 
was  the  acconunodatipn  of  their  religious  aevvice 
to  the  change  whiph  their  forced  emigration,  had 
wrought  in  t^eir  idiom.  The  law  was.  indeed  read  - 
to  the  restored  race  of  Israel,  in  the  very  words 
which  their  forefathers  had  been  used  to  hea^ ; 
but  no  sooner  was  a  verse  of  the  origin^d  Hel)^^ 
concluded,  than  an  interpreter  who  stood  by  ren- 
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dered  it  iilto  Chaldee  for  the  instnictioii  of  the 
coi^egatioii.  Such  continued  to  be  the  practice 
among  the  Jews  who  remained  at  home,  and  in 
time>  Chaldee  paiiaphrases  of  the  sacred  volume^ 
vnder  the  name  of  Targums,  dispersed  sMsiong  the 
people  in  a  written  form  the  knowledge  of  Grod's 
will.  When  the  nation  had  exteiided  itself,  and 
mady  Jews  had  settled  among  the  neighhoiiring 
heathens,  another  version  of  the  Scriptures  be- 
came necessary,  and  accordingly  one  was  provided* 
The  Septuagint  rendered  the  same  services  to  the 
Jews  settled  among  the  Greeks,  that  th^  Targnms 
did  to  those  who  continued  in  their  own  land  ^  A 
direct  atpproval  of  this  course  wais  given  from  th^ 
highest  authority,  in  the  more  complete  revelationi 
of  God's  will  which  followed  the  Saviour's  as^n-> 
sion.  The  language  most  highly  esteemed,  and 
most  generally  understood  at  that  time  was  th^ 
Greek.  In  that  language,  accordingly,  did  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  deliver  to  itankind  their 
written  instructions.  As,  however,  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  embraced  the  Gospel,  were  unable 
to  understand  the  idiom  of  Greece,  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  were  tuade  for  the  use  of  such  as 
were  thus  situated,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  Church*.    The  Orient^  believers  had 

^  Thd  Old  add  New  Testiment  connected  by  Hwnphrey  Piii 
dtauzi  D.  D.  Dean  of  Norwich.    Lond.  1 720.  II.  413. 

*  **  Pjt>pag8ta  bsevi  in  universas  Imperii  Romani  pravitimB 
Raligione Gbrislianat  Scriptura  statim  omaSius.popuUs  traditai 
et  in  i|06vum  linguas  tranahta*"  (Hist.  Grit.  Vet.  Test^  Aiae^ 
tore  Ric.  Simonio.  Franeq.  1698.  II.  74.)    In  another  place  Aie 
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their  spiritual  wants  supplied  by  the  Syriac  rer- 
sion :  those  of  the  West,  by  the  Italic,  or  ancieiit 
Vulgate  \  Nor  did  it  cease  to  be  the  benevolent 
and  judicious  policy  of  those  holy  men  who  la- 
boured to  Christianize  the  world,  that,  whenever 
a  nation  was  converted  to  the  fiuth,  the  Book  of 
inspiration  was  rendered  into  its  native  tongue« 
The  Anglo-Saxons  derived  as  usual  this  advantage 


leimed  critic  tells  us,  tlial  this  general  practice  of  translating 
Scripture  was  necessary.  "  Quandoquidem  Scriptura  propter 
Meliuin  eruditioneni'promttlgata  est,  statim  ab  initio  in  Ecdesiis 
IjBCta  fuit»  Qvamobrem  nectmtm  fuU  ui  propria  ImgfM  miraque 
JScckiia  ittam  hahereU**  Howevery  Father  Simon  has  not  for- 
gotten to  supply  on  a  subsequent  occasion  the  following  reason 
for  the  variation  from  antiquity  as  to  the  use  of  Scripture,  which 
even  a  well-informed  Romanist  can  hardly  fail  of  nemarking  in 
die  usage  of  his  Church.  **  Nonquam  tamcn  plane  aut  in  uni< 
versum  illam  (Scripturam)  Eccksia  interdixit,  hac  in  reChrysoa* 
tojni  et  phmmorum  aliarum  veterum  exemplum  iroitaCa,  a  quibus 
Scripturae  lectio  populis  valde  oommendata.  ^uia  turn  temporis 
suis  pastoribus  obedientissimi  obsequentissimiqoe  erant,  et  ab 
iUia  Seripturas  interpretandi  methodum  et  rationem  hauriefcant, 
poterat  illanun  lectio  libenter  ipsis  ooncedi.  Ex  adverso  in  hisee 
postremis  saeculis  contigit  tot  hseresium  monstris  exortis  ferme 
Tradiiumem  rejidt  et  pro  suo  marte  quemque  vel  de  infima  plebe 
Seripturas  interpretari  ausum,  inconsultis  legitimis  Ecclesiae  pas« 
toribus."  (124.)  These  words  might  do  credit  to  one  who  had 
nerer  happened  to  read  of  the  various  heresies  which  distraded 
Che  Church  in  those  halcyon  days  when  so  many  illustrious  men 
thought  the  reading  of  Scripture  to  be  useful  Co  the  people.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  passage  may  tend  to  confirm  some  readers  in 
a  belieff  that  the  people  in  those  days,  never  having  heard  of 
tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith,  were  in  no  danger  of  disagreeing  with 
their  lawful  pastors  as  to  the  propriety  of  rejecting  such  a  guide. 
*  Simon. 
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trmak  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  By  dif^ 
ferant  individuals  among  them^  the  whole  Bible 
appeaiB  to  have  been  rendered  into  their  verna- 
cular idiom  \  However;  after  the  Norman  com 
quests  Englishmen  gradually  lost  the  means  of 
access  to  scriptural  knowledge  which  they  had 
once  enjc^ed.  The  numerous  foreigners  who 
flocked  into  the  island,  and  who  filled  nearly  all 
the  upper  departments  in  society,  quickly  adul- 
terated  the  national  language;  thus  books  adapted 
for  the  instruction  of  a  Saxon  population  gradually 
became  unintelligible  to  those  who  lived  under 
the  rule  of  the  Plantagenets.  When,  at  length, 
the  amalgamation  of  Saxons  and  Normans  had 
formed  an  idiom  generally  intelligible,  the  chiefs 
of  the  national  Church  felt  no  desire  to  spread 
biblical  knowledge.  They  were  usually  the  obe- 
dient slaves  of  the  Roman  see ;  they  were  men 
who  placed  a  high  value  upon  the  subtleties  of 
scholastic  theology,  but  who  had  been  trained  to 
think  little  of  the  inspired  volume.  Indeed  such 
was  the  neglect  into  which  the  Scriptures  eventu- 
ally siank,  that  even  the  Latin  versions  of  them 
could  not  at  one  time  be  purchased*.  This  la- 
mentable obstruction  to  the  progress  of  know- 

* '  HiMory  of  the  Translations  of  tbe  Bible,  by  Joha  Lewis« 
A.M.  Lond.  1S18.  p.  7. 

»  **  When  Archbishop  Ftts-ralpb  sent  three  or  four  of  the  se- 
cidar  priests  of  his  diocese  of  Armagh  into  England,  (A.D.  1 S57.) 
to  study  divinity  in  Oxford,  they  were  forced  very  soon  to  re- 
turn, because  they  could  not  find  there  a  Bible  to  be  sold."-^ 
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le^e  truly  valuable^  flrst  yielded  to  th«  lAboim  of 
WicklilTe.  That  great  r^ormer  tmce  ni«re  intfo- 
^uced  bis  countrymen  to  an  aoqu^tanis«  witb  the 
Book  of  Life,  by  presenting  it  to  tl^em  in  W  £iir 
fi^sh  dress.  His  translation  wps  im4^  tfom  the 
Latin  Vulgate  %  with  a  degree  of  clo^Qnefs  whifxh 
oocfusionally  impairs  its  perapionity.  This  swvile 
adherence  to  that  standard  of  scHlvtural  know- 
ledge which  their  Church  autheri^edj  did  mit, 
bowever,  reconcile  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  of  fin- 
gland  to  Wickliffe's  version.  On  the  ccwtfary, 
they  denounced  the  work  as  incorr^t»  wd  la- 
boured to  prevent  its  circulation.  Their  wdea- 
Tonrs  to  accomplish  the  latter  object  were  at- 
tended with  very  considerable  success.  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Wickliffe,  a  copy  of 
his  New  Testament  waa  not  to  be  boi^bt  under 
an  extravagant  price,  for  that  age  '•  Afikei wapdfi^ 
these  books  became  cheaper ;  but  as  they  were 
to  the  last  prohibited,  and  in  manuscript,  it  is  not 
likely  that  their  possessors  were  ever  very  nu- 
merous. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  when  the  Refinrmation 
first  engaged  the  attention  of  the  English  public, 

^  **  The  learned  Dr.  Thomas  James  observed  of  it*  that  it 
agrees  verbatim  with  the  vulgar  Latin,  some  of  the  gross  faults 
only  excepted."  History  of  the  TranslatHHis  of  the  Biblkpt  by 
John  Lewis,  A.M.  Lond.  1818.  p.  ftS* 

*  **  ArchbishQp  Usher  tells  us  from  the  Register  of  William 
Alnewi((lf»  Bishop  of  Norwich,  14)^9,  quoted  by^  Mr.  Fox;,  that 
the  price  of  one  of  these  English  New  Testaments  wa&fpur  ii>arM 
and  forty  ^nce,  or  fU.  I6s.  8f/.,  wl^ich,  the  Archbishop  observ^ 

a#  much  as  will  now  buy  forty  New  Testaments/'    ll^id.  SH» 
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tbp  Gonformity  of  its  doctrioeB  with  tlMse  revealed 
in  Scriptare  becitme  a  matter  of  doubts  wbkA  few 
fexMWf  oomparativelyj  poMeased  the  meavs^  of 
«olYiQg«  Tq  remedy  this  defect,  there  .was.  no 
wwt  of  seal  and  talents  among  those  EngUshami 
who  desired  to  see  their  country  Messed  witib  a 
change  of  religion*  But  the  natiom^  authorltieB 
were  adverse  to  their  views ;  and  they  had  good 
reason  tp  cmicludej  that  any  attempt  to  enl^;htmi 
the  minda  of  the  people  hy  a  new  y«siea  c^  the 
Scripturesj  would  draw  down  upon  the  translator^ 
the  yengeanoe  of  those  in  power^  A  eonviction 
ef  this  impeUed  a  devout  EngUshman  ta  seel^: 
th»t  piiotection  for  his  labours  from  a  ftoreign  go^ 
veromentje  whidi^  he  oauld  not  doubts  wmdd  be 
refined  to  him  at  home.  WiUiam  Tynda^  was 
tH»n  en  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  studied  in  both 
the  Englidi  Universities.  Before  he  left  the  pret- 
daeta  <tf  these  learned  aodeties»  he  became  much 
r  addicted  to  biblical  resetreheSj  amd  he  had  kr 
bou^ed  with  some  suocess  to  introduce  a  similar 
taste  among  his  follow  studcoats^  On  his  reuevai 
firom  college  he  became  tutor  m  m  gaftUeman's  fa- 
mily;.  i»  which  situation  he  disgusted  some  of  the 
dignified  clergymen  who  visited  at  his  patron's 
house>  by  his  commendations  of  Xuther  and  Eias- 
musj  and  by  hia  alacrity  in  defending  the  ai^u? 
mentsi  <yr  these  cdefarated  me&.  Aa  Tyndak  had 
beguft  ta  print  as  well  as  argue  on  this  side  of  Ae 
question^  he  fbttnd>  after  a  short  time^  that  he  must 
leave  his  situation^  unless  he  would  make  up  his  « 
mind  to  face  a  prosecution  for  heresy.   Being;  de^ 
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Burous  of  not  incurring  this  danger  unnecessittify, 
he  withdrew  from  the  country  in  the  hope  that 
his  learning  would  ohtain  for  him  a  situation  in 
tiie  fiiftaily  of  Tunstall^  then  Bishop  of  London,  a 
personage  justly  fiuned  for  his  accomplishments 
and  liherality.    However,  when  Tyndale  arrived 
in  the  metropolis,  he  found  that  the  prelate,  upon 
whom  he  had  calculated  as  a  new  patron,  had  al- 
ready so  many  dependants  that  he  could  not  find 
room  Ibr  another.    Fortunately  this  disappoint- 
ment was  more  than  compensated  to  the  d^rtitute 
scholar  hy  the  liberality  of  Henry  Monmou<h,  an 
dptdent  merchant  and  alderman  of  London*. 
Monmouth  had  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
and  he  generously  assigned  to  Tyndale  a  pension 
of  ten  pounds  per  an$wm^^  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  reside  on  the  continent,  a^  there 
.  to  pursue  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  Engliuid. 
Being  thus  provided  with  a  decent  maintenance, 
the  pious  Englishman  first  proceeded  to  Saxony, 
"where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  contersing  with 
Luther.    He  afterwards  took  up  his  abode  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  that  great  commercial  dty  he 
{occupied  himself  in  translating  the  New  Testa- 

*  **  Who  took  him  into  his  house  for  half  a  year ;  where  tlie 
Tyndale  lived,  as  he  said,  a  good  priest,  studying  both  night 
day.  He  would  eat  but  sodden  meat  by  his  good  wiD,  nor 
Anak  balamall  single  beer.  He  was  nevvr  seen  in  thnthoost'io 
wear  linen  about  him,  aU  the  space  of  hb  being  there.''  .Asawer 
of  Alderman  Monmouth  to  articles  of  here^  exhibited  i^ainst 
him.     Foxe,  909. 

^  '*  Tliis  was  then  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  single  man.'' 
Lewisi  59.   Vote. 
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meiit.  Of  Am  importaat  work  1500  copies  were 
printed  at  Antwerp,  anonymously,  in  Ike  year 
1526%  The  volume  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  found  its  way  into  England,  where  it  oc* 
casioned  no  little  disgust  and  uneasiness  among 
the  dergy.  It,  however,  soon  became  manifest 
that  the  circulation  of  the  work  could  not  be 
wholly  prevented;  since  the  conunerdal  inters 
course  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  af-. 
forded  innumerable  fiicilities  for  its  importation, 
and  the  people  were  not  easily  convinced  that 
God's  revealed  word  was  unsuited  for  the  readiqg 
of  his  rational  creatures.  Under  these  difficulties. 
Bishop  Tunstall  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
prevent  the  obnoxious  books  from  finding  an  en- 
trance into  all  parts  of  the  land,  would  be  by 
destroying  every  copy  of  the  work  that  should 
fiill  in  his  way. 

An  opportunity  of  efifecting  this  destruction 
upon  a  large  scale  presented  itself  to  him  on  one 
of  his  diplomatic  journeys  abroad,  in  the  year 
1520.  The  prelate,  being  at  Antwerp,  sent  for 
Austin  Packington,  an  English  merchant  there, 
who  was  a  secret  favourer  of  Tyndale*  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  Packingtcm  was  sounded 
by  the  Bishop  as  to  the  best  means  of  procuring 
all  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament  which  re- 
mained ims6ld.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable 
to  the  merit<mous  translator  than  to  turn  his 
books  into  money  immediately,  since  he  was  vwy 


*  Foxe.    Lewis. 
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muofei  ftnitened  in  cireuttistaiiees^  and  wholly  un- 
aiUe  to  priRt »  corrected  edition  oi  his  work,  While 
the  fDrmer  impression  continued  upon  his  hancb* 
The  English  merchant^  being  well  aware  of  Tyn- 
dale's  condition  and  intentions,  readily  entered 
into  Tunstall^s  scfaemei  and  said  that  he  conld  Mr 
dly  procure  all  the  unsold  Testaments  if  his  lordr 
ship  would  find  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  for 
them.  The  Bishop,  d^ghted  to  hesr  this,  replied 
in  the  following  words :  ^  Gentle  mast^if  Packmg* 
t<m,  do  yonr  diligence  and  get  the  hooks.  I  will 
pay  you  for  them  with  aU  my  heart  They  are 
erroneous  and  naughty  i  therefore,  I  surely  Intend 
to  destroy  them  all  by  having  them  burnt  at 
Paul's  Cross^."  After  hearing  thb,  the  trader  took 
faiff  leave.  He  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Tyndaie,  whom  he  thus-  addressed :  "  Wiftiairi,  I 
know  thou  art  a  poor  man,  and  bast  a  hesp  of 
New  Testaments  and  books  by  thee^  for  Ae  wliich 
thou  hast  both  endangered  thy  friends  and  beg* 
gared  thysdf.  However,  I  have  now  gotten  thee 
a^  merchaal,  who,  with  ready  indixey,  shall  dies- 
patch  thee  ^  aB  timt  thou  hast,  if  thou  thinkest  it 
em  profttaUe  for  thyself."  '^  Ptay,"  said  Tyndale, 
'"^ wW is  the  merchant?"  ''  The  Bidfeop  of  Lon- 
dew,*^  wae  the  answer.  *'  O,  Hhat  is  because  he 
win  burn  them,"  rejoined  Tyndale.  ^  Yea,  mar- 
ry," was  Packington's  answer.  ^'  W^  be  it  sk^'? 
said  the  Iranslator :  **  I  am  the  gladder ;  fortfaese 
two' benefits  shall  come  thereby.  I  shaUget  mo* 
ney  of  him  for  these  books  to  bring  myself  out  of 
debt,  and  the  whole  world  shall  cry  out  upon  the 
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burning  of  God's  word.  As  for  the  overplus  that 
shall  remain  to  me  afler  the  settlement  of  my  ac- 
counts^ it  shall  make  me  the  more  studious  to 
correct  the  said  New  Testament^  and  so  newly  to 
imprint  the  same  again.  And^  I  trusty  the  second 
will  much  more  like  you  than  ever  did  the  first  **.*' 
It  Was  not  long  after  this  before  the  books  were 
delivered  to  Tunstall^  and  the  price  of  them  to 
Tyndale^  who  heartily  thanked  his  mercantik 
firiehd  for  liaving  thus  contrived  to  relieve  his 
present  necessities^  and  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  bringing  out  a  more  perfect  edition  of 
his  useful  work.  While  he  was  labouring  to  ef^ 
feet  this,  the  Bishop  arrived  in  England ;  where 
he  did  not  fail  to  amaze  the  Londoners  by  pub-i 
lidy  comniitting  to  the  fiames  his  Aj^^werp  pmr^ 
ehase%  Few  things  could  be  mor^  injurious  to 
the  Romish  cause  than  this  indecent  exlnbitioit; 
The  people  were  disgusted  when  they  saw  the 
Tolames  containing  God's  undoubted  word  sub^ 
jected  to  thi^  ignominious  treatment ;  and  the  mn 
pressiQU  which  it  made  upon  their  minds  naturidTy 
was,  that  no  nxBXk  acquainted  with  Scripture  co^^ 
give  credence  to  the  estabfished  religion  *. 

While  this  opinion  was  fast  gaining  ground  in^ 
Eii^land>  Tyndale  industriously  employed  his  time" 
in  his  retreat  at  Antw^rp^  in  preparing  a  new  ver-' 
sion  of  the  Testament^  such  a  one  as  might  be  a 
more  perfect  portrait  of  the  original  than  that 
which  he  had  recently^  puUi^hedf    He  was^  espe* 

*  Halle.  •  Burnet,  Hist.  Ret  I.  251. 
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cially  for  the  age  in  which  he  livedo  well  qualified 
ibr  the  task;  since,  in  addition  to  the  learning 
then  in  vogue,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language '.  He  was  now  determined 
upon  the  production  of  such  a  translation  as  would 
defy  the  objections  of  any  fair  and  learned  critie. 
He  therefore  proceeded  in  his  task  in  a  very  lei- 
surely manner.  As,  however,  the  impatience  of 
the  English  public  for  a  sight  of  his  translation 
had  been  violently  excited  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
4on's  injudicious  conduct,  some  enterprising  Hol« 
landers  began  to  speculate  upon  the  returns  likely 
to  be  realised  by  a  new  impression  of  that  very 
work  which  the  English  clergy  had  been  so  anxious 
to  decry.  Accordingly,  a  Dutch  edition  of  Tyn- 
dale's  Tefit^ent  was  printed  in  the  year  1527. 
Five  thousatiU,  copies  of  it  were  struck  ofl^  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer,  these  books 
came  over  into  England  *^  thick  and  threefold  '.*' 
The  Dutchmen  were,  of  course,  delighted  with 
the  success  of  their  speculation.  They  undertook 
two  more  editions  successively  ^  and  it  appeared 
liuit  the  English  market  was  even  yet  not  over* 
•tocked.  The  clergy  were  astounded  at  the  wide 
dissemination  of  a  book  which  they  so  much 
dreaded.  Tunstall  appears  to  have  thought  that 
Pac^iDgton  had  only  furnished  him  with  a  portion 

'  He  brought  wUh  him  to  Londimy  as  a  reoommmidation  to 
Bishop  f  unstall,  an  oration  of  Isocrates,  which  he  had  transUted 
from  Greek  into  English.    Foxe,  ^89. 

'  HaUe. 

^  Lewis,  M, 
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of  the  copies  on  hand.    He  therefore  sent  for  that 

merchant^  and  required  him  to  explain  how  it 

happened  that,  in  spite  of  his  purchase,  England 

was  deluged  with  New  Testaments.    The  trader^ 

answer  was :  ''  My  Lord,  the  types  yet  remain ; 

your  Lordship  had  better  buy  them  up.**    But 

the  Bishop  had  been  somewhat  enlightened  by  the 

event  of  his  proceeding  at  Antwerp.    He  smiled, 

and  after  merely  saying,  '*  Well,  Packington,  weU,** 

his  visitor  was  dismissed  L    Still,  however,  the 

niMi  in  power  were  not  cured  of  their  foUy,  inde- 

eent  as  it  was,  and  abortive  as  they  had  found  it. 

A  strict  search  was  made  for  those  who  ventured 

to  import  the  obnoxious  books,  and  some  of  the 

individuals  thus  engaged  were  detected.    These 

mai  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Londea 

on  horseback,  with  their  faces  towards  the  aur 

ipals*  tails,  and  with  a  string  of  English  Tester 

ments  fiustened  about  their  necks.    After  beklg^ 

thus  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace,  they 

were  conducted  to  a  fire  bhtzing  in  some  puUie 

place,  into  which  they  were  compelled  to  throw 

the  hated  volumes  ^    Sir  Thomas  More  was  now 

entrusted  with  the  seak,  and  he  thoi:^1it  that 

some  way  to  prevent  the  &rther  importation  of 

Tyndale's  books  might  be  devised,  if  the  tamsla- 

tor *s  principal  English  friend  could  be  disooverad. 

The  Chancellor  hoped  to  make  this  discovery  by 

means  of  George  Constantine,  who  had  been  taken 

into  custody  upon  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  who 

<  HaUe.  ^  LewM,  SS. 
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WW  known  as  an  associate  of  the  Eiig}ish  refugees 
in  Ftenders.  To  thi»  prisoner  Mote  thus  aA^ 
dreseed  himself:  "  Constantino,  I  wottM  have 
thee  be  plain  with  me  in  one  thing  that  I  will 
ask,  and  I  ptonrise  thee  I  will  shew  thee  fevonr  in 
aU  other  things 'thereof  thou  art  aecnsed.  There 
is  beyond  the  sea^  Tyndale,  Joye,  and  a  great  many 
of  you.  I  know  they  cannot  five  without  help: 
There  be  some  that  help  and  succour  them  witli 
money,  and  thou,  being  one  of  them,  hadst  thy 
part  thereof,  and  therefore  knowest  frdm  whence 
it  came^  I  pray  thee,  teM  me  who  be  they  that 
Ii^  them  thus  T*  The  lofllo  wing  was  Gonsian- 
tine's  r^y*  *'  My  Lord,  I  witt  tell  you  truly ;  it 
is  the  Bishop  of  London  that  hath  helpen  ns,  for 
he  hatb  bestowed  among  ns  a^  great  deal  of  money 
upon  New  Testaments*  to  bum  them/  and  ibM  hath 
tmea,  ani  yet  is,  our  only  succonv  and  comfort.'' 
«^Now,  by  my  traAv"  said  More; ''  I  thifik  eveft 
the  saaie,  for  so  mnckl  told  the  Bishop  before  he 
went  abinit  it  K"" 

The  devgy  by  this  thne  began  to  suspect  fifiafi 
it  might  pioTe  aboife^  their  powev  to^  prerenf  I9ie 
ciRnlatma  of  1^  Scviptores  in  English,  and  they^ 
were  pessuHded  tiiatit  was  not  adiranta]getf  us  1o^ 
thecnseof'itomannm  to  i^pesr  mxS^i^fM  the 
si^pranrion  of  die  Saered  V^umOi  Aeeetdftigl^, 
OBV  the  90th  of  May,  1531,  thti  Ifing  Wtt0  inchiMd 
tsttend  Ae  sanctiba  of  Ms  prasencef  to  a  meeMAif 
of  prdfltes,.  officers  of  state;  and  schcrfsMS"  of  ^tiili^* 


'  Foxe,  SS9. 
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tience,  holdeii  in  the  Star  Chamber ;  when  heavy 
complaints  were  made  against  many  publications 
then  abroad^  and  particularly  against  Tyndate's 
Testament^  which  was  said  to  be  very  unfaithful 
to  the  original  The  results  of  the  meeting  were 
a  proclamation  against  the  obnoxious  books,  and 
a  promise  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  speedily 
translated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  deceive 
their  readers.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made 
to  redeem  this  pledge,  and  therefore  the  people 
continued  to  supply  themselves^  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  it,  with  the  books 
imported  from  the  Netherlands  *"• 

The  Testaments  derived  from  this  (][uarter  had 
become  extremely  faulty,  from  the  ignorance  of 
l^nglish  prevailing  among  the  foreigners  who  su-^ 
p^rintended  the  impression  of  them.  In  order  to 
rei^edy  this  defect,  the  Dutch  printers  who  had 
pirated  Tyndale's  work,  engaged  George  Joye,  a 
learned  Englishman,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
continent,  to  correct  the  press  of  a  fourth  edition. 
Joye  did  not  content  himself  with  barely  fulfilling 
the  du^y  that  he  had  undertaken;  he,  in  some 
places,  also  corrected  the  version  itself.  This 
liberty  with  his  work  gave  the  highest  offence  to 
Tyndale,  who  reflected  upon  Joye  with  unbecom- 
ing severity  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  Testi^ment,  proceeding  irom  his  own  hands. 
This  work  was  published  in  November,  1533 " ; 
about  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  that 

«  Lewis,  75.  -  Ibid.  80.  •  Ibid.  S9. 
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fourth  Dutch  edition^  which  had  been  brought 
put  with  the  benefit  of  Joye*s  assistauce.  Besideii 
the  New  Testament,  Tyndale,  who  was  acquaint^ 
ed  with  Hebrew^  had  translated  the  Pentateuch, 
with  some  other  portions  of  the  former  volume  of 
inspiration;  and  had  determined  to  present  hi^ 
countrymen  with  a  complete  version  of  the  BiUe. 
He  liad  also  translated  and  composed  several 
tracts,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  Romish 
religion.  At  length  his  pious  labours  were  pre- 
maturely brought  to  a  close^  by  the  malice  of  his 
enemies.  A  degenerate  Ei^lishman  basely  under- 
took to  betray  him ;  and  after  a  confinement  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  was  str^agled  at  the  stake,  and 
his  body  then  consumed  to  ashes  %  at  Vilvorde,  a 
small  town  between  Mechlin  and  Brussds.  Just 
before  he  expired,  he  discovered  the  ferves/cy  pf 
his  zeal,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  temper,  by 
uttering  the  following  prayer :  '^  Lord,  open  ihd 
King  of  England's  eyes." 

But  although  posterity  cannot  fail  of  doing  jus* 
tice  to  the  indefatigable  industry  and  upright  in- 
tentions of  Tyndale,  his  contemporaries  were  far 
from  unanimous  as  to  his  merits  **.  Besides  being 
a  translator  of  Scripture,  he  was  a  diligent  pamph- 
leteer  on  the  Protestant  side.  His  active  hosti- 
lity  had  therefore  greatly  exasperated  the  aealoua 
Romanists.    On  this  account,  even  if  his  version 

»  li\  the  year  1536.     Foxe,  985. 

^  **  Multis  exitio  fuk  Gul.  Tindallus  Lutherans  fraternitatis 
assecia,  cujus  gloriolam  aemulatiia,  Sacra  Volumina  auis  impuris 
▼eniooibtts  et  scholiis  vellicaviu"    Campianus  de  Dirortio. 
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htnA  emkrftoed  the  whole  ftible,  and  had  been  ren« 
dered  more  complete  as  to  its  execution^  than  it 
actually  was^  his  work  could  not  have  been  recom^ 
mended  to  the  people  under  the  sanction  of  the 
royal  authority,  without  exciting  considerable  cla- 
mour. In  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the 
Archbishop  rather  demred  to  see  the  pledge  re-^ 
deemed,  which  had  been  given  to  the  nation  dur^ 
ing  the  primacy  of  his  predecessor.  He  reminded 
the  Convocation  of  the  admission  made  in  the 
Star-Chamber  little  more  than  two  years  and  a 
half  before,  that  a  correct  version  of  the  Scrip- 
twees  Would  be  an  important  benefit  to  the  peo-' 
pie.  As  the  Primate  advocated  the  propriety  of 
j^blishing  such  a  version,  as  it  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  court  favoured  his  views; 
ahd  as  the  dergy  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
of  Tyndale's  volume,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise 
that  an  address  to  the  throne,  praying  for  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  should  have  been  voted 
unanimously  in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation. 
The  members  of  that  assembly  came  to  a  resolu^ 
tion,  on  the  19th  of  December,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop should,  in  their  names,  intreat  the  King  to 
nominate  some  honest,  learned  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tendering  the  Scriptures  into  English,  in 
order  that  the  Sacred  Volume  "  should  be  deli- 
vered unto  the  people  according  to  their  leam^* 
ing."  From  lliese  last  words  it  is  plain,  that  the' 
Convocation  had  not  ^one  so  fax  as  to  approve 
the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible^  Nor,  as 
it  appears,  were  they  willing  t6  countenance  the 
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Archbishop's  proposal  at  aDj  without  the  granting 
of  some  concessions  to  them  vrith  respect  to  ob- 
noxious books^  then  in  circulation.  The  address 
to  the  throne^  committed  to  the  Primate's  care^ 
not  only  prayed  for  a  translation  of  God's  reveal* 
ed  will ;  it  idso  intreated  of  the  King  ''  to  decree 
imd  command^  that  all  his  subjects,  in  whose 
possession  any  books  of  suspect  doctrine  were, 
especially  in  the  vulgar  language,  imprinted  be- 
yond, or  on  this  side  the  sea,  should  be  warned, 
within  three  months,  to  bring  them  in  before  per* 
sons  appointed  by  the  King,  under  a  cwtai^  pftia, 
to  be  limited  by  the  King."  In  consequence  of 
this  address,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued 
against  the  publications  that  had  given  oflfence  to 
the  clergy ;  and  the  Archbishop  made  some  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  new  version  of  the  S<;rip* 
tures% 

This  address  of  the  Convocation  was  the  last  ni 
those  important  steps  which  were  taken  during 
this  year  by  the  national  authorities  towards  the 
Reformation.  The  externals  of  the  established 
religion,  indeed,  still  remained ;  but  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  had  been  founded,  were  no  longer 
recognised  by  the  English  government.  The 
Pope's  character  was  declared  to  be  the  same  as 
tliat  of  any  other  foreign  bishop ;  it  was  adi|iitted, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  Go^'s  will  could  be 
obtained  from  authentic  records  alone,  to  which 
the  more  intelligent  classes,  at  all  events^  ought 

'  Strypci  Mem.  Crantn.  3h 
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to  have  access.  Much  beyondi  these  points,  the 
Refonnation,  as  a  religious  systeni,  did  not  pro- 
ceed during  King  Henry's  reign.  Still,  the  light 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  country,  was 
not  inoperative  during  that  period.  The  political 
supports  of  the  Romish  Church  were  gradually 
undermined,  and  its  corruptions  were  successively 
exposed.  The  complete  triumph,  however,  of 
the  Protestant  religion  was  impeded  perhaps  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  monarch,  certainly  by  the 
artifices  of  party.  From  this  unsettled  state  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  flowed  much  individual  suf- 
fering. But  it  seems  probable,  upon  that  account 
alone,  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  Refor- 
mation proceeded  so  slowly  as  it  did.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  Romish  religion  had 
been  completely  abolished  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Cranmer's  primacy,  Lutheranism  would 
have  been  substituted  in  its  room.  However,  by 
the  force  of  political  circumstances,  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Roman  worship  were  maintained 
among  the  English  people  during  many  years 
after  the  principles  of  the  Papal  Church  had  been 
disclaimed.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  compa- 
ratively little  violence  was  done  to  the  consciences 
of  such  moderate  men  as  favoured  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  re* 
strained  from  committing  themselves  by  a  prema- 
ture avowal  of  sentiments,  which  they  had  not 
duly  considered.  Thus  it  happened,  that  when 
at  length  a  complete  triumph  over  their  adversa- 
ries was  gained  by  the  Protestant  party,  all  their 
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